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Ir was Mr. Romanes’ wish that some of his 
essays should be collected and republished. 
The following selection has been made, I 
trust, with due care, and serves to show the 
range of his thought and the versatility of 
-his mind. Those who knew him well will 
doubtless still feel that the man was even 
greater than his works, His conversation 
Was SO. suggestive, his personality so genial 
and loveable, that one cannot but feel how 
inadequate is the printed page. 

Except for the correction of a few obvious 
misprints the Essays are reprinted as they 
stand in the pages of the magazines and 
raviews from which they are by courLeous 
permission pxtracted. 


C., LLOYD MORGAN. 
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PRIMITIVE NATURAL HISTORY, 


‘THE notions of plants and animals which were 
entertained in the most primitive stages of -hyman 
culture may. be gathered. from two sources—the 
one inttirect, general, and inferential, . the other 
direct, ‘special, and historical. The general cha+ 
racter af primitive ideas of natural history before 


the dawn of the historical period may be inferred: 


with tolerable certainty from the notions wach are 
entertained by savages at ‘the present times? Tn! “thie 
most ancient books of the Bible possibly bi oldest, 
certainly the most interesting, records: of early 
thotight—thege: primitive ideas are exhibited’ in 
a-literary and historical form. The two. sources 
take together present the primitive philosophy of, 





T propage'| 
animals: how fneld by savages, as well a those 
which’ dye. exhibited in the: ‘most ancient. books: of. 
the Bible; . 
” The notions en(@rtained: of plants and animals 
B. 


natural reeks ‘y,and it is from this standpoint that’ 
0,'examine the notions of plants” and. 
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2 “ Primitive Natural History. 


by existing savages are pretty uniform in different 
puts of the wold. Whether it be owing to a 
‘speculative interpictation of their dieams, to an 
observation of thei: shadows, or to the avorship 
of their deceased ancestors—who are felt to be 
in some sense alive because their names are still in 
use,—it is certain that savages, as a general rule, 
entettain a belief in the continued existence of 
their dead. Such existence is supposed to be thus 
continued in a world of shadows, ghosts, or spitits 
—a world, however, which is not far 1emoved from 
that in which the dead had previously lived. Indeed, 
so far as we are able to interpret the not very clear 
notions which savages entertain upon the locality 
and conditions of spitit-life, the locality seins still 
to be mundane, and the conditions’continue to 
resemble those of corporeal existence’as closely as 
is compatible with the absence of @ human body; 
for the soul or spirit of the deceased man is still 
suppdsEd to hover around the scenes of his earthly 
life, and it is usually supposed to.be even so far 
material in its nature as to leave footprints upon 
sand, to requite food and drink, and so forth. * 
From the idea that human beings are animated 
by spirits, which during the life of the body fill 
every part of the body, and therefore in their 
subsequent, er incoiporeal existence conginue to 
presenf'in evety detail the form of tte body—from 
this idea tlfere arises another, namely, that not only 
all animals and plants, laut likewise all inanimate 
objects, present a spiritual of shadow-like sub- 
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striatum. The resemblance of this idea to that of 
the schoolmen is obviously very striking * For the 
schoolmen distinguished between ‘form’ and ‘sub- * 
stances The ‘~~ was the outward physical body 
of,an object, which admits of being cognized by 
our senses. The substance was that which séood 
under the form, and, although not cognizable by 
the senses, constituted the truce reality of the object. 
And it is from this idea that the doctrine of sacrifice 
takes its origin—a doctrine which afte: wards goes 
“to constitute the backbone of all thé teligions of 
the wold, The slaves who are killed after the 
decease of their master aic killed in order that 
their spirits may continue to ministcr to him in the 
land of spitits; and the food and drink which are 
provided for*his use are supposed to be, as it were, 
provided spifitually. It is seen that the food and | 
drink do not°diminish, but what of that? The 
spirit eats and drinks the sedstance, if he does not 
touch the form; and this is all that tke” spirit is 
supposed to care about. Similarly, also, the weapons 
whigh are given to him 1emain, to every appearance, 
untouched ; but the eyc of savage faith can sec how 
the spirit of the dead man is able to use the sub- 
stance of his weapons in conducting his spititual 
warfare or his spiritual hunt. And, if he happens 
to have.been a chief or a hero in the ffesh, sacrifices 
of animals, of often of human victims, follow upon 
the sactifices of food and weapons, so that his power 
gver men may be propitiated. ¢ 

Thus we find th&t to sdvage thought the world is 

Ba 
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morg full of human souls than it is of huma.n bodies, 
and that even inanimate objects are endowed with 
a kind of spiritual existence, which is an imper- 
ceptible copy of their physical existence. e Moze- 
over, the fertile and unrestrained imagination, of 
savages peoples its ghostland with numbetless 
spiritual existences of yet other kinds—witches, 
devils, beast-like shades, and so forth; the whole 
universe thus becoming a pandemonium, 

One of the results, and probably the earliest 
result, of such a system of belief is fetishism, 
Material objects are supposed to be the abocles of 
spiritual beings, or fetishes; all natural forces, sich 
as winds and currents, are supposed to bes the ex- 
pressions of fetish activity. According to F Stofesssor 
Waitz, the following may be taken%as the fisst 
principles of this philosophy. ‘A sptrit dwells, or 
can dwell, in every sensible object, and often avery 
great and mighty one in an insignificant ‘thing, 
This spftit he does not consider as bound fast and 
unchangeably to the corporeal thing it dwells in, 
but it has there only its usual or principal abode,’ 
The fetish can see and hear all thet the savage 
does in its presence; it is also able to act either 
for or against his interests. The savage, therefore, 
does aJl he can to propitiate his fetish; and, if he 
thinks that, the fetish of any small object.is well- 
disposed towards him, he will wear th® object about 
his person®as a charm. Or he may store such 
objects in a museum, Which then becomes thg 
temple of his worship.* Ronfer tells us of an 
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old negro whom he once saw performing his 
devotions in his private fetish-museum, surrounded 
by about twenty thousand fetishes; and was told 
by the old man ‘that he did not know the hun- 
drgdth part of the services they had performed for 
him. 

Now, seeing that even inanimate objects are thus 
habitually furnished by savage imagination with 
living and intelligent spirits, we cannot wonder that 
the most favourite objects of fetishistic worship 
among primitive men are those which are most 
plainly seen to present the phenomena of life. 
Hence, the philosophy of natural history in its 
earliest beginning is a philosophy of what may be 
termed*zqolatry, or the worship of life as manifested 
by plants afid animals. Thus, to quote Mr. Tylor, 
‘first and foremost, uncultured man seems capable 
of simply worshipping a beast as beast, looking on’ 
it as possessed of power, courage, cunning beyond 
his own, and animated like a man by aaséul which 
continues to exist after bodily death, powerful as * 
ever for good or harm,’ In somewhat higher stages 
of culture, ‘this idea may blend with the thought of 
the creature as being an incarnate deity, seeing, 
hearing, and acting even at a distance.’ On this 
account all harmful animals, such as whales which 
overturn canoes, sharks, serpents, welves, &c., are 
specially con8tituted objects of worship. And, as 
showing the abject contradiction of sav@ge thought, 
dt is curious to note the jsractice of some races, who, 
when they have Kflled afl animal for food, ask the 
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pardon of its spirit before they proceed to eat its 
bedy. 
© Ata still higher level of culture, when the philo- 
sophy of the subject has become somewhad more 
elaborated, particular species of animals are sect 
apait as objects of special worship, because it ts 
supposed that the members of this species consti- 
tute, as it weic, the shrines or incainations of 
paiticular or tutelary deities. As a rule, these 
animals are never slain; and in some cases, as in 
those of bulls and monkeys in many paits of India, 
are pampeied and petted in the most extravagant 
fashion. Thus we may say that the caslicst attempt 
at zoological classification by any philosophical 
theory is the attempt which is made by the frossest 
superstition. ¢ 
According to Mr. M‘Lennan, Sir John Lubbock, 
“and Mr. Herbert Spencer, the practice of zoolatry 
may have arisen in a different way from that which 
T have just,briefly sketched. It is the habit among 
savage peoples very frequently to name their chiefs 
after paiticular animals, When the chief dics, his 
name suivives; and, therefore, in process of time 
the personality of the man becomes confused with 
that of the beast, which is thereafter worshipped as 
the incarnate spitit of the man, Tor my own patt, 
I think thateif this process ever docs take place 
(and I doubt not that it may) it i® probably of 
subordinatetimportance to the more direct develop- 
ment of fetishism above iadicated. But I have no 
space to go further into this quéstion, which, after 
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all, is one that does stot affect the fact of zoolatry, 
but only the method of its development. . 

Pre-eminent among all the beasts of the field & 
an object of worship is the one which is regarded 
as, the most subtle. In ancient times the serpent 
was habitually worshipped in Egypt, India, Pheeni- 
cia, Babylonia, Greece, and Italy, It still continues 
to be worshipped in Petsia, Cashmere, Cambodia, 
Thibet, China, India, Ceylon, Egypt, South Africa, 
Coast of Guinea, Madagascar, and the Friendly 
Islands. In the New World serpent worship ap- 
peais among the Aztecs, Peruvians, Natchez, Caribs, 
Monitarris, Mandans, Pucblo Indians, &c. In higher 
stages of culture the serpent becomes an emblem of 
eternit}; of evil, of wisdom, and of sundry other 
such abstratet ideas, 

No‘ less widely distributed than the worship of 
serpents is the worship of trees. Indeed if I wer 
to make a list of all the peoples among whom this 
form of worship prevails, the mere ¢numeration 
would be tedious. Let it, therefore, be enough to 
say in general terms, with Sir John Lubbock, that 
“this form of religion can be shown to be general 
to most of the great races of men at a certain stage 
of mental development’; and Mr. Ferguson regards 
tree-worship in association with seipent-worship as 
the primitive faith of mankind. Inseits earliest or 
least-devcloyfed form this faith consists in attributing 
to trees the same kind of souls or spirits as are sup- 
, posed to animate human beings and otheg animals ; 
"at this stage, thetefore,trees are supposed to feel, 
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to know, and to understand what is said to them. 
Later on, however, the faith becomes less and less 
rfalistic ; and as spirits gradually become converted 
into deities, independent of material dwelling-places, 
the trees become more and more symbolical of 
divinity rather than themselves divine. Henee, 
the sacred groves of classical times were sacred as 
places rather than as objects of worship; and it is 
no doubt a similar survival of this feeling that led 
the monotheistic writer of the Book of Genesis to 
speak of the Lord God walking among the trees of 
Eden in the cool of the day. Indeed, throughout 
the whole description of Paradise we may sce the 
remnants of tree- and serpent-worship ; the know- 
ledge of good and evil, and the principlg 6f ever- 
lasting life, are both associated with treds, while the 
principle of evil is associated with tle serpent— 
‘which again appears as an emblem ia the wander- 
ings of the Istaelites, And the very last remnants 
of such feeling continue to linger around trecs and 
snakes, even after all vestiges of religious belief 
have departed from them. Thus, for instance, not 
to go further afield than Scotland, there is in the 
Isle of Skye an oak wood at Loch Siant the trees 
of which, up to quite a recent period, were regarded 
with so superstitious an awe thal no one would 
venture to puli from them the smallest twig, 
Owing, no doubt, to such survivalstin fecling of 
religious asgociations previously connected with 
trees, in gll stages of pre-seientific culture we meet | 
with innumerable superstitions r@lating to plants. 
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The plants are no longer worshipped, but they 
continue to be endowed with sundry magical pro- 
pertics, chiefly in the way of charms. Theophrastis, 
for example, who may be termed the earliest 
botanist whose writings have been preserved, tells 
us that in his day it was considered the proper 
thing to gather certain herbs with the body turned 
away from the wind and anointed with oil. The 
mandragora was only to be cut with a sword, 
which was to be diawn three times round the 
plant, with the body facing west, and after having 
danced around the plant, using obscene language. 
Similarly, those who sow cummin should only do 
so while uttering blasphemies. On the other 
hand,"¥hile gathering the black hellebore, it.was 
necessaty,°after having drawn a line round it, to 
stand towards the east and pray, being careful all 
the while to avoid the sight of an eagle, for in that 
case the gatherer of the plant would die within 
a year, 

With advancing culture superstitions connected 
with , plants become, of course, somewhat less 
absurd than these; but any one who teads the 
literature of alchemy may find how hard such 
superstitions die. And, even in our own day, 
there are many country places where wise women 
ate believed so far to have inherited the mantle of 
the old witthes that their dealings with herbs for 
medicinal purposes are invested with a dash of 
magic; so that their services are more spught after 
than those of difly qualified practitioners, 
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There only remains one other feature in the pri- 
mitive philosophy of natural history deserving to 
bé noticed on account of its generality. This is 
.the doctrine of transmigration of souls. All diving 
things having been endowed with an immortal prin 
ciple, upon the death of one temporary residence 
this immortal principle is supposed to enter 
another. This doctrine survives in its most realistic 
form even in such comparatively high stages of 
culture as. those of the ancient Egyptians and 
existing inhabitants of India. As a rule, the belief 
embodies an ethical principle to the effect that the 
subsequent life-history of any particular soul is 
determined by its moral conduct while in any par- 
ticular body ; so that the change of body, ffay be 
either for the better or the worse. Fof cxample, 
the Buddhists believe that in the next stage of his 
lodily existence a man who is unduly proud may 
expect to find himself a worm; or, if he be out 
and out a bad man, may not find any bodily home 
at all, but be doomed for ages to wander as a 
disembodied demon. On the other hand, if a man 
behaves himself well in this life, he may look for 
promotion in the next. ‘ The theory of “karma” 
or “action,” which controls the destiny of all sen- 
tient beings, not by judicial reward and punishr 
ment, but by dhe inflexible result of cause and 
effect, appears entitled to be regar@ed as one 
of the most eremarkable developments of carly 
speculation in the field ofsethical thought” One 
of the practical results of*this Moctrine of the 
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transmigration of souls is to endow the lives of 
the lowcr animals with a value cquivalente.to 
those of human beings; and hence the dread ‘of 
destreying the lower animals which is entcttained 
by all the races of mankind who hold the doctrine. 

I have now said enough to show that the philo- 
sophy of natuial history in its most primitive form 
is universally the philosophy of animism—or the 
philosophy which ascribes to all living things the 
attributes of the human soul. This having been 
clearly noted, the next thing we have to observe 
is that with advancing culture such philosophy 
departs from its primitive realism, The souls of 
living things cease to be quite so manlike; they 
becorfit,more and more detached from organisms ; 
they becofie less and less the representatives of con- 
crete bodies, while more and more representative of 
abstract principles, Although they still continue 
to be regarded as personal, they cease to be fixed 
to any definite corporeal abodes; they are now 
something nore than spirits incarnate; they begin 
to assume the nature of gods. The influence of 
this change, of religious conception upon the philo- 
sophy of natural history is a marked influence. 
The sundry forces and processes of nature having 
been severally relegated to the dominion of per- 
sonal deities, plants and animalsy although still 
invested with innumerable superstitious ideas sur- 
viving from more primitive stages ofthoughi, now 
take a place in thengeneral system ,of things, 
subordinate to the ovefruling gods. Animism thus 
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becomes transformed into theology; and the 
nataral history of observation gives place to the 
natural history of myth, 

Adequately to treat of mythical natural héstory 
would require much more space than can here 
be allowed; I will therefore merely state some 
of the general principles which are connected 
with it. 

At first sight we may well decm it somewhat 
remarkable that man should not have been satis- 
fied, so to speak, with the enormous profusion of 
vegetable and animal forms upon this earth; but 
should have proceeded to people the universe with 
a new creation of his own fancying. And still more 
remarkable may it appear that, having deffe this, 
he should forthwith have proceeded to ‘believe in 
the actual existence of these imaginary” creatutes, 
But here we must remember that mythology was 
the product of a gradual growth, springing from 
a desire to explain the causation of natural pheno- 
mena, The sun was observed to move across the 
sky; something must therefore draw or push it; 
horses were presumed to be the canses of the 
traction; and, as they might reasonably be sup- 
posed to differ somewhat from horses upon carth, 
they were imagined to be horses of fire, It is 
not indeed always, or even generally, that we can 
find in myths so direct a bond of wifion as this 
between the*phenomenon to be explained and 
the ideas @f causality presented by the explana- 
tion; and the impossibility Of findfhg such a bond 
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of union in the majority of cases has led to the 
most extravagant and improbable syslems, of 
myth-analysis at the hands of modern scholdis. 
To me it appears that the safest view for us to 
adopt is, that the process of myth-formation, 
although probably always starting from an in- 
stinctive desire to explain the causal reasons of 
observed phenomena, has been a multifarious 
process, wherein real history of ancestors, allegory, 
metaphor, and even the most gratuitous imagina- 
tion, may occur in various measures of indis- 
criminate quantity. Under these circumstances, 
and so far as our present subject is concerned, 
I think it is best to accept the facts of mythology 
as wey{nd them, without attempting to explain 
the precise psychological processes which have 
been concerned in their production. 

If, then, we take a general survey of mytho- 
logical organisms, the first thing that strikes us 
with reference to them is the fact that, they are all 
compounds of oiganisms already known to exist. 
Profuse as the imagination of uncultured man has 
shown itsclf to be in the way of creating, novel 
forms of animal life, ii never seems to have been 
able to invent such a form which was in all its 
parts novel. On the contrary, the animal mor- 
phology of myth for the most part consists in 
joining togzther in one organism the parts which 
are distinctive of different organisms—the body of 
a man to that of a horse, the body of a,woman to 
that of a fish, the lege of a goat to that of a boy, 
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the wings of a bird to the shoulders of a bull, and 
so.on, Very often, indced, the organs thus sepa- 
rated from their legitimate owners underwent 
sundry modifications in detail before they were 
re-mounted in their new positions ; and when sugh 
modifications were considerable, and still more 
when a number of different oiganisms were laid 
unde: tribute to the manufactuie of a new one, 
the resulting monstcr might well claim to exhibit 
a highly creditable degree of inventive faculty on 
the part of his creato1s. Nevertheless, as I have 
said, this inventive faculty never rose above the 
comparatively childish level of first pulling animals 
to pieces, and then reconstructing them piecemeal, 
although in some few cases the imaginativerfaculty 
went so far as to incarporate with th€ parts of 
living animals structures of human contrivance, as 
in the wheeled creatures described by the prophet 
Ezckiel, 

Concurrently with, or following closcly upon, the 
formation of myth, we everywhere find the forma- 
tion of fable ; and in the latter process, as in the 
former, animals play a highly conspiguous part. 
At any of the higher levels of culture fabulous 
animals are well known to be but imaginary 
animals; so that even our children habitually draw 
a distinction between the real animals of nature 
and what they call the ‘pretend animiéls’ of fable. 
Nevertheless,eit is only because children are told 
to draw thjs distinction thatethey ever so much as 
think of drawing it. To the nati¥e or unassisted 
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intelligence of a child, any one kind of animal is 
quite as probable as any other kind—and this mot 
only with reference to form and size, but also with 
reference to habits and endowments. A dragon 
breathing fue and smoke seems no more intrin- 
sically improbable than a serpent with poison in 
its mouth; nor is it more unlikely that a mouse 
should turn into a horse than that a tadpole should 
turn into a frog. Now the mind of semi-cultured 
man is in just the same case. Of late yeais a great 
deal of investigation has been expended upon the 
origin of our nursery stories, and the result has 
been to show that these stories are spread over 
all quaiters of the globe—sometimes just as they 
are toto our own children, but more usually with 
a certain dmount of variation, which is enough to 
render it doubtful whether they all migrated from 
a single souxce or were independent inventions in 
different localitics. But in all cases the probability 
appears to be that when first promulgated they 
were accepted, not as romances, but as tue 
histories ; and that they continucd to be so accepted 
until advancing civilization slowly undermined 
their credibility. Gradually, therefore, they fol- 
lowed the fate of myths—passing from the region 
of history to that of poetry, and thus following 
a gencral law of mental evolution, namely, that 
beliefs, which are matters of scrious earnest in one 
stage of culture, in succeeding stageo survive only 
as matters of amusement, or, at most, of aesthctic 
feeling. And sucli isenow the position which is 
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occupicd among ourselves by the whole elabotate 
and multifarious natural history of myth and fable. 
When we look at the unicorn displaying his poctic 
morphology upon our royal insignia, the dauble- 
headed cagle of Austria, or any of the other 
monstrosities which now serve as national emblems, 
we may see in them the last survivals of the first 
attempts which weic made by mankind to consti uct 
a philosophy of natuial history. 

When we iuin to the special exhibition in the 
Bible of primitive ideas connected with plants and 
animals, and look to the authors of the Pentateuch, 
the Book of Job, or the supposed writings of 
Solomon, our attention as natuialisis investigating 
their ideas upon natural history is arrestg¢-by the 
accuracy of their obseivations. We firtd, indeed, 
that the Mosaic writer has fallen into the error of 
elassifying the hare as a ruminant, a bat as a bird, 
possibly a whale as a fish, and including under one 
category the most diverse natural groups as 
‘creeping things.’ But all these crrors atise merely 
fiom an absence of morphological knowledge, which 
clearly could not have been attainable at that 
time, Baning this necessary ignoiance, however, 
it appears to me that these catly Biblical wiiters 
have displayed a really wonderful degice of 
accuracy in their observations of plants and ani- 
mals—wonderful, I mean, if contrastedwith similar 
obseivations*by men of other races at a com- 
parable Igvel of culture. sIf we except certain 
passages in the Book of Job, Which appear to 
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assume the real existence of fabulous animals— 
although even here the charge of inaccuracy is not 
admissible, from its being impossible to determine® 
whether, the allusions aie intended to be taken 
literally or poetically—there is no other instance 
whére the animals either of fable or af myth are 
countenanced. On the other hand, :emaikable 
accutacy is displayed by the early Biblical wiiters 
in their obseivations of external morphology, as 
well as of the habits and instincts of animals. In 
that ctujous and clabo1ate enumeration of animals 
as clean and unclean with which we meet in the 
eleventh chapter of Leviticus, it is an accurate idea 
of moiphological classification which lcads the 
writer to Ae pon the parted hoof and chewing of 
the cud as features of what we should now term 
taxonomic impottance; and when, later on, we 
find the whole animal kingdom classified with re- 
ference to merely external form, number of limbs, 
and modes of progression, we must not neglect to 
notice the systematic observation which is dis- 
played, and which, so far as it goes, is wonderfully 
true to nature, There is no imagery of any kind 
mixed up with the facts; the classification is 
throughout dictated by the true spirit of science ; 
and it cannot be said to have been subsequently 
improved upon until the foundations of biology 
were laid by the commanding genius of Aiistotle. 
Again, as regaids the habits and énstincts of 
animals, we read in Proyerbs vi. 6-8, ‘Go to the 
‘ant, thou sluggark; cbasider her ways and be 
c 
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wise; which having no guide, overseer, or ruler, 
provideth her meat in the summer, and gathereth 
*her food in the harvest.’ Owing to the authoity 
of Huber, the statement here made that ants dis- 
play an instinct, of harvesting was regarded, by 
latter-day naturalists as mythical. More recent 
obseivations, however, have fully vindicated the 
accuracy of the older naturalist, and this without 
impugning that of Huber, The discrepancy be- 
tween the two is owing merely to their having 
observed the habits of ants in different geographical 
aieas, The species of ants observed by the Biblical 
writer in Palestine have now been found to collect 
grain in the summer-time, and to store it in 
granarics for winte: consumption; while+he species 
observed in Europe by Huber presefits no such 
instinct. But ants with harvesting instincts have 
now also been found in the South of Europe, in 
India, and in Ameiica. Secing then that here, as 
elsewherg, Solomon has proved himself to have 
been an acctate observer, it is much to be re- 
gretted that his disquisitions on natural history, 
of which we read in the Book of Kings, should all 
have been lok Had these been still extant, they 
would have presented a high degrce of historical 
interest as the utterances of the most ancient of 
professed naduralists For, ‘he spoke of trees, from 
the cedar’ tree that is in Lebanonseven unto the 
hyssop that springeth out of the wall; he spake 
also of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping things, 
and of fishes, And thete canfe of all people to 
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hear the wisdom of Solomon, from all kings of the 
earth which had heard of his wisdom’ 

Again, whatever may be its date, how inte esting 
is the natural history of Job, which, notwithstand- 
ing she writer’s unrestricted flights of poetry, is, 
as already remarked, almost always true to fact, 
save where the statements are plainly hyperbolical. 
What, for instance, can be moie graphic than the 
description of the ostrich: ‘What time she lifteth 
up herself on high, she scorneth the horse and his 
ride:’? Or what can be more accurate than the 
desciiption of this bird’s peculiar instincts of incu- 
bation: ‘She leaveth her eggs in the earth, and 
warmeth them in dust, and foigetteth that the foot 
may crush tem, or that the wild beast may break 
them. She is hardened against her young ones 
as though they were not hers’? This peculiarity 
of instinct on the part of the ostiich is likewise 
alluded to in the Book of Lamentations, where the 
writer contrasts it with the mateinal ingtincts of 
other animals, and this in a passage which seems 
to indicate that the writer was aware of the mam- 
malian character, if not of Cetacea, ajgall events of 
Seals; for he says: ‘Even the sea monsters draw 
out the breast: they give suck to their young 
ones,’ 

But I must now draw to a close these few and 
imperfect remafks on the natural history of the 
Bible, and I will do so by briefly considéring that 
pgttion of this natural history which, during the 
last fifty years, has &xcited’ more interest and more 

lon) 
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contioversy than any passage of similar length in 
the whole literature of the world. I mcan, of course, 
the fist chapter of Gencsis. 

The great battle between the theologians and 
men of science began in the field of astronomy. 
Then it passed to the field of geology, ‘and it was 
not until the antiquity of the globe, the reality of 
fossils, and all the other positions had been finally 
taken by the geologists that the battle was re- 
sumed with renewed fury against the biologists. 
Here the points in dispute cannot yet be said to 
have becn finally settled, if by a settlement we 
mean a general acquiescence by theologians ‘in the 
doctiine of natutalists. The principal fight has 
been around the question of evolutip: as against 
special creation. But, besides this piincipal fight, 
there has been a kind of subordinate fight over the 
oider of succession of vegetable and animal life 
upon the globe. Now, heie the question is a simple 
questior® of fact, and ought not to admit of any 
reasonable dispute. For no one nowadays ven- 
tues to impugn the accuracy of the geological 
record. The only question, therefore, is as 1o 
whether or not the first chapter of Genesis is in 
agreement with this record. And the answer to 
this question is perfectly plain. In some respects 
the two records are in agreement, while in other 
respects they are nol. In order fo show at once 
the points of agreement and the points of dis- 
agreement, I will plage the two records sie 
by side. ss 
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Record of Genesis. Record of Geology, 
Grass, herbs, trees, Certain cryptogamous plants?, 
Aquatic anmals and birds, Certain invertebrata, 

Cattle, creeping things. Certain fish, 
Beasts ofthe earth, Ceitain trees #; amphibia 
Man, Certain reptiles. 
» Certain birds®, 
a Certain mammals, 
Man, 


Now, it is evident that we here have a general 
correspondence, but it is no less evident that the 
correspondence is only general, or that it fails in 
most points of detail, In the first place, while the 
Biblical record appeais to repiesent each group of 
living things as having been formed in its entirety 
before the appearance of the next group, the 
scientific révord shows that no one-group was ever 
thus completed before the appearance of succeeding 
groups, In the case of every group, the process 
of species-formation was concurrent with that of 
some of the other groups. Therefoie, in the record 
of geology, I have prefaced each of the groups 
with the word ‘certain,’ in order to indicate that, 
at the period represented, only a very small frac- 
tional number’ of the forms comprised within that 
group had at that time made their appearance. 

Thus, for example, we find that in the Biblical 
record all the forms of vegetable life are repre- 
sented as having been in existence before any of 
the forms of animal life. At least it appears to 


1 Probably, ? i.e, tregeferns, 
3 But no actual prof of birds before mammals 
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me that this is the only meaning we can properly 
ascribe to the expression ‘grass, herbs, and trees.’ 
“But, if so, of couse this statement of Genesis is very 
far wide of the truth. Similarly it is represeated that 
all aquatic animals appeared before any terresfrial 
animals, Now, although it is probably true that 
animal life upon this globe began in the water, 
it is certainly not tiue that all the forms of aquatic 
animals had made their appearance before any of 
the terrestrial forms. On the contrary, it was only 
a small proportional part of the former which 
had been evolved before some of them became 
adapted to live upon dry land, Moreover, the 
Genesis account expressly includes under the 
category of aquatic animals ‘every crgature that 
moveth’ in the waters, up even to ‘great whales.’ 
It thus becomes impossible to limit the class 
aquatic animals to aquatic invertebrata and fish. 
And, even if this could be done, the difficulty would 
still 1emajn that terrestrial invertebrata are repre- 
sented (under the name of ‘creeping things’) as 
appearing long subsequently to aquatic inverte- 
brata, secing that they are said to have appeared 
subsequently to birds, and even to cattle. I’or we 
find that birds, and even cattle, are said to have 
appeared before ‘creeping things,’ which we can 
only understand to mean insects, snails, amphibia, 
reptiles, &c., as these aie classed together in Levi~ 
ticus under*the same term, Lastly, it follows from 
these discrepancies thatematters are in no way, 
mended by supposing tMe recOrd of Genesis to 
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mean what it does not say, or to indicate only 
the earliest appearance of any ‘representatives’ 
of the sundry classes named. 

This, { think, is enough to show how misguided 
are gine attempts of so-called ‘reconcilers, who 
endéavour to force upon the account given in 
Genesis the results of modern investigation. These 
reconcilers always proceed in the same way. They 
first magnify the points of agreement, and next 
endeavour by sundty aitifices of rhetoric to cover 
up the points of disagreement ; then they represent 
that, on the whole, the agreement is so remarkable 
that it can only be explained by the hypothesis of 
inspiration, Now it is no business of mine either 
to impugn’‘or to vindicate the hypothesis of inspi- 
ration; but’ I may observe that those who have 
the interests of this hypothesis at heart are only 
displaying their own shortsightedness by secking 
to befriend it in any such way as this. Even if 
the coincidence between Genesis and geology had 
been very much moie close than it ig, surely it 
would have been a somewhat slender thread of 
argument on which to hang so impoitant a doc- 
trine. But, as the matter stands, there is nothing 
in the cosmology of Genesis which we might not 
have expected to meet with in the early philosophy 
of natural history. The idea pervading the alleged 
order of succession appears to me a sufficiently 
obvious, and, when propeily consideyed, a very 
interesting idea. It is the idea of a progressive 
“advance from the less to the more highly orBanized ; 
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and I doubt not that, if the writer had known more 
about the internal anatomy of the animal kingdom, 
‘nis tecord would have been in very much closer 
agreement with that of modern science shan we 
have scen it to be 


* 
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THE DARWINIAN THEORY OF 
INSTINCT. 


‘GAVEST thou the goodly wings unto the pea- 
cocks? o1 wings and featheis unto the ostiich? 
which leaveth het eggs in the earth, and waimeth 
them in the dust, and foigettcth that the foot may 
crush them, or that the wild beast may bieak 
them,... Because God hath deptived her of wis- 
dom, neithet hath He imparted to her under- 
standing.’ 

This is the oldest theory of instinct. The writer 
of that sublime monument of literary, power in 
which it occus observed a failure of instinct on 
the pail of the osttich, and foithwith attributed 
the fact to neglect on the patt of the Deity; the 
implication plainly being that in all cases where 
instinct is perfect, or completely suited to the 
needs of the animal presenting it, the fact is to be 
attributed to a God-given faculty of wisdom. This, 
I say, is the oldest theory of instinct, and I may 
add that, until within the past twenty-five years, 


it has been the only theoty of instinct. I think, 


therefore, I ought®to begin by explaining that this 


rn 
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venerable and time-honoured theory is a purely 
theological explanation of the ultimate source of 
énstinct, and therefore cannot be affected by any 
scientific theory as to the proximate cases of 
instinct. It is with such a theory alone that we 
shall here be concerned. ‘When giants build, men 
must bring the stones.” Tor the past eight or ten 
years I have been engaged in elaborating Myr. Dar- 
win’s theories in the domain of psychology, and 
I cannot allude to my own work in this connexion 
without expressing the deep obligations under 
which I lie to his ever ready and ever generous 
assistance—assistance rendered not only in the 
way of conversation and correspondence, but also 
by his kindness in making over to me All his un- 
published manuscripts, together with the notes and 
clippings which he had been making for the past 
«forty years in psychological matters, I have now 
gone carefully through all this material, and have 
published most of it in my work on Afental Lvolum 
tion in Animals, 1 allude to this work on the 
present occasion in order to observe that, as it has 
so recently come out, I shall fecl myself entitled 
to assume that few have read it; and therefore 
I shall not cramp my remarks by secking to avoid 
any of the facts or arguments therein contained, 
As there are not many words within the compass 
of our language which have their meanings less 
definitely figed than the word ‘instinct,’ it is neces- 
sary that I should begin. by clearly defining the 
sense in‘Which I shall use. e 
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In general literature and conversation we usually 
find that instinct is antithetically opposed to 
reason, and this in such wise that the mental opera? 
tions of the lower animals are termed instinctive; 
those of man being termed rational. This rough 
and ready attempt at psychological classification 
has descended to us from remote antiquity, and, 
like kindred attempts at zoological classification, 
is not a bad one so far as it goes. To divide the 
animal kingdom into beasts, fowls, fish, and creep- 
ing things, is a truly scientific classification as far 
as it goes, only it does not go far enough for the 
requirements of more careful observation; that is 
to say, it only recognizes the more obvious and 
sometimes only superficial differences, while it 
neglects the more hidden and usually mort impor- 
tant resemblances. And to classify all the mental 
phenomena of animal life under the term ‘instinct, ° 
while reserving the term ‘reason’ to designate a 
mental peculiarity distinctive of man, ig,to follow 
a similarly archaic method. It is quite true that 
instinct preponderates in animals, while reason 
preponderates, in man. This obvious fact is what 
the world has always seen, just as it saw that 
flying appeared to be distinctive of birds, and 
creeping of reptiles. Nevertheless, a bat was all 
the while a mammal, and a pterodactyl was not 
a bird; and it admits of proof as definite that 
what we call instinct in animals occurs im man, and 
that what we call reasondn man occurs in animals, 
This, I mean, is the casé if we wait to attach any 
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definition to the words which we employ. It fs 
quite evident that there is some difference between 
@he mind of a man and the mind of a brute, and 
if, without waiting to ascertain what this difference 
is, we say that it consists in the presence or absgnce 
of the faculty of reason we are making the same 
kind of mistake as when we say that the difference 
between a bird and a mammal consists in the pre- 
sence or absence of the faculty of flying. Ofcourse, 
if we choose, we may employ the word ‘reason’ 
to signify all the differences taken together, what- 
ever they may bc; and so, if we like, we may use 
the word ‘flying.’ But in cither case we shall be 
talking nonsense, because we should be divesting 
the words of their meaning, or proper schse. The 
meaning of the word ‘reason’ is the faculty of 
ratiocination—the faculty of drawing inferences 
from a perceived equivalency of relations, no 
matter whether the relations involve the simplest 
mental pgrceptions, or the most abstruse mathe- 
matical calculations. And in this, the only real 
and proper sense of the word, reason is not the 
special prerogative of man, but ogcurs through 
the zoological scale at Icast as far down as the 
articulata. 
What then is to be our definition of instinct ? 
First of all, instinct involves menéal operation, 
and therefore implics consciousness, This is the 
point whieh distinguishes instinct from reflex 
action. Unless we assume that a new-born infant, 
for exafhple, i is conscious*of sucking, it is as great” 
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a misnomer to term its adaptive movements in the 
performance of this act instinctive as it would be 
similarly to ie1m the adaptive movements of its 
stomach subsequently performing the act of diges- 
tign. 

Next, instinct implies hereditary knowledge of 
the objects and relations with respect to which 
it is exercised; it may theiefore operate in full 
perfection prior to any expericnce on the part of 
the individual. When the pupa of a bee, for in- 
stance, changes into an imago, it passes suddenly 
from one set of experiences to another, the differ- 
ence between its previous life as a larva and its 
new life as an imago being as great as the 
differencé between the lives of two animals be- 
longing to two different sub-kingdoms; yet as 
soon as its wipgs are dry it exhibits all the complex 
instincts of the mature insect in full perfection- 
And the same is true of the instincts of vertebrated 
animals, as we know from the researches of the 
late Mr. Douglas Spalding and others. 

Again, instincl does not imply any necessary 
knowledge of the relations between means em~ 
ployed and ends attaincd. Such knowledge may 
be present in any degree of distinctness, or it 
may not be present at all; but in any case it is 
immaterial to the exercise of the instinct. Take, 
for example, the instinct of the Bembex. This 
insect brings from time to time fresl» food to her 
young, and remembers, very exactly the entrance 
to her cell, althOugh she has covered it With sand, 
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so as not to be distinguishable from the surround- 
ing suiface. Yet M. Fabre found that if he 
brushed away the carth and the underground 
passage leading to the nursery, thus exposing the 
contained larva, the patent insect ‘was quitq at 
a loss, and did not even recognize her own off- 
spring, It scemed as if she knew the doors, 
nursery, and the passage, but not her child,’ 

Lastly, instinct is always similarly manifested 
under similar circumstances by all the individuals 
of the same species. And, it may be added, these 
circumstances are always such as have been of 
frequent occurience in the life-history of the 
species. 

Now in all these respects instinct differs con- 
spicuously from every other faculty of mind, and 
especially from reason. Therefore, to gather up 
wall these differentiae into one definition, we may 
say that instinct is the name given to those facul- 
ties of mind which are conceined in consciously 
adaptive action, prior to individual experience, 
without necessary knowledge of the relation be- 
tween means cmployed and ends ajtained; but 
similarly peiformed under similar and frequently 
recurring circumslances by all the individuals of 
the same species, 

Such being my definition of instinct, I shall now 
pass on to consider Mr. Darwin’s theory of the 
origin and development of instincts. 

Now, to begin with, Ms, Darwin’s theory does 
not, as fhany suppose that it docs, ascribe the 
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origin and development of all instincts to natural 
selection. This theory does, indeed, suppose that 
natural selection is an important factor in thé 
process; but it neither supposes that it is the only 
factor, nor even that, in the case of numbeiless 
instincts, it has had anything at all to do with 
their formation. Take, for example, the instinct 
of wildness, or of hereditary fear as directed towards 
any particular enemy—-say man. It has been the 
experience of tavellers, who have first visited 
oceanic islands without human inhabitants and 
previously unvisited by man, that the animals are 
_ destitute of any fear of man. Under such circum- 
stances the birds have been known to alight on 
the heads*and shoulders of the new-comers, and 
wolves to come and eat meat held in one hand 
while a knife was held ready to slay them with 
the other. But this primitive fearlessness of man > 
gradually passes into an hereditary instinct of 
wildness, as the special experiences of man’s pro- 
clivities accumulate ; and as this instinct is of too 
rapid a growth to admit of our attributing it to 
natural selection (not one per cent. of the animals 
having been destroyed before the instinct is de- 
veloped) we can only attribute its growth to the 
effects of inherited observation, In other words, 
just as, in the lifetime of the individual, adjustive 
actions which were originally intelligent may by 
frequent repetition become automatic,oso, in the 
lifetime of the species, acsions originally intelligent 
‘may, by frequent fepetition and heredity, So unite 
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their efforts on the nervous system that the lajter 
is prepared, even before individual experience, to 
eperfoim adjustive actions mechanically which, in 
previous generations, were performed intelligently. 
This mode of origin of instincts has been appro- 
priately called the ‘lapsing of intelligence, and it 
was fully recognized by Mr. Darwin as a factor in 
the formation of instinct. 

The Dai winian theory of instinct, then, attributes 
the evolution of instincts to these two causes acting 
either singly or in combination—natural selection 
and lapsing intelligence. I shall now procced to 
adduce some of the more important facts and, 
considerations which, to the best of my judgement, 
suppoit this theory, and show it to be*by far the 
most comprehensive and satisfactory explanation 
of the phenomena which has hitheito been pro- 
pounded. ‘ 

That many instincts must have owed their origin 
and development to natural selection exclusively 
is, I think, rendered evident by the following general 
considerations :— 

(t) Considering the gicat importance of instincts 
to species, we are prepared to expect that they 
must be in large pail subject to the influence of 
natural selection. (2) Many instinctive actions 
are performed by animals too low in the scale to 
admit of our supposing that the adjustments which 
are now igstinctive can ever have been intelligent. 
(3) Among the higher animals instinctive actions 
ate pefformed at an agesheforerintelligence, or thé 
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power of learning by individual experience, has 
begun to assert itself. (4) Many instincts, as we 
now find them, aie of a kind which, although per- 
. formed by intelligent animals at a matured age, 
yet cat “obviously never have been originated by 
intelfigent obseivation. Take, for instance, the 
instinct of incubation. It is quite impossible that 
any animal can ever have kept its eggs warm with 
the intelligent purpose of developing their contents; 
so we can only suppose that the incubating instinct 
began in some such form as we now see it in the 
spider, where the object of the process is protection, 
as distingyished from the imparting of heat. But 
‘incidental to such protection is the imparting of 
heat, and,*as animals gradually became warm- 
blooded, no doubt this latter function became of 
more and more impoitance to incubation. Con- 
sequently, those’ individuals which most constantly 
cuddled their eggs would develop most progeny, 
and so the incubating instinct would be developed 
by natural selection without there ever ha¥ing been 
any intelligence in the matter. 

From these four general considerations, there- 
fore, we may’ conclude (without waiting to give 
special illustrations of each) that one mode of 
origin of instincts consists in natural selection, or 
survival of the «fittest, continuously preserving 
actions which, although never intelligent, yet 
happen to have been of bencfit. to the animals 
which first chanced to perform them, Among 
‘animals, both in aestate ‘of nature and dofnestica- 
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tion, we constantly mect with individual peculiari- 
ties of disposition and of habit, which in themscives 
aie utterly meaningless, and therefore quite useless. 
But it is easy to sce that, if among a number of 
such meaningless or fortuitous psychologfcal varia~ 
tions any one arises which happens to be of use, 
this vaiiation would be seized upon, intensified, 
and fostered by natural selection, just as in the 
analogous case of stiuctures, Morcover there is 
evidence that such fortuitous variations in the 
psychology of animals (whether useless or accident- 
ally useful) are frequently inheiited, so as to 
become distinctive not merely of individuals, but 
of 1aces or strains. Thus, among Mr. Daiwin’s 
manuscripts I find a letter from Mr, Thwaits under 
the date 1860, saying that all his domestic ducks 
in Ceylon had quite lost their natmal instincts 
with regard to water, which they would never enter 
unless driven, and that when the young birds were 
thus compelled to enter the water they had to be 
quickly taken out again to prevent them from 
drowning. Mr, Thwaits adds that this peculiatity 
only occurs in one particular breed. Tumblers 
pigcons instinctively tumbling, powter-pigeons in- 
stinctively pouting, &c., are further illustrations of 
the same general fact. 

Coming now to instincts developed by lapsing 
intelligence, I have already alluded to the acquisi- 
tion of an heicditary fear of man as an instance 
of this class, Now not only may the hereditary 
fear of*man be thus acfuired, through the obsert 
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vation of ancestors—and this even to the extent 
of knowing by instinct what constitutes safe dis- 
tance fiom fire-arms; but, conversely, when fully 
formed it, may again be lost by disuse. Thus 
there Js no animal more wild, or difficult to tame, 
than the young of the wild rabbit; while there is 
no animal more tame than the young of the 
domestic rabbit. And the same remark applies, 
though in a somewhat lesser degree, to the young 
of the wild and of the domestic duck. For, 
according to Dr. Rae, ‘If the eggs of a wild duck 
are placed with those of a tame duck under a hen 
tp be hatched, the ducklings from the former, on 
the veiy day, they leave the egg, will immediately 
endeavour to hide themselves, or take to the 
water, if there be any water, should any one 
approach, whilst the young from the tame duck’s 
eggs will show little or no alarm.’ Now, as neither 
rabbits nor ducks are likely to have been selected 
by man to breed from on account of tagneness, 
we may set down the loss of wildness in the 
domestic breeds to the uncompounded effects of 
hereditary mempry of man as a harmless animal, 
just as we attributed the original acquisition of 
instinctive wildness to the hereditary memory of 
man as a dangerous animal; in neither case can 
we suppose that the piinciple of selection has 
operated in any considerable degree. 

Thus far, for the sake of clearness, I have dealt 
speci with these two factors in the formation 

instinct—natural Selection and lapsing intelli- 
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gence—and have sought to show that cither of 
them working singly is sufficient to develop some 
instincts. But, no doubt, in the case of most 
instincts intelligence and natural selegtion have 
gone hand-in-hand, or co-operated, in progucing 
the observed results—natural selection always 
secuiing and rendeting permanent any advances 
which intelligence may have made, Thus, to take 
one case as an illustration, Dr. Rae tells me that 
the grouse of North Ametica have‘ the cuious 
instinct of bur:owing a tunnel just below the surface 
of the snow, In the end of this tunnel they sleep 
secuicly, for, when any four-footed enemy approachgs 
the mouth of the tunnel, the bird, in order to escape, 
has only to fly up through the thin covering of 
snow. Now in this case the grouse probably began 
to burrow in the snow for the sake of warmth, or 
concealment, or both ; and, if so, thus far the bur~ 
rowing was an act of intelligence. But the longer 
the tugnel the better would it serve in the above- 
described means of escape; therefore natural sclec- 
tion would tend to preserve the birds which made 
the longest tunnels, until the utmost benefit that 
length of tunnel could give had been attained, 
And, similatly, I believe, all the host of animal 
instincts may be fully explained by the joint 
operation of these two causes—intelligent adjust- 
ment and survival of the fittest. For now I may 
draw atfention to another fact which is of great 
impoitance, viz, that,instincts admit of being 
modified as modifying ci:cufhstances may require. 
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In other words, instincts are not rigidly fixed, but 
are plastic, and their plasticity renders them capable 
of improvement or of alteration, according as 
intelligent, observation requires. The assistance 
which, is thus rendered by intelligence to natural 
selection must obviously be very great, for, under 
any change in the surrounding conditions of life 
which calls for a corresponding change in the 
ancestral instincts of the animal, natural selection 
is not left to wait, as it were, for the required 
variations to arise fortuitously; but is from the 
first furnished by the intelligence of the animal with 
the particular variations which are needed. 

In order to demonstrate this principle of the 
variation of instinct under the guidance of intelli- 
gence, I may here introduce a few examples. 

Huber observes, ‘How ductile is the instinct of 
bees, and how teadily it adapts itself to the place, 
the circumstances, and the needs of the community.’ 
Thus, by means of contrivances, which I need not 
here explain, he forced the bees either to cease 
building combs or to change their instinctive mode 
of building frog above downwards to building in 
the reverse direction, and also horizontally. The 
bees in each case changed their mode of building 
accordingly. Again, an irregular piece of comb, 
when placed by Huber on a smooth table, tottered 
so much that the humble bees could not work on 
so unsteady a basis. To prevent the tottering, 
two or three bees held the comb by fixing their 
ffont feet on the table, and their hind feet on the 
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comb. This they continued to do, relieving guard, 
for three days, until they had built supporting 

' pillars of wax. Some other humble bees, when 
shut up,and so prevented from getting mass where- 
with to cover their nests, tore threads from a,picce 
of cloth, and ‘carded them with their feet into 
a fretted mass, which they uscd as moss, Lastly, 
Andrew Knight observed that his bees availed 
themselves of a kind of cement made of iron and 
turpentine, with which he had covered some 
decorticated trces—using this ready-made material 
instead of their own propolis, the manufacture of 
which they discontinued; and more recently it 
has been observed that bees ‘instead of searching 
for pollen, will gladly avail themselves of a very 
different substance, namely, oatmeal.’ Now in all 
these cases it is evident that if, from any change 
of environment, such accidental conditions were 10 
occur in a state of nature the bees would be ready 
at any fime io meet them by intelligent adjust- 
ment, which, if continued sufficiently long and 
aided by selection, would pass into truc instincts 
of building combs in new directiong, of supporting 
combs during their construction, of carding threads 
of cloth, of substituting cement for propolis, and of 
oatmeal for pollen, 

Turning to higher animals, Andrew Knight tells 
us of a bird which, having built her nest upon 
a forcing-house, ceased to visit it during the day 
when the heat of the ,house was sufficient to 
incubate the eggs; but always*relurned to sit upon 
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the eggs at night when the temperature of the 
house fell. Again, thread and worsted are now 
habitually used by sundry species of birds in 
building their nests, instead of wool and horse- 
hair, avhich in turn were no doubt originally sub- 
stitutes for vegetable fibres and grasses. This is 
especially noticeable in the case of the tailor-bird, 
which finds thread the best material wherewith to 
sew, The common house-sparrow furnishes an- 
other instance of intelligent adaptation of nest- 
building to circumstances; for in trees it builds 
a domed nest (presumably, therefore, the ancestral 
type), but in towns avails itself by preference of 
sheltered hales in buildings, where it can afford to 
save time and trouble by constructing a loosely 
formed nest. Moreover, the chimney- and house- 
swallows have similarly changed their instincts of 
nidification, and in America this change has taken 
place within the last two or three hundred years, 
Indeed, according to Captain Elliott Cougg, all the 
species of swallow on that continent (with one 
possible exception) have thus modified the sites 
and structures, of their nests in accordance with 
the novel facilities afforded by the settlement of 
the country. 

Another instructive case of an intelligent change 
of instinct in connexion with nest-building is given 
from a letter by Mr, Haust, dated New Zealand, 
1862, which I find’among Mr. Darwin’s manu- 
gctipts. Mr. Haust says,that the Paradise ducks, 
which naturally or *usually build thei1 nests along 
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the riveis on the ground, have becn observed by 
him on the cast of the island, when disturbed in 
their nests upon the ground, to build ‘new ones 
on the tops of high trees, afterwards bringing their 
young oncs down on their backs to the water’; 
and exactly the same thing has been recorded by 
another observer of the wild ducks of Guiana, 
Now, if intelligent adjustment to peculiar circum- 
stances is thus adequate, not only to make a whole 
breed or species of bird tianspoit their young upon 
their backs—or, as in the case of the woodcock, 
between their legs—but even to make web-footed 
water-fowl build thei: nests in high trees, I think 
we can have no doubt that if the nged of such 
adjustment were of sufficiently long continuance 
the intelligence which leads to it would eventually 
produce a new and iemarkable*modification of 
their ancestral instinct of nest-building, 

Turning now from the instinct of nidification 
to that »f incubation, I may give one example to 
show the plasticity of the instinct in relation to 
the observed requirements of progeny. Several 
years ago I placed in the nest of a sitting Brahma 
hen four newly-born ferrets, She took to them 
almost immediately, and 1:emained with them for 
rather more than a fortnight, when I made.a sepa- 
ration, Duiing the whole of the time the hen had 
to sit upon the nest, for the young ferrets were not 
able to follow her about, as young chickens would 
have done. The hen was very much puzzled by, 
the lethargy of her offspring,"and two or three 
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times a day she used 1o fly off the nest, calling 
on her brood to follow; but, on hearing their cries 
of distiess from cold, she always returned imme- 
diately, and sat with patience for six or seven 
hoursgmore. I found that it only took the hen 
one day to learn’ the meaning of their crics of 
distress; for after the first day she would always 
run in an agitated manner to any place where 
I concealed the fetrets, provided that this place 
was not too far away from the nest to prevent her 
from hearing the cries of distress, Yet T do not 
think it would be possible to imagine a greater 
contrast between two cries than the shrill piping 
note of a ygung chicken and the hoaise growling 
noise of a young ferret, At times the hen used 
to fly off the nest with a loud scream, which was 
doubtless due te the unaccustomed sensation of 
being gripped by the young ferrets in their search 
for the teats. It is further woithy of remark that 
the hen showetl so much anxiety when the ferrets 
were taken from the nest to be fed that T adopted 
the plan of giving them the milk in their nest, and 
with this arrangement the hen seemed quite satis- 
fied; al any rate she used to chuck when she saw 
the milk coming, and surveyed the feeding with 
evident satisfaction. 

Thus we sec that even the oldest and most 
important instincts in bees and birds admit of 
being greatly modified, both in the individual and 
jn the race, by intelligen, adaptation to changed 
conditions of life; ‘and therefore we can scarcely 
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doubt that the principle of lapsing intelligence 
must be of much assistance to that of natural 
selection in the origination and development of 
instincts. 

T shall now turn to another branch of the swbject. 
From the nature of the case it is not 10 be expected 
that we should obtain a great varicty of instances 
among wild animals of new instincts acquired under 
human observation, seeing that the conditions of 
their life, as a rule, remain pretty uniform for any 
periods over which human observation can extend, 
But, from a time before the beginning of history, 
mankind, in the practice of domesticating animals, 
has been making what we may deem a gigantic 
experiment upon the topic before us, 

The influences of domestication upon the psy- 
chology of animals may be broadly considered ‘as 
both negative and positive—negative in the obli- 
teration of natural instincts ; positive in the creation 
of artifigial instincts. We will consider these two 
branches separately. Here we may again revert 
to the obliteration of natural wildness. We all 
know that the horse is an casily breakable animal, 
but his nearest allies in a state of nature, the zebra 
and the quagga, are the most obstinately unbreak- 
able of animals, Similar remarks apply to the 
natural wilducss of all wild species of kine, as 
contrasted with the innate tameness of our do- 
mesticated breeds. Consider again the case of the 
cat, The domesticated animal is sufficiently tame, 
even from kittenhood, wheread its nearest cousin 
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in a state of nature, the wild cat, is perhaps of all 
animals the most untameable, But of course it is 
in the case of the dog that we meet with the 
strongest evidence on this point. The most general 
and gharacteristic features in the psychology of 
all the domesticated varieties are faithfulness, do- 
cility, and sense of dependence upon a master ; 
whereas the most usual and characteristic features 
in the psychology of all the wild species are 
fierceness, treachery, and self-reliance. But, not 
further to pursue the negative side of this subject, 
let us now turn to the positive, or to the power 
which man has shown himself to possess of im- 
planting new instincts in the mental constitution 
of animals. For the sake of brevity I shall here 
confine myself to the most conspicuous instance, 
which is of course furnished by the dog, seeing 
that the dog has always been selected and trained 
with more or less express reference to his mental 
qualities. And here I may observe that in the 
process of modifying psychology by domestication 
exactly the same principles have been brought 
into operation,as those to which we attribute the 
modification of instincts in general; for the pro- 
cesses of artificial selection and training in successive 
generations are precisely analogous to the processes 
of natural selection and lapsing of intelligence in 
a state of nature, 

Touching what Mr. Darwin calls the artificial 
instincts of the dog, I may first mention those 
which he has himself dilated upon—I mean the 
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instincts of pointing, retricving, and sheep-tending ; 
but as Mr. Darwin has glready fully treated of 
these instincts I shall got, go over the ground 
which he has traversed, Be shall confine myself 
to the consideration of ahother artificial ingtinct, 
which, although not mentioned by him, sccims to 
me of no less significance—I mean the instinct of 
guarding property. This is a purely attificial 
instinct, coat by man expressly for his own 
purposes: and it is now so strongly ingrained in 
the intelligence of the dog that it is unusual to 
find any individual animal in which it is wholly 
absent. Thus, we all know that without any 
training a dog will allow a stranger to, pass by his 
mastei's gate without molestation, but that as soon 
as the stranger passes within the gate, and so 
trespasses upon what the dog knows to be his 
master’s territory, the animal immediately begins 
to batk in order to give his master notice of the 
invasion, And this leads me to observe that 
barking is itself an artificial instinct, developed, 
I believe, as an offshoot from the moie general 
instinct of guarding property. Noye of the wild 
species of dog are known to bark, and therefore 
we must conclude that barking is an artificial 
instinct, acquired for the purpose of notifying to 
his master the presence of thieves or cnemics, I 
may futher obseive that this instinct of guarding 
property extends to the formation of an instinctive 
idea, on the part of the animal, of itself constituting 
part of that property. If, for instance, a frietid 
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gives you temporary charge of his dog, even al- 
though the dog may ngver have seen you before, 
observing that you are ts master’s friend and that 
his master intends ydliytoytake charge of him, he 
immediately transfers hipallegiance from his master 
to you, as to a deputed owner, and will then follow 
you through any number of crowded streets with 
the utmost confidence. Thus, whether we look to 
the negative or to the positive ifftuences of do- 
mestication upon the psychology of the dog, we 
must conclude that a change has been wrought, so 
profound that the whole mental constitution of the 
animal now piesents a more expiess reference to 
the needs of another, and his enslaving animal, 
than it does to his own. Indeed, we may say that 
there is no one feature in the whole psychology 
of the dog which has been left unaltered by the 
influence of man, excepting only those instincts 
which, being neither useful nor harmful to man, 
have never been subject to his operation—such, for 
instance, as the instinct of burying food, turning 
round to make a bed before lying down, &c. 

I will now turn to another branch of the subject, 
and one which, although in my opinion of the 
greatest importance, has never before been alluded 
to; I mean the local and specific variations of 
instinct. By a local variation of instinct, I mean 
a variation presented by a species in a state of 
‘ture over some particular area of geographical 
distribution. It is easy,to see the impoitance of 
such local variations of instinct as evidence of the 
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transmutation of instinct, if we reflect that such 
a local variation is obviously on its way to be- 
coming a new instinct, For example, the beavers 
in California have ceased to make dains, the hyenas 
in South Africa have ceased to make burrows, and 
there is a squirrel in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Airy which has developed carnivorous tastes— 
running about the trees, not to search for nuts, 
but to search for birds, the blood of which it sucks, 
In Ohinitahi there is a mountain parrot which, 
before the settlement of the place, was a honey- 
eater, but when sheep were introduced the birds 
found that mutton was more palatable to them, 
than honey, and quickly abandoned their ancestral 
habits, exchanging their simple taste’ of honey- 
caters for the savageness of tearers of flesh, For 
the birds come in flocks, single qut a sheep, tear 
out the wool, and, when the sheep, exhausted by 
running about, falls upon its side, they bore into 
the abdominal cavity to get at the fat which sur- 
rounds the kidneys, : 

These, I think, are sufficient instances Lo show 
what I mean by local variations of instinct, Turn~ 
ing now to the specific variations, I think they 
constitute even stronger evidence of the transmu- 
tation of instinct; for where we find an instinct 
peculiar to a species, or not occurring in any other 
species of the genus, we have the strongest possible 
evidence of that particular instinct having been 
specially developed in that particular specics, And 
this evidence is of particular cogency when, as 
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sometimes happens, the change of instinct is as- 
sociated with structures pointing to the state of 
the instincts before the change. Thus, for example, 
the dipper belongs to a non-aquatic family of birds, 
but has developed the instinct, peculiar to its 
specie’, of diving under water and running along 
the bottoms of streams. The species, however, 
has not had time, since the acquisition of this 
instinct, to develop any of the structures which 
in all aquatic families of birds are correlated with 
their aquatic instincts, such as webbed feet, &c. 
That is to say, the bird retains all its structural 
affinities, while departing from the family type as 
regards its instincts. A precisely converse case 
occurs in certain species of birds belonging to 
families which are aquatic in their affinities, these 
species, however, having lost their aquatic instincts, 
Such is the casé, for example, with the upland 
geese. These are true gecse in all their affinities, 
tetaining the webbed feet, and all the structures 
suited to the display of aquatic instincts ; yet they 
never visit the water. Similarly, there are species 
of parrots and tree frogs, which, while still retaining 
the structures adapted to climbing trees, have en- 
tirely lost their arboreal habits. Now, short of 
actual historical or palaeontological information— 
which of course in the case of instincts is unattain- 
able, seeing that instincts, unlike structures, never 
occur in a fossil state~short, I say, of actual 
historical or palaeontological information, we could, 
have no stronger testimony to the fact of trans- 
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mutation of instincts than is furnished by such 
cases, wherein a particular species, while departing 
from the instinctive habits of its nearest allics, still 
retains the structures which are only suited to the 
instincts now obsolete. 

Now this last head of evidence—that, famely, 
as to local and specific variations of instincts— 
differs in one important respect from all the other 
heads of evidence which I have previously adduced. 
For, while these other heads of evidence had 
reference to the theory concerning the cazses of 
transmutation, this head of evidence has reference 
to the fact of transmutation. Whatever, therefore, 
we may think concerning the evidence of the 
causes, this evidence is quite distinc€ from that on 
which I now rely as conclusive proof of the fact, 

I shall now, for the sake of fairness, briefly 
allude to the more important cases of special 
difficulty which lie against Mr, Darwin’s theory 
of the, origin and development of instincts, Tor 
the sake of brevity, however, I shall not allude to 
those cases of special difficulty which he has him- 
self treated in the Origin of Species but shall 
confine myself to considering thé other and most 
formidable cases which, after surveying all the 
known instincts presented by animals, I have felt 
to be such, 

First, we have the alleged instinct of the scorpion 
committing suicide when surrounded by fire. This 
instinct, if it really exists, would no doubt present 
a difficulty, because it ‘is clearly an instinct which, 
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being not only of no use, but actually detrimental 
both to the individual and the species, could never 
have been developed either by natural selection or 
by lapsing intelligence. I may, however, dismiss 
this case with a mere mention, because as yet the 
evidence is not sufficiently precise to admit of our 
definitely accepting the facts. 

There can be no such doubt, however, attaching 
to another instinct largely prevalent among insects, 
and which is unquestionably detrimental, both to 
the individual and to the species. I allude to the 
instinct of flying through flame. This is unques- 
tionably a true instinct, because it ig manifested 
by all individuals of the same species. How then 
are we to explain its occurrence? I think we may 
do so by considering, in the first place, that flame 
is not a sufficiently common object in nature to 
lead to any express instinct for its avoidance; and 
in the next place by considering that insects un- 
questionably manifest a disposition to approach 
and examine shining objects. Whether this dis- 
position is due to mere curiosity, or to a desire to 
ascertain if the shining objects will, like flowers, 
yield them food, is a question which need not here 
concern us. We have merely to deal with the fact 
that such a general disposition is displayed. Taking 
then this fact, in connexion with the fact that 
flame is not a sufficiently common object in nature 
to lead to any instinct expressly directed towards 
its avoidance, it seems to me that the difficulty we 
are considering is a difficulty no longer. 

E 
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The shamming-dead of insects appears at first 
sight a formidable difficulty, because it is impos- 
sible to understand how any insect can have 
acquired the idea cither of death or of its in- 
tentional simulation. This difficulty occusred to 
Mr. Darwin thirty or foity ycars ago, and among 
his manuscripts I find some very interesting notes 
of experiments upon the subject. Ile procured 
a number of insects which exhibited the instinct, 
and carefully noted the attitude in which they 
feigned death. Some of these insects he then 
killed, and he found that in no case did the attitude 
in which they feigned death resemble the attitude 
in which they really dicd. Consequgntly we must 
conclude that all the instinct amounts to is that of 
remaining motionless, and therefore inconspicuous, 
in the presence of danger; and there is no more 
difficulty in undeistanding how such an instinct 
as this should be developed by natural selection 
in aneanimal which has no great powers of loco- 
motion than there is in understanding how the 
instinct to run away from danger should be de- 
veloped in another animal with.powers of rapid 
locomotion. The case, however, is not, I think, 
quite so casy to understand in the feigning death 
of higher animals. From the evidence which I 
have I find it almost impossible to doubt that 
cerlain birds, foxes, wolves, and monkeys, not to 
mention some other and more doubtful cases, 
exhibit the peculiarity of appearing dead when 
captured by man. As all these animals are highly 
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locomotive, we cannot here attribute the fact to 
protective causes. Moreover, in these animals this 
behaviour is not truly instinctive, inasmuch as it 
is not presented by all, or even most, individuals. 
As yeé, however, observation of the facts is in- 
sufficient to furnish any data as to their explana- 
tion, although I may remark that possibly they 
may be due to the occurrence of the mesmeric or 
hypnotic state, which we know from recent re- 
searches may be induced in animals under the 
influence of forcible manipulation. 

The instinct of feigning injury by cettain birds 
presents a peculiar difficulty, As we all know, 
partridges, dycks, and plovers, when they have 
a brood of young ones, and are alarmed by the 
approach of a carnivorous quadruped, such as 
a dog, will pretend to be wounded, flapping along 
the ground with an apparently broken wing in 
order to induce the four-footed enemy to follow, 
and thus to give time for the young breod to 
disperse and hide themselves. The difficulty here, 
of course, is to understand how the birds can have 
acquired the idea of pretending to have a broken 
wing, for the occasions must be very rare on which 
any bird has seen a companion thus wounded 
followed by a carnivdrous quadruped; and, even 
if such observations on their part were of frequent 
occurrence, it would be difficult to accredit the 
animals with so high a degree of reasoning power 
as would be required for them intentionally to 
imitate such movements. When I consulted 

ER 
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Mr, Darwin with reference to this difficulty, he gave 
me a provisional hypothesis by which it appeared 
to him that it might be met. Tle said that any 
one might observe, when a hen has a brood of 
young chickens and is threatened by a dag, that 
she will alternately rush at the dog and back again 
to the chickens, Now, if we could suppose that 
under these circumstances the mother biid is 
sufficiently intelligent to observe that when she 
runs away from the dog she is followed by the 
dog, it is not impossible that the maternal instinct 
might induce her to run away from a brood in 
order to lead the dog away from it. If this hap- 
pened in any cases, natural selection would tend to 
preserve those mother birds which adopted this 
device. I give this explanation as the only one 
which either Mr. Darwin or mysclf has been able 
to suggest. It will be observed, however, that it is 
unsatisfactory, inasmuch as it fails to account for 
the nfost peculiar feature of the instinct—I mean 
the trailing of the apparently wounded wing, 

The instinct of migiation furnishes another case 
of special difficulty, but as I have no space to 
dwell upon the sundry questions which il presents 
for solution I shall now pass on to the last of the 
special difficulties which most urgently call for 
consideration. The case to which I refer deserves, 
I think, to be regarded as the most extraordinary 
instinct in the world. There is a species of wasp- 
like insect, called the Sphex. This insect lays its 
eggs in a hole excavated in the ground, It then 
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flies away and finds a spider, which it stings in the 
main neive-centre of the animal, This has the 
effect of paialyzing the spider without killing it. 
The sphex then carries the now motionless spider 
to its qursery, and buries it with the eggs. When 
the eggs hatch out, the grubs feed on the paralyzed 
prey, which is then still alive and therefore quite 
fresh, although it has never been able to move 
since the time when it was buried. Of course the 
difficulty here is to understand how the sphex 
insect can have acquired so much anatomical and 
physiological knowledge concerning its prey as the 
facts imply. We might indeed suppose, as I in 
the first instance was led to suppose, that, the sting 
of the sphex’ and the nerve-centre of the spider 
being both organs situated on the median line of 
their respective ,possessors, the striking of the 
nerve-centre by the sting might in the first instance 
have been thus accidentally favoured, and so have 
supplied a basis from which natural selection could 
work to the perfecting of an instinct always to 
sting in one particular spot, But more recently 
the French entomologist, M. Fabre, who first 
noticed these facts with reference to the stinging 
of the spider, has observed another species of 
sphex which preyed upon the grasshopper, and, as 
the nervous system of a grasshopper is more 
elongated than the nervous system of a spider, 
the sphex in this case has to sting its prey in three 
successive nerve-centres in order to induce paralysis. © 
Again, still more recently, M. Fabre has found 
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another species of sphex, which preys upon a cater- 
pillar, and in this case the animal has to sting its 
victim in nine successive nerve-cenires, On my 
consulting Mr. Darwin in reference to these astonish- 
ing facts, he wrote me the following letter > 


I have been thinking about Pompilius and its 
allies, Please take the trouble to read on perfora- 
tion of the corolla, by Bees, p. 425, of my ‘ Cross- 
fertilization,’ to end of chapter. Bees show so much 
intelligence in their acts, that it seems not im- 
probable to me that the progenitors of Pompilius 
originally stung caterpillars and spiders, &c., in any, 
part of their bodies, and then observed by their 
intelligence that if they stung them in one par- 
ticular place, as between ceitain segments on the 
lower side, their prey was at once paralyzed. It 
does not seem to me at all incredible that this 
action should then become instinctive, i.e, memory 
transmitted from one generation to another. It 
does not seem necessary to suppose that, when 
Pompilius stung its prey in the ganglion, it in- 
tended, or knew, that ils prey would keep long 
alive. “The development of the larva may have 
been subsequently modified in relation to its half 
dead, instead of wholly dead prey ; supposing that 
the prey was at first quite killed, which would have 
required much stinging. Turn this over in your 
mind, &c, 


T confess that this explanation does not appear 
to me altogether satisfactory, although it is no 
doubt the best explanation that can be furnished 
on the lines of Mr. Darwin’s theory. 

In the brief space at my disposal, I have en- 
deavoured to give an outline sketch of the main 
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features of the evidence which tends to show that 
animal instincts have been slowly evolved under 
the influence of natural causes, the discovery of 
which we owe to the genius of Darwin. And, 
following the example which he has set, I shall 
conclude by briefly glancing at a topic of wider 
interest and more general impoitance. The gieat 
chapter on Instinct in the Origin of Species is 
brought to a close in the following words :-—~ 


Finally it may not be a logical deduction, but 
,to my imagination it is far more satisfactory to 
look at such instincts as the young cuckoo ejecting 
its foster-brothers, ants making slaves, the larvae 
of ichneumonidae feeding within the live bodies of 
caterpillars, ot as specially endowed or created 
instincts, but as small consequences of one general 
law leading to the advancement of all organic 
beings, namely, multiply, vary, let the strongest 
live, and the weakest die. 


This law may seem to some, as it has seemed 
to me, a hard one—hard, I mean, as an arf8wer to 
the question which most of us must at some time 
and in some shape have had faith enough to ask, 
‘Shall not the’ Judge of all the earth do right?’ 
For this is a law, rigorous and universal, that the 
race shall always be to the swift, the battle without 
fail to the strong; and in announcing it the voice 
of science has pioclaimed a strangely new beati- 
tude—Blessed are the fit, for they shall inherit 
the eaith. Surely these are hard sayings, for in the 
order of nature they constitute might the only right. 
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But, if we are thus led to feel a sort of moval repug- 
nance to Darwinian teaching, let us conclude by 
looking at this matter a little more closcly, and in 
the light that Darwin himself has flashed upon it 
in the short passage which Ihave quoted. 
Kighteen centuries before the publication of this 
book—the Origin of Speeies—St. Paul had said, 
in words as strong as any that have been used 
by the Schopenhauers and TTartmanns of to-day, 
‘the whole creation groaneth in pain and travail’? 
Therefore we did not need a Darwin to show us 
this terrible truth; but we did need a Daiwin to 
show us that out of all the evil which we see at 
least so much of good as we have known has 
come; that if this is a world of pain‘and sorrow, 
hunger, strife and death, at least the suffering has 
not been altogether profitless; that, whatever may 
be ‘the far-off divine event to which the whole 
creation moves,’ the whole creation, in all its pain 
and in all its travail, is certainly moving, and this in 
a directton which makes, if not for ‘righteousness,’ 
al all events for improvement. No doubt the 
origin of evil has proved a more difficult problem 
to solve than the origin of species ; but, thus viewed, 
T think that the Darwinian doctrine deserves to be 
regarded as in some measure a mitigation of the 
difficully; certainly in no case an aggravation of 
it. I do not deny that an immense residuum 
of difficulty remains, seeing that, so far as we cay, 
judge, the means employed certainly do not appear 
to he justified by the ends attained, But even here 
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we ought not to lose sight of the possibility that, if 
we could see deeper into the mystery of things, we 
might find some further justification of the evil, as 
unsuspected as was that which, as it scems to me, 
Darwin has brought to light. It is not in itself 
impossible—perhaps it is not even improbable— 
that the higher instincts of man may be pointing 
with as true an aim as those lower instincts of the 
brutes which we have been contemplating. And, 
even if the theory of evolution were ever to succeed 
in furnishing as satisfactory an explanation of the 
natural development of the former as it “has of 
the natural development of the latter, I think 
that the truest exponent of the meaning—as dis- 
tinguished from the causation—of these higher 
instincts would still be, not the man of science, but 
the poet, Here, therefore, it seems to me that 
men of science ought to leave the question of pain 
in Nature to be answered, so far as it can be 
answered, by the general voice of that humanity 
which we all share, and which is able to acknow- 
ledge that at least its own allotment of suffering is 
not an unmitigated evil. 


For clouds of sorrow deepness Jend, 
To change joy’s early rays, 

And manhood’s eyes alone can send 
A grief-ennobled gaze. 


While to that gaze alone expand 
Those skies of fullest thaught, 

Beneath whose star-lit vault we stand, 
Lone, wondering, and untaught. 
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We look before nnd after, + 
And pine for what is not, 
Our sincerest langhter 
With some pain is faught, 


Yet still— 


Our sweetest songs arc those that tell of saddest thought, 


Ill. 
MAN AND BRUTE. 


I SHALL assume it as established that the 
ptinciples of evolution have been shown to apply 
to the phenomena of mind as we find them 
piesented in the lower animals ; so that throughout 
the whole 1ange of the animal kingdom, with the 
exception of man, we have satisfactory evidence 
of these phenomena having all been due to pro- 
cesses of a natural and continuous development, 
the causation of which is now in a large measure 
ascei tained, ~ 

Starting, then, from this position, I desire to 
render a brief epitome of the leading points with 
regard, first, to the fact of ‘ mental evolution in 
. man,’ and, secondly, to the principles which, in 
this case, as in the case of the lowe: animals, have 
probably been concerned in the piocess. And 
here, I think, it is not too much to say that we 
have a problem which is not merely the most 
interesting of those that have fallen within the 
scope of my own woik, but perhaps the most 
interesting that has ever been submitted to the 
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contemplation of our race. If it is true that ‘the 
proper study of mankind is man, assuredly the 
study of nature has never before reached a territory 
of thought so important in all its aspects as that 
which, in our own generation, it is now for the first 
time approaching. After centuries of intellectual 
conquest in all regions of the phenomenal universe, 
man has at last begun to find that he may apply 
in a new and most unexpected manner the adage 
of antiquity, ‘Know thyself’ Tor he has begun 
lo perceive a strong probability, if not an actual 
certainty, that his own living nature is identical 
in kind with the nature of all other life, and that 
even the most amazing side of that nature—nay, 
the most amazing of all things withtn the reach 
of his knowledge—the human mind itself—is but 
the topmost inflorescence of ong mighty growth, 
whose roots and stem and many branches are 
sunk in the abyss of planetary time. 

The problem, therefoic, which in this generation 
has now, for the first time, been presented to 
human thought is the prollem of how this thought 
itself has come to be. A question of the deepest 
importance to every system of philosophy hag 
been raised by the study of biology, and it is the 
question whether the mind of man is essentially 
the same as the mind of the lower animals, or, 
having had, either wholly or in part, some other 
mode of origin, is essentially distinct, differing not 
only in degree, but in kind, from all other types 
of psychical existence. Now, secing that upon this 
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great and deeply interesting question opinions are 
now much divided, even among those most eminent 
in the walks of science who agree in accepting the 
principles of evolution as applied to explain the 
corposeal constitution of man and the mental 
constitution of the lower animals, it is evident 
that the question must be a large one. How large 
it is, and into what matters of intricacy it leads, 
I need not here wait to show. I merely wish to 
observe that it is impossible to do it justice within 
the limits of a single article, and therefore that in 
this brief réseamé of my own investigations con- 
cerning it I shall avoid all side issues and matters 
of technical detail. 

First, then, let us consider the question on 
putely @ priori ground. In accordance with our 
original assumption, the process of organic and of 
mental evolution has been continuous throughout 
the whole region of life and of mind, with the one 
exception of the mind of man. On grounds of 
a very large analogy, therefore, we should deem 
it antecedently improbable that the process of 
evolution, elsewhere so uniform and ubiquitous, 
should be interrupted at its terminal phase; and 
I think that, looking to the very large extent of 
the analogy, this antecedent presumption is really 
so considerable that it could only be fairly counter- 
balanced by some very cogent and unmistakable 
facts, showing a difference between animal and 
human psychology so distinctive as to render it 
in the nature of the case virtually impossible that 
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the one could ever have giadnated into the other, 
This T posit as the first consideration. 

Next, still restricting ourselves to the @ prioré 
aspect of the matter, it is unquestionable that 
human psychology in the case of every individual 
human being presents to actual observation a 
process of gradual development, or evolution 
extending from infancy to manhood; and that 
in this process, which begins at a zero Ievel of 
mental life and may culminate in genius, (hae is 
nowhere and never observable a sudden leap of 
progiess, such as the passage of one order of 
psychical being into another distinct in kind might 
reasonably be expected to show. Therefore, it is 
i matter of obsctvable fact that, whether or not 
human intelligence differs from animal in kind, 
it certainly admits of gradual development from 
a zero level; and to this we must add that, so 
Jong as it is passing through the lower phases of 
that dgvelopment, it assuredly ascends through 
a scale of mental facultics which are par? passin 
identical with those that are permanently presented 
hy the psychological species of the apimal kingdom. 
‘These facts, which I present as a second considera- 
tion, tend still further, and I think most strongly, 
to increase the force of the antecedent presumption 
against the process of evolution having been dis- 
continuous in the icgion of mind. 

Again, it is likewise a matter of actual observa~ 
tion that in the history of our race, as recorded 
in documents, traditions, antiquarian remains, and 
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flint implements, the intelligence of the race has 
been subject to a steady process of gradual de- 
velopment—a general fact which admits of any 
amount of special corroboration by comparing 
the psychology of existing savages, where the 
process of evolution in the past has not been so 
rapid or has in part been arrested, with that of 
civilized man. This is the last consideration that 
T shall adduce of the @ prior? kind, and its force 
consists in the fact of its proving that if the process 
of mental evolution was inte1rupted between the 
anthropoid apes and primitive man it must again 
have recommenced with primitive man, and since 
then have continued as uninterruptedly in the 
human species as it previously did in the animal 
species, This, to say the least, upon the face of 
the indisputable facts, or from a meiely antecedent 
point of view, appears to me a highly improbable 
supposition. At all events, it certainly is not the 
kind of supposition which men of sciegce are 
disposed to regard with favour elsewhere; for a 
long and arduous experience has taught men of 
science that the most helpful kind of supposition 
which they can bring with them into their inves- 
tigations of nature is that kind of supposition which 
recognizes in nature the principle of continuity. 
Taking, then, all these @ prtord considerations 
together, they must, in my opinion, be fairly held 
to make out a very strong prima facie case in 
favour of the view that there has been no inter- 
ruption of the developmental process in the course 
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of psychological history, but that the mind of 
man, like the mind of animals, and, indeed, like 
everything else in organic nature, has been evolved, 
For these considerations show, not only that on 
analogical grounds any such interiuption must be 
held as in itself improbable; but, also, that the 
human mind unquestionably admits of having been 
slowly evolved from the zcro level, seeing that 
in every individual case, and during many past 
millenniums in the history of our species, the 
human mind actually does and has undergone the 
process in question, 

In order to oveithrow so immense a prestumnp- 
tion as is thus crecled on @ priori grounds, the 
psychologist must fairly be called upon to supply 
some vety powerful considerations of an a posteriori 
kind, tending to show that therg is something in 
the constitution of the human mind which renders 
it impossible, or, at all events, excecdingly difficult, 
to imagine that it can have a genetic relation to 
mind of lower orders. {f shall, therefore, now 
proceed to consider, as impartially as I can, the 
aiguments which have been adduged on this side 
of the question, 

The theory that animals are unconscious machines 
necd not detain us, for no one at the present day 
is likely to defend it. Again, the distinction 
between human and brute psychology, which has 
always been taken, more or Jess, for granted, viz., 
that the one is :ational and ihe other not, may 
similarly be set aside, if we understand by ‘rational’ 
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merely the power of drawing inferences from 
gbseivations. That there is no distinction of this 
kind to be made between men and animals I hold 
to, he abundantly proved by the numberless in- 
stances of the display of rationality by biutes— 
rationality, I mean, in the only strict and accumate 
sense of the term just explained. Of course the 
faculty of diawing inferences from observations is 
immensely more developed in man than it is in 
any brute, but with this point we are not now 
concerned. 

Again, the theological distinction between the 
man and the biute may be passed over, secing 
that it rests upon a dogma with reference to which 
scientific inquiry has no point of legitimate contact. 
Whether or not the conscious pait of man differs 
from the conscious pait of brutes in being immortal, 
and whether or not the ‘spirit’ of the one diffeis 
from the ‘soul’ of the other in any particulars of 
kind, dogma itself must hold that science has no 
voice in determining, For, from the nature of the 
case, any infoamation of a positive kind relating 
to these matters can only be expected to come by 
way of a revelation ; and, thetefore, however widely 
science and dogma may differ on other points, 
they are at least agreed upon this one: if man has 
a ‘spirit’ which differs thus from the ‘animal soul,’ 
Christianity and Philosophy alike proclaim that 
only by a Gospel could the fact of this ‘life and 
immortality be biought to light 4” 

1 I neglect to consider the view of Bishop Butler, and of others 

Yr 
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Aristotle and Buffon held that brutes differ from 
man in having no power of mental apprehension. 
This dictum appears to me unquestionably op- 
posed to all the facts of observation, and may be 
sufficiently met by the remark of Jureau de la 
Malle: ‘Si Jes animaux n’étaicnt pas susceptibles 
d’apprendre des moyens de se conserver, les 
espéces sc seraicnt andantics,’ 

Locke maintained, and he has been followed by 
many writers both in psychology and genaral 
literature, that the mind of the brute differs 
essentially from that of the man in not being able 
to form abstract ideas. Now, it must be obseryed 
that Locke here restricts the term abstraction to 
that higher manifestation of the faculty which 
consists in thinking about an abstraction as an 
abstraction, I cannot find that he denies to 
animals the power which they unquestionably 
possess of forming general ideas of qualitics as 
apa from any particular objects in which the 
qualitics may jnhere. A dog, for instance, like 
a young child, has a general idea of hot and cold, 
good-for-cating and bad-for-eatipg, &c., although 
we have no evidence to show that he ever thinks 
about this idea as an idea, or sels the idea ilself 
before his mind as an object of contemplation, 
To me, therefore, it appears that Locke, when 
properly understood, has here hit the nail upon 


who have followed him, that animals may have an immortal principle 
as well as men, for this view serves to identify, and not to separate, 
the two orders of mind, 
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the head. The one great distinction, and indeed 
the only one which can be shown to obtain between 
the two orders of mind in question, consists in the 
power which the human mind displays, not merely 
of forming abstract ideas of qualities as apart from 
particular objects, but’ of thinking about these 
abstractions afterwards as abstractions. This is the 
initial or basal distinction. But, narrow at first as 
the space included between two lines of rail 
at their point of divergence, we have here the 
beginning of a difference which is destined to end 
at the opposite poles of mind. For, by acontinuous 
advance along the same line of development, the 
human mind (we may see the process exemplified 
in the psychogencsis of every child) is enabled to 
think about abstractions of its own making, which 
are more and more remote from the sensuous 
perceptions of concrete objects; it can unite these 
abstractions into an endless variety of ideal com~ 
binations; these, in turn, may become elabomted 
into ideal constructions of a more and more 
complex character; and so on, till we atrive at 
the full powers of introspective thought, of which 
we are cach one of us directly cognizant. 

This, then, I take to be the only distinction that 
can be shown to obtain between the two orders of 
mind. How is it to be accounted for? How are 
we evolutionists to explain the fact that man 
alone of ‘animals appears to present the power of 
representative thought, and thus to surpass the 
brute creation in the mental part of his being, as 

‘ ra 
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far as the mind of a Newton surpasses that of an 
infant about two years old? 

I may take it for granted that all the emotional 
and intellectual ingredients of animal psychology 
are identical with those of human, so fitr as they 
go. In other words, it is only an additional or 
superadded growth, prodigious though it be, with 
which we are at present concerned. Now, the 
late George Henry Lewes has shown with much 
lucidity that in animals, as in ourselves, there is 
what he happily terms a ‘ logic of feelings’ That 
is to say, by constant converse with the circum- 
stances of our life, we acquire a logic, or grouping 
according to laws, of the prescntatiye processes of 
the mind, no less than of the representative; the 
former processes being those which are concerned 
in perception, and the latter those which are 
concerned in reflection or thought. Thus, for 
instance, to fecl cold, and to think of fecling cold, 
are*two very different acts of mind; yet the 
catcgories of mental life to which they severally 
belong are alike under the sway of a ‘logic’ And 
similarly with animals, Whethey or not they are 
able in any measure to reflect, or think about their 
own thoughis, there is no question that they are 
able to adapt their actions to circumstances, or 
that, like ourselves, they have a logic of feelings. 

The logic of signs, at any tate in its higher 
development, has exclusive reference to the repre- 
sentative faculties, and is first evoked by those 
exigencies of life which render necessary or desirable 
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the communication of ideas, The more numerous, 
abstract, and compound the ideas become, the more 
necessity there is for a corresponding development 
of the sign-system, whereby alone they admit of 
being expressed. But this is not all. For, on the 
other hand, each advance in the development of 
a sign-system, although primarily evoked for the 
purpose of communicating ideas already present, 
afterwards reacts upon the structure of ideation in 
which it arose, in such wise as to advance this 
structure one further stage in z¢s development, And 
so, by continuous action and reaction, the logic of 
thought and the logic of signs mutually assist each 
other’s development. 

Take, for instance, the case of spoken language, 
which is the system of signs most generally in use 
among all the races of mankind. A very little re- 
flection is enough to show of how immense a service 
are verbal signs as instruments of thought. By 
giving to an abstract idea a name, we are ablg, as it 
were, mentally to handle it, to compound it with 
other symbolical abstractions of the same kind, and 
so on till we arrive at verbal symbols of more and 
more complex qualities, as well as of conception 
further and further removed from immediate percep- 
tion, Words are thus like the steps of a ladder, by 
the help of which we climb into higher and higher 
regions of abstraction; they are also like coins or 
bank-notes, into which we manage to condense 
a large amount of that value which we term mean- 
ing; of, to use a still closer analogy, they are like 
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the symbols employed by the mathematician, which 
may contain in an casily manipulated form the 
results of a long calculation, no part of which could 
have been conducted but for the use of other symbols 
ofthe same kind. So that, to put the matter briefly, 
we may say, with Max Miiller, that the growth of 
thought and language is coral-like; each generation 
of living thoughts secretes around itself the staple 
forms of words, which in turn serve as the basis 
for a further generation of thoughts, 

Thus it seems to mce—and I am not aware that 
any writer of note has ever ventured to question the 
view—that, given the faculty of speech, in however 
rudimentary a degree, and we have given the germ 
of that. difference between the mind of man and the 
mind of brutes which may proceed, under suitable 
conditions as to social requirements, &c., to devclop 
into any conceivable degree of divergent excellence, 
The only question, therefore, with which as cvolu- 
tionists we are here confronted is, Why has man 
alone of animals been gifted with the Lagos ? 

To answer this question we must first consider in 
what the essence of the Logos consists, Analysis 
shows that it consists in the power of predication, 
or of making a proposition, which is the expression 
of the power of forming a judgement, Thus far, men 
of all schools of thought are in agreement, oven 
Mr. Mivart conceding that‘ if the brute could think 
“is” man and brute would be brothers,’ I conceive, 
then, that the only question before us is to explain 
the possible evolution of the power of predication, 
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Let it first be remembered that speech in all its 
forms is nothing more than a highly elaborated 
system of signs, and that, where adequate intelligence 
is already present, propositions admit of being made 
with quite as much distinctness and quite as much 
rationality by any other comparably elaborated 
system of signs as is the case, for instance, with the 
gesture-language of deaf-mutes or of the American 
Indians. Next let it be remembered that the germ 
of the sign-making faculty occurs among animals at 
least as far down in the scale as the ants, and that in 
all the higher vertebrata it is capable of development 
up to avery considerable level. Pointer dogs make 
gesture signs, the meaning of which they well under- 
stand ; terriers will ‘beg’ for food; cats will pull 
at one’s dress to lead one to their kittens in trouble; 
and a hundred other instances might begiven, It is 
true that in none of these instances have we any 
evidence of predication, properly so called. But 
we have the germ of it, And when we,have 
an animal sufficiently intelligent intentionally to 
translate its logic of feelings into a logic of signs 
for the purpose of communication we have an 
animal which, in effect, is making a proposition, 
although it may not know or think about the pro- 
position as a proposition. When a cat ora dog pulls 
one’s dress to lead one to the kittens or puppies in 
need of assistance, the animal is behaving in the 
same manner as a deaf-mute might behave when 
invoking assistance for a friend, That is to say, 
the animal is translating the logic of feelings into the 
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logic of signs, and, so far as this particular action is 
conceined, it is psychologically indistinguishable 
from that which is performed by the deaf-mute; 
for, under the circumstances supposed, the deaf- 
mute does not wail to formulate any definite pro- 
position even in his own mind; his only feeling is, 
‘Come, come,’ and this is directly translated into a 
gesture sign, 

Now, if among animals we thus have, as it were, 
the protoplasm of the sign-making faculty, it does 
not seem to me so very hard to understand how it 
might, under suilable conditions, become organized 
into the faculty of predication. The quadrumana 
habitually employ vocal signs as well as gestures 
whereby to express their emotions and the com- 
paratively simple logic of their feclings, Let us,then, 
try to imagine an anthropoid ape somewhat more 
intelligent than the remarkable chimpanzce which 
has recently been brought to the Zoological Gardens 
of Landon, and which in respect of intelligence, as 
well as hairlessness and carnivorous habits, is per- 
haps the most human-like of these animals hitherto 
observed?, It docs not scem to me very difficult 
to imagine that such an animal sHould extend the 


1 The carnivorous habits of this animal, which is a new variety, 
mic most interesting, It is smmised that in its wild state it must 
live upon birds, but in the Zoological Gardens it 1s found to show 
a marked preference for couked meat aver inw. It dines off broiled 
mutton chops, the bones of which it picks with its fingets and teath, 
being afterwards careful to clean its hands, It mixes a little straw 
with the mutton as we mix vegetables, and after dinner takes 2, 
dessert of frults, 
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vocal signs which it habitually employed in the ex- 
pression of its emotions to the conventional naming 
of a few familiar objects, such as food, child, &c. 
This, indeed, is no more than we find to be the case 
with a reuch less intelligent animal, viz. the parrot, 
which in many cases certainly uses vocal signs 
as names, whether these vocal signs aie words 
the meaning of which it has been taught, sounds 
imitative of those made by the objects named, 
or, as is sometimes the case, wholly arbitrary, such 
as a peculiar squeak to signify a nut, Whether this 
nominative stage of language in the ape was first 
reached by articulation, or, as is more probable, by 
vocal sounds of other kinds, and gestures, is im- 
matetial. In either case the advance of intelligence 
which would thus have been secured would in time 
have reacted upon the sign-making faculty, and so 
have led to an extension of the vocabulary, both 
as to sounds and gestures. Sooner or later the 
vocal signs, assisted by gestures, and even Igading 
to a gradual advance of intelligence, would have 
become conventional, and so, in the presence of 
suitable anatomical conditions, articulate. The next 
step would have been the conventional naming of 
familiar qualities, such as sweet, bitter, and so on, 
This, be it observed, does not imply any very great 
advance upon the naming of objects by vocal or 
gesture signs; but yet it biings us to the very 
borders of predication. For, if once the name of an 
object and the name of a quality belonging to that 
object aie used in apposition, the copula is latent in 
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thought, and only requires a further advance of 
intelligence itself to become an object of thought. 

Such, I believe, were the steps by which the 
faculty of predication was reached, and the bridge 
between the brute and the man constiucted, Once 
this bridge was formed, all subscquent generations 
of intellect weie free to 10am over the hitherto 
unoccupied regions of possibility thus opened up ; 
conscience, religion, sense of beauty, and all other 
pioducts of the higher intelligence of man being 
but the natural result of the conditions which, in 
converse with its environment, that intelligence has 
ilself created, 


IV, 
MIND IN MEN AND ANIMALS. 


I WAVE in the foregoing essay endeavoured to 
sketch the lines through which the human mind 
has probably been evolved from minds of lower 
types. My argument was that up to a certain 
point the psychology of man runs paiallel with 
that of animals; emotions, instincts, and reason all 
corresponding each to each in the two orders of 
mind so far as they are common to both; it being, 
therefore, only an unparalleled growth in certain 
lines in the psychology of man that the evolutionist 
has to explain, This unpatalleled growth, I further 
argued, might be shown to aise from a gradual 
development of the sign-making faculty, as this 
undoubtedly occurs in animals, That is to say, in 
animals as in ourselves, there is obviously a ‘logic 
of feelings, and in them also to a certain extent 
there is obviously the power of translating this 
logic of feelings into the ‘logic of signs.’ Usually 
the signs employed are those of tone and gesture ; 
but in the only animals that happen to possess the 
power of articulation, the talking biids, I have 
evidence to show that the signs employed for the 
pupose of communicating desires and ideas of 
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objects, qualities, and actions, may be articulate, 
In what respect, then, it will be asked, does the 
mind of a parrot differ from the mind of a man? 
The bird has instincts, emotions, and a faculty of 
ratiocination, all the same in Icind as those that 
obtain in ourselves; while in ils power of trans- 
lating the logic of its feclings into a logic of 
articulate signs the bird further presents (in a 
rudimentary stage of devclopment, indeed, but 
none the less of like kind) the faculty of the Lagos. 
Given these things, and all psychologists would be 
agreed that the high powers of abstraction thal arc 
the only distinctive features of the human mind 
might very probably have been developed by the 
mutual influence of language and thought, 

In what respect, then, does the mind of a parrot 
differ from the mind of a man? The difference 
consists in the power of piedication. An intelligent 
parrot is able to denominate an object or a quality; 
it is not able to predicate the quality as belonging 
to the object. In other words, the nominative 
slage of even spoken language does not extend to 
the power of making a proposition, At this stage 
of spoken language, words are nothing more than 
vocal gestures, A particular word, or a particular 
phrase, is learned by association, as the approptiate 
designation of a particular object, quality, action, 
or desire; but there is no power of spontancously 
forming new sentences. At this stage in the evolu- 
tion of language, whether in the parrot or in the 
child, words stand as signs that are stereotyped 
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into special phrases, wherewith to signify paiticular 
things or states that the talker has previously 
associated with them; there is as yet no power 
of handling words as movable types wherewith to 
construct a proposition de zovo. In order to pass 
from the nominative to the predicative stage of 
language or sign-making, two things are requisite. 
In the first place, the talker must have a general 
idea of beings in the abstract, else he could not 
supply the essential part of a proposition, the 
copula. In the next place, the talker must have 
a general idea of his own personality as distinct 
from that of all other beings, else he could not 
supply the essential meaning of a proposition, 
a judgement. When we make a proposition, we not 
only affirm a truth, but we affirm a truth perceived 
as true. We not only know that the-grass is gieen 
(an animal knows this), but in predicating the 
greenness of the grass we prove that our know- 
ledge is itself a matter of knowledge. Weaknow 
that we know that the grass is green, This power 
of knowledge to know itself arises from the power 
that the human mind displays of introspection, or 
of turning inward upon itself, so as to make some 
of its states objective to others. And this power 
presupposes the faculty of self-consciousness, or 
the faculty of separating in thought the ego from the 
non-ego. Thus, in o1der to understand fully the pro- 
bable genesis of predication, it is needful to consider 
the probable genesis of self-consciousness, 

My proposition in this paper will be that, given 
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the protoplasm of the sign-making faculty so far 
organized as to have reached the nominative stage 
of language, and given also the protoplasm of 
judgement so far organized as to have reached the 
stage of stating a tiuth (the mind not yet being 
sufficiently developed to be conscious of itself, and 
therefore not able to state to ilself a truth as true), 
by the confluence of ithese two protoplasmic 
elements an act of fertilization is performed, such 
that the subsequent processes of mental organiza- 
tion proceed apace, and soon reach the stage of 
differentiation between subject and object. In all 
that is to follow I am in no way concerned with 
the philosophy of this change, but gnly with its 
history, On the side of its philosophy I am in 
complete agreement with the most advanced 
idealist, and hold that in the datum of self-con- 
sciousness we cach of us possess, not alone our 
only ultimate knowledge, or that which alone is 
‘real in its own right, but likewise the only mode 
of existence that the human mind is capable of 
conceiving as existence, and therefore the couditio 
sine qua von to the possibility of an external 
world. With this aspect of the matter, however, 
Iam not here concerned. Just as the functions 
of an embryologist are confined to tracing the 
mere history of developmental changes, and just 
as he is thus as far as ever from throwing any 
light upon the deeper questions of the bow and the 
why of life, so in secking to indicate the steps 
whereby self-consciousness has arisen from the 
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lower stage of physical development I am as far 
as any one can be from throwing any light upon 
the intrinsic nature of that the probable genesis 
of which I am endeavouring to trace, It is as true 
to-day ag it was in the days of Solomon, that ‘as 
thou knowest not how the bones do grow in the 
womb of her that is with child, thou knowest not 
what is the way of the spirit.’ 

If it is only in man that self-consciousness is to 
be found, clearly it is only to man that we can 
look for any facts bearing upon the question of its 
evolution. And, inasmuch as it is only during the 
first years of infancy that a human being is destitute 
of self-consciousness, the statement just made 
implies that only in infant psychology need we 
seek for the facts of which we are in search. 

It will, I suppose, be admitted that self-con- 
sciousness consists in paying the same kind of 
attention to inward psychical processes that is 
habitually paid to outward physical processes, It 
will be further admitted that in the mind of 
animals and in the mind of infants there is a world 
of images standing as signs of outward objects? ; 
and that the only reason why these images ate not 
attended to unless called up by the sensuous 
association of corresponding objects is because the 
mind is not yet able to leave the ground of such 
association, so as to move through the higher and 
more tenuous medium of introspective thought. 


See the chapter on ‘Imagination’ in Afental Evolution in 
Animals, 
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Nevertheless, the images, in the case of the higher 
animals, atc not restricted to the mere reproduction 
in memory of paticular objects of sensuous per- 
ception; they admit of undergoing that amount 
of mental elaboration which entitles them to be 
termed simple concepts. Further, it is of still more 
impoitance to observe that of these ideal con- 
sttuctions a large constituent number have reference, 
not to objects of sense or to general qualities of 
such objects, bul to the mental states of other 
animals, That is to say, the logic of feeling, even 
in animals, is cnough to enable the mind to establish 
true analogies between its own states (although 
these are not yet the objects of scparate attention, 
or of clear as distinguished from implied know- 
ledge) and the corresponding states of other minds, 
I need not dwell upon this point, because I take 
it to be a matter of simple observation that animals 
habitually and accuratcly interpret the mental 
states of other animals, while they also well know 
that other animals are able similarly to interpret 
their mental staics, as is best proved by their 
practising the arls of cunning, concealment, hypo- 
crisy, &e. From these considerations we reach the 
general conclusion that intelligent animals recognize 
a world of jects as well as a world of objects. 
Mental existence is already known to them eject- 
ively, although, as may be conceded, never thought 
upon subjectively}, 


* The mental states of one individunl cannot be known to another 
individual, either objectively or subjectively; they are known by 
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It is important further to observe that at this 
stage of mental evolution the individual, whether 
an animal or an infant, so far realizes its own 
personality as to be informed by the logic of 
feelings that it is one of a kind. I do not mean 
that at this stage the individual realizes its own 
or any other personality as a personality, but 
merely that it recognizes the fact of its being one 
among a number of similar though distinct forms 
of life. Alike in conflict, 1ivalry, sense of liability 
to punishment o1 vengeance, &c., the outwaid 
truth is continually being borne in upon the mind 
of an animal that it is a separate personality, and 
this though the animal may never be able, even in 
the most shadowy manner, to think about itself as 
a personality. In this way atises what Chauncey 
Wiight has termed an ‘outward self-consciousness, 
which differs fiom true self-consciousness only in 
the absence of any attention being directed upon 
the inward mental states, This outward self- 
consciousness is known to us all, even in adult life, 
it being but comparatively seldom that we pause 
in our daily activities to contemplate the mental 
processes of which’ these activities are the expres- 
sion, 

We have seen, then, that self-consciousness 
consists in paying the same kind of attention to 
inward psychical processes that is habitually paid 


a process of inferring their resemblance to one’s own mental states, 
We eject our own mental states upon what is otherwise to us the 
blank screen of another mind, 
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to outward physical processes; that in the mind 
of animals and infants there is a world of images 
standing as signs of outward objects; that at this 
siage of mental evolulion we have not merely 
simple concepts, but also the recognition of an 
jective no less than of an objective world; and 
that here also we have the recognition of person- 
ality, as far as this is dependent upon ‘outward 
self-consciousness,’ or the consciousness of self as 
a feeling and active agent, apart from self as an 
object. of thought. 

Such being the conditions precedent to the rise 
of self-consciousness, we may next turn tor the 
growing child for evidence of all subseyucnt stages 
in the gradual evolution of this faculty. All 
observers are agreed that, for a considerable time 
after a child is able to use words as expicssive of 
ideas, there is no vestige of true self-consciousness, 
Even its own organism at a year old is not known 
to the child as a part of the self, or, more correctly, 
as anything related to feelings, Professor Preyer 
observed that his boy, when more than a year old, 
bit his own arm just as though it had been 
a foreign object. Later, when the ‘ outward self 
consciousness,’ already explained, has begua to be 
developed, we find that the child, like the animal, 
has now learned to associate its own organism with 
its own mental states, in such wise that it recog- 
nizes its own body as belonging in a peculiar 
manner to the self, so far as this is recognized by 
the logic of feelings. Next, the child begins to 
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talk, and, as we might expect, the first translation 
of the logic of feelings into the logic of signs 
having reference to self reveals the fact that as 
yet there is no true or inward self-consciousness, 
but only fhe outward. As yet, the child has paid 
no attention to his own mental states, further than 
to feel that he feels them; and, in the result, we 
find that the child speaks of himself as an object, 
i.e, in the third person, or by his proper name. 
The change in the child’s phraseology, from 
speaking of self as an object to speaking of self 
as a subject, does not usually take place till the 
third year. When it has taken place, we have 
definite evidence of true self-consciousness, though 
it is still in a rudimentary stage. 

Let it now be observed that, long before any 
words are used indicative of even a dawning 
consciousness of self as self, the child has already 
advanced so far in its use of language as to frame 
implicit propositions. On this point I may adduce 
the impartial and highly competent testimony of 
Mr. Sully, who writes :— 

When a child«of eighteen months, on seeing a 
dog, exclaims ‘ Bow wow,’ or, on tasting his food, 
exclaims ‘Ot’ (hot), or, on letting fall his toy, 
says ‘Dow’ (down), he may be said to be im- 
plicitly framing a judgement: ‘That is a dog,’ 
‘This milk is hot, ‘My plaything is down.’.... 
The boy was first observed to frame a distinct 
judgement when nineteen months old, by saying 
© Dit ki’ (sister is crying). 

Hence we see that a child expresses implicit 

G4 
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judgement before there is any evidence of his 
presenting the faintest rdiment of truce self- 
consciousness, ‘Dit dow yu’ is a proposition in 
every respect, save in the significant absence of 
the copula, which means that at this ‘stage the 
mind is not able to state to ilself as true a truth 
which it states to othcr minds, The child here 
perceives a certain fact, and expresses the percep- 
tion in words in order to communicate information 
of the fact to other minds, just as an animal under 
similar circumstances will use a gesiure or a vocal 
sign; but the child is no more able than the 
animal to think ‘is, or consciously to make to. its 
own mind a statement that it makes to others. 
Given this stage of mental evolution, and what 
follows? The child, like the animal, is supplied 
by its logic of feelings with a world of images 
standing as signs of outward objects, with an 
ejective knowledge of other minds, and with that 
kind of recognition of self as an active, suffering, 
and accountable agent which we have spoken of as 
outward self-consciousness But, over and above 
the animal, the child has at ils cgmmand the more 
improved machinery of sign-making, which enables 
it to signify to other minds the fuller contents 
of its knowledge, Among these contents is the 
child’s perception of the mental slates of others 
as expressed by their gestures, tones, and words. 
These severally receive their distinguishing names, 
and so gain clearness and precision as ejective 
images of the corresponding states experienced by 
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the child itself. ‘Mamma pleased to me’ would 
have no meaning as spoken by a child, unless he 
knew fiom his own feelings what is the state of 
mind that he thus ejectively attributes to another 
individual, Therefore we cannot be surprised to 
find that at the same age a child will also say 
‘Dodo pleased to mamma. Yet it is evident that 
we are here approaching the borders of true self- 
consciousness. ‘Dodo’ is no doubt still speaking 
of himself in objective phraseology; but he has 
advanced so far in the interpretation of his own 
states of mind as clearly to name them, and so to 
fix these states before his mental vision as things 
that admit of being denoted by verbal signs. 
Obviously the step from this to 1ecognizing 
*Dodo’ as not only the object but also the subject 
of mental changes is not long. The mere fact of 
attaching verbal signs to inward mental states has 
the effect of focussing the attention upon those 
states; and when attention is thus habitually 
focussed we have supplicd the only further con- 
dition required to enable the mind, through its 
memory of previous states, to compate its past 
with its present, and so to reach that idea of 
continuity among ils own states in which the 
consciousness of self essentially consists. 


V. 
ORIGIN OF TTUMAN FACULTY 


HAVING been requested by the Council of the 
Neurological Society to read a paper on a recently 
published book of my own, for the purpose of 
raising a discussion on the psychological doctrines 
which are thercin presented, I will begin by briefly 
stating the aim and scope of the book in question. 

The title of the book is AZeutal Lvolution in 
Man; but, as the work constitutes only the first 
member of a scrics which I intend to devote to 
this topic, its second or subsidiary title more 
accurately defines the limits of its subject-matter 
—namely, ‘The Origin of Human Faculty” The 
aim of this treatise is twofold. First, to meet upon 
their own ground those various writers—psycho- 
logical and theological—who maintain that a great 
exception must be made in the case of the human 
mind to the otherwise uniform law of continuous 
evolution ; and, secondly, to indicate the probable 
causes, and thus to trace the probable history, of 
the transition between the intelligence of the lower 
animals and the intelligence of man, 


* A paper read before the Nemological Society on Thusday, 
Feb, 28, 1889, 
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Tt appears to me that before the Neurological 
Society I may be allowed to adopt the first of 
these positions without argument; and will, there- 
fore, assume that in some way or another the 
transition in question has taken place. On the 
basis of this assumption I shall be free to devote 
all the time at my disposal to a consideration of 
the probable causes, or method, of the transition. 
For this purpose it is needful to set out with 
a brief analysis of ideation. 

If I look at any particular face now before me, 
I receive what is called a perception, or a percept, 
of that face. If I then close my eyes, or turn them 
away from that face, but still retain the memory of 
it before what Hamlet calls ‘ the mind’s eye,’ I have 
what is designated an image or an idea of the face 
which I had previously perceived. The idea which 
I should have in this case would be what Locke 
calls a Simple Idea—that is to say, the idea of 
a particular object, or the mere memory of a par- 
ticular percept. But now suppose that before 
shutting my cyes [ had taken a general survey of 
all the faces at present before me, I should then 
have what Lock calls a Compound Idea, or the 
idea of a face in general, as distinguished fiom my 
previous simple idea, or the idea of a single face in 
particular. It is of great importance to note that 
these compound ideas are created by a fusion of 
a number of individual percepts, and thus differ 
from simple ideas in that they are something more 
than the mere memories of particular percepts, It 
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is needless lo say that animals possess compound 
ideas as well as simple ideas. Vor instance, a dog 
has a compound idea of Man, as distinguished fiom 
his particular idea of Master. But, lastly, when 
we come to what Locke calls General or Abstract 
Tdeas, we find, as he says, ‘that which puts a perfect 
distinction betwixt man and brutes.’ Wherein, 
then, consists the difference between a compound 
idea and a general idea? It consists, according to 
the unanimous agreement of neatly all writers, in 
the idea having been named by a word, or other 
sign, which is designedly used as the mark or 
symbol of that idea. Vor instance, like my dog, 
I have a compound idea of Man, and a simple idea 
of some paiticular man; but, unlike my dog, I can 
name the one by the general word Man, and the 
other by the particular word John. A compound 
idea, when thus named, becomes what is called 
a conception, ar a concept. Now, it will be observed 
that this conceptual order of ideation diffets en- 
tirely from the other two orders which we have 
just been cousidering, in chat a symbol is sub- 
stituted for tha mental image, so that the symbol 
may be used instead of the image, whether or not 
the image is present to the mind-~-or, indeed, 
whether or not any equivalent image admits of 
being formed at all, Consequently, the mind is 
now enabled to deal with symbols of ideas without 
requiring to call up the ideas themselves as menio- 
ries of perccptions. Consequently, also, the mind 
is thus enabled to quit the sphere of sense and rise 
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to that of what is called abstraction; furnished with 
the wings of language, human thought can soar far 
beyond the possibilities of any ideas which could 
be suggested by merely sensuous experience. 

Tt will be further observed that the psychological 
condition to thus naming ideas, so as intentionally 
to treat the names as symbols of the ideas—the 
psychological condition required for this is the 
presence of what is called Self-consciousness. Un- 
less an agent is conscious of itself as a mental 
agent, and of its own idcas as ideas, it is clealy 
not in a position to bestow upon them names as 
names. The mind must be able, so to speak, to 
get outside of itself, in order to contemplate its 
own states as such, befoie it can name these states 
with the conscious intention of using the names as 
symbols, In other words, the mind must be capable 
of introspection ; and this power of introspection 
it is that goes to constitute the one and only dis- 
tinction between the human mind and mind of 
lower animals, whether we call this distinction the 
faculty of Self-consciousness, of Abstraction, of 
Reason, of Lagos, or by any of the other teims 
which are habifually used to signify this unique 
power of a mind to turn in upon its own self and 
examine its own ideas. 

Thus far psychologists of every school are 
agreed. But as a great deal of laxity has been 
displayed by responsible writers in the use of 
Locke’s terms, and, moreover, as his intermediate 
division of compound ideas has been largely lost 
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sight of, [ have devised for this intermediate division 
what I think are more appropriate terms, via 
Generic Ideas ov Reeepts. Adopting, then, these 
terms, you will note that all ideas admit of being 
classificd under one or other of three divisions-- 
viz. Simple Ideas, Generic Ideas, and General 
Ideas; or, more biiefly, Percepts, Recepts, and 
Concepts. VPercepts and recepis are common to 
the lower animals and to man; but concepts 
belong to man alone. Moreover, while recepts are 
formed by an automatic fusion of percepts, without 
any intentional activily on the part of the mind 
itself, concepts can only be formed by the inten- 
tional activity of the mind in the act of naming 
A percept or a recept, for the purposes of symbolic 
abstraction. Thus, a recept is passively reccived 
into the mind, while a concept is actively conecived 
by it. For example, observation shows that water- 
fowl have one recept (or organized body of per- 
cepts) answeiing to water, and another recept 
answering to land. So has man. But, unlilee the 
fowl, he is able to hestow on each of these recepts 
a name, and so to raise them both to the level of 
concepts, Now, in order to do this, he must be 
able to set his reecpt before his own mind ag an 
object of his own thought; before he can bestow 
his conceptual names on these ideas, he must have 
cognized them as ideas. In virtue of this act of 
cognition, he has created for himself—and for pur- 
poses other than Jocomotion—a priccless possession ; 
he has formed a concept. 
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Nevertheless, the concept which he has thus 
formed is an exceedingly simple one—amounting, 
in fact, to nothing more than the naming of some 
among the most habitual of his recepts, ‘land ’ and 
‘water. But it belongs to the nature of concepts 
that, when thus formed, they admit of being inten- 
tionally compared and grouped together into higher 
and higher concepts, which, in virtue of being suc- 
cessively ‘named, become fuither and further re- 
moved fiom the sphere of sensuous perceptions. 
Thus there arises a kind of algebra of recepts. 
Now, it is in this algebra of the imagination that 
all the higher work of ideation is accomplished ; 
and throughout it depends on the power of a mind 
to contemplate its own ideas as such. 

The difference between a mind which is capable 
only of receptual ideation, and a mind which is 
capable, even in the lowest degree, of conceptual 
ideation, is usually taken to depend on the absence 
in the one and the piesence in the other of the 
faculty of Language. Therefore, it is here neces- 
sary to say a few words upon this subject. 

The faculty of language is, in the largest signifi- 
cation of the tefm, the faculty of making signs. 
Now, there is no doubt that the lower animals 
present the germ of this faculty. A dog will bark 
significantly before a closed door as a sign to 
request that it shall be opened ; a wise cat will pull 
one by one’s clothes as a sign to come to her 
kittens if they are in danger; a parrot will depress 
its head as a sign to be scratched, and so forth. 
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Nay. a pairot will even use verbal signs with a 
correct appreciation of their meanings, as proper 
names, substantives, adjectives, and verbs 4, Where, 
then, is the difference between this kind of sign- 
making, which we may call receptual sigu-making, 
and the sign-makiag which is peculiar to man, and 
which alone is conceptual sign-making ? The diffe- 
rence is broad and deep, It consists in the power 
which the human mind displays, as already cx- 
plained, not only of naming its ideas, but of making 
one idea stand before another as itself an object of 
thought. In other words, a man is able to think 
about his own ideas as ideas. Not only, like a 
patrot, can he name a particular man John (in con- 
sequence of having heard that particular man called 
John, and therefore associating the name with the 
man), but he is able to think about this name as 
aname And similarly, in all other cases, the 
difference between naming a thing receptually by 
mere association, and naming a thing conceptually 
by intentional thought, is all the difference between 
knowing that thing and knowing that we know it, 
And the difference on the side of the talking or 
sign-making agent is all the difference between an 
agent that is conscious only, and an agent that is 
likewise self-conscious. Vor it is the faculty of 
self-consciousness which thus enables a mind to set 
one idca before another as an object of its own 
thought ; by means of this faculty the mind is able, 


1 All such statements on matters of fact, here and elsewhere, rest 
upon evidence which is furnished in my book, 
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as it were, to stand outside of itself, and so to per- 
ceive objectively the ideas which are passing sub- 
jectively—and this just as independently as if it 
were regarding an exteinal seiies of dissolving 
views. How it is that such a state of matteis is 
possible, whereby a mind can thus, as it were, get ‘ 
outside of its own existence, and so regard its own 
ideas as objective to itself—this is the mystery of 
all mysteties, the bottomless abyss of petsonality. 
But, accepting the fact as a fact, all that we have 
at present to do is to note the enormous difference 
which the presence of this fact introduces with refer- 
ence to the sign-making faculty. For it means that 
merely conscious or receptual sign-making is sign- 
making which is not thought about as such; while 
self-conscious or conceptual sign-making is sign- 
making that is thought about as such. Consequently, 
while a parrot can only learn words or phrases which 
are stereotyped in the frame-work of special associa~ 
tions, man, after having thus learnt his vocabulaty, 
can afterwards use his words and phrases like 
movable types, whereby to convey any number 
of different meanings by changes of their 1elative 
positions. Thus there are names and names; 
names 1eceptual and names conceptual. In short, 
it is his super-added faculty of self-consciousness 
that has made man par excellence the sign-making 
animal; and therefore what we have to do to-night 
is to consider the genesis of this faculty. 

First of all, however, I should like to say some- 
thing more about the sign-making faculty, as this 
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occurs before the rise of self-consciousness—that is 
to say, in the brute and in the human infant, 

1 distinguish four grades of the sign-making 
faculty. Wirst there is what may be called the 
indicative stage. Jong before it can speak, the 
infant will express its simple desires by means of 
intentionally significant toncs and gesture-signs, 
such as pointing to objects in connexion with 
which it desires something to be done. IIcre the 
infant is obviously at the same level of sign-making 
as the cat which pulls one’s dress to signify ‘come,’ 
or the parrot which will depress its head to signify 
its desire to be scratched, . 

Next we find what I call the denotative stage of 
sign-making. Here names aie bestowed recep- 
tually, or by special association, upon particular 
objects, qualitics, actions, and states of feeling, This 
stage occurs in the child when it is first emerging 
fiom infancy, and is psychologically indisting wish- 
able from that which obtains in the talking birds. 
Denotative names, then, are names which have 
been leant by merely receptual association ; they 
do not imply any self-conscioug or conceptual 
thought. 

Following upon the denotative stage is what 
T call the connotative, This consists in a receptual 
extension of the meaning of a name, from the thing 
which was at first denoted by that name, to other 
things which are secn to resemble it. Thus, for 
example, as M. Taine has remarked, a young child 
which has learnt the name ZLow-zwow for a house 
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terrier will soon extend it to all other dogs, then 
to pictures of dogs, to images of dogs, to his elder 
brother when walking on hands and knees, and so 
on through ever-widening circles of connotative 
extension. Now I have observed that a parrot 
will do precisely the game. One of the birds 
which I kept under observation used to bark in 
imitation of a terrier in the same house. Soon the 
barking became the parrot’s denotative name for 
the terrier, so that the bird would bark whenever 
it saw the terrier. After a time it ceased to do 
this, but would always bark when it saw any other 
dog. Thus the parrot resembled the child of which 
M. Taine speaks, in that it extended the significance 
of its name for a particular dog, so as to apply it 
to any other dog. Here, however, the connotative 
extension of the name ceased; the bird would not 
bark at pictures of dogs, no doubt because it was 
not intelligent enough to perceive the pictorial 
representations. 

Lastly, theie is what I call the denominative 
stage of sign-making, or the bestowal of a name. 
consciously known as such. Here we arrive at 
what I mean by’ conceptual naming, and therefore 
this stage of sign-making cannot arise until the 
mind has attained to self-consciousness, There- 
fore, also, it only occurs in man, and first appears 
in the growing child between the second and third 
years, Then, of couse, the child begins to pre- 
dicate, or to arrange its names in the form of 
propositions, 
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Now, in connexion with our subject, it is of the 
highest importance to note, nat only that the three 
first stages of the sign-making faculty are thus 
common to animals and human beings, but also 
that these three first stages advance very much 
further in the growing child than they ever do 
in any animal, even before the growing child attains 
to the fourth, or distinctively human, stage, In other 
words, even while still moving in the purely re- 
ceptual sphere, the growing child becomes much 
more intelligent, and much more proficient in the 
art of making signs, than any animal, Although 
not yet a self-conscious agent, and therefore not 
yct having attained to conceptual thought, a chitd 
between two and three yeais of age has already 
distanced every animal in respect of its purely 
receptual intelligence. But observe, thus far no 
difference of kind can be alleged by our opponents, 
because to allege any difference of kind between 
one order of recepiual intelligence and another 
would be to vacate their whole argument. ‘This 
argument depends on the distinction between 
ideation as receptual and conceptual— or between 
an agent that is, and an agent that is not, self. 
conscious. Buta child up to its third year is not 
a self-conscious agent. This is proved by the fact 
that it never employs words having any sel(-con- 
scious implication, and never gives evidence of even 
in the lowest degree thinking about its own idcas 
as such, In short, it cannot be disputed that the 
respects in which the intelligence of a child between 
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two and three years of age distances that of the 
most intelligent animal have reference only to 
a higher advance of receptual ideation ; the ideation 
has not yet become conceptual, and therefore can- 
not be alleged by our opponents to differ from 
the ideation of an animal in kind. The higher 
degree of intelligence which is displayed by a child 
of this age must therefore be taken to consist in 
a higher development of receptual intelligence, just 
in the same way as a dog is mote intelligent than 
a bird. In order to distinguish this higher degree 
of receptual intelligence, which only occurs in man, 
and in the growing child immediately precedes the 
first appeatance of conceptual intelligence, I will 
call it pre-conceptual intelligence. 

It is of importance to note how far this higher 
receptual, or pre-conceptual, intelligence can go, 
and therefore I wil] biiefly consider the kind of 
language or sign-making (2) which leads up to it, 
and (3) by which it is expressed when attained, 

The indicative stage of language in the infant 
is at first below that of the more intelligent animals, 
But very soon it becomes equal to that of the most 
intelligent, The child will then point to objects 
in connexion with which it desires something to 
be done, in just the same way as a dog will beg 
before a water-jug, &c. It will pull one’s dress in 
the same way as a cat does to signify ‘Come’; 
and, lastly, it will use its voice to make significant 
—though inarticulate—sounds, after the manner 
of all the more intelligent of the higher animals. 

are 
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Thus far, then, the child is still moving in the 
same levels of receptual ideation as the higher 
animals. But very soon itg receptual ideation 
begins to distance that of even the most intelligent 
animal: the ideation of the child has therefore 
entered upon what I call its pre-coneeptual phase, 
From this point onward ils gesture-signs become 
correspondingly more and more significant, so that 
in children who are late in beginning to talk it 
may develop into regular pantomime, But now 
note, it is impossible that as yet there can be any 
conceptual ideation, because as yet there are no 
names, and therefore an absence of so much ag the 
condition to the performance of any act of intro- 
spective thought. 

Thus much, then, for the indicative phase of 
language in the receptual and pre-conceptual levels 
of human ideation. Passing on now to the next, 
or denotative phase (which the indicative phase 
may largely overlap in children who are late in 
talking), we find that when a child first begins to 
use articulate signs it learns the use of them in 
just the same way as a parrot dges; that ia to say, 
it learns the name of particular objects, qualities, 
actions, and states by special association—-in other 
words, receptually. So far, then, as the beginning 
of the denotative stage of language is concerned, 
there is no difference at all between the child and 
the parrot. Neither is there any difference with 
regard 1o the beginning of the connolative stage ; 
for, as I have already said, a parrot will extend 
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its denotative name for a particular dog to all 
other dogs the resemblance of which one to another 
it is able to perceive—just in the same way as 
a young child will extend its name of Bow-wow from 
a terrier to a mastiff. And, although the bird will 
not follow the child where the child takes the 
further step of extending the name from living 
dogs to pictures of dogs, this is plainly due to the 
intelligence of the bird not advancing far enough 
to perceive the resemblance of pictures to the 
objects which they are intended to represent. 
Many dogs, however, and certain monkeys are able 
to do this, and, therefore, if a dog or a monkey 
were able to articulate, there can be no doubt 
that the brute would follow the child through this 
further step in the connotalive extension of a name. 
Indeed, when we remember the extraordinary de- 
gree in which monkeys are able to understand the 
meanings of words, as well as the extraordinary 
propensity which they show in the way of imitating 
the actions of mankind, there can be no question 
that, if it were not for the anatomical accident of 
monkeys being unable to aiticulate, they would 
follow a child through what would probably seem 
a surprising distance in the use of denotative names 
and receptually connotative words. "The chim- 
panzee now at the Zoological Gardens, which I 
have taught to count as far as five, displays in 
a perfectly marvellous degree the power of under- 
standing language—so that one can explain to 
her verbally what one wishes her to do, in just 
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the same way as we explain this to an infant 
about eighteen months old. Therefore, if this 
animal had been able to articulate, there can be 
no doubt that it would answer us in the same way 
that a child answers us when first emerging from 
infancy. 

But hee we come to an important point in our 
comparison between the two cases, After a child 
does cineige fiom infancy, its receptual intelligence 
continues Lo grow; and it continucs to grow until 
it has left far behind the receptual intelligence of 
any brute. That is to say, between the time that 
a child first parts company with the brute inthe 
matter of sign-maling, up Lo the time when it first 
begins to use denominative words, or words which 
are used with a true conceptual appreciation of 
their significance, there is an immensely large 
interval which is filled by advancing slages of 
receptual development. Before it has attained to 
even the carliest dawn of self-consciousness—and 
therefore before it has attained to the possibility 
of thinking about names ag names, or of ideas ag 
ideas—the child has made a pgodigious advance 
in its receptual intelligence, and therefore in the 
sign-making whereby this intelligence expresses 
itself, Now, as already stated, in order to dis- 
tinguish this large and important territory of 
ideation, which is occupied by the mind of a child 
between the time that its receptual intelligence 
parts company with that of the most intelligent 
animal, up lo the time when it first reaches the 
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truly conceptual or self-conscious intelligence of 
a human being, I call this intervening territory 
of ideation by the name pre-conceptual, Pre-con- 
ceptual ideation, then, is that order of higher 
yeceptual ideation which is not presented by any 
brute, but which is presented by the growing child 
between the time that its developing intelligence 
paits company with that of even the most intel- 
ligent animal, up to the time when the dawn of 
self-consciousness begins to convert this higher 
receptual ideation into ideation that is truly 
conceptual, 

I will now briefly consider the kind of sign- 
making which is distinctive of this pre-conceptual 
stage of ideation. The child has now acquired 
a large number of denotative words, which it has 
learnt by special association to regard as significant 
of certain objects, qualities, actions, and states. 
Suppose, then, that it sees its little sister crying. 
Its denotative name for this sister is Dit: its 
denotative name for the action of crying is Kd. 
Now the object and the action which these two 
names severally denotate happen to occur together 
before the child's observation; by the mere force 
of special association, therefore, the child denotates 
them both simultaneously—that is to say, brings 
them into apposition. This apposition in conscious- 
ness of two habitual recepts with their corresponding 
denotations is thus effected for the child by what 
may be termed ‘the logic of events’: it is not 
effected dy the child in the way of any intentional 
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or self-conscious grouping of its ideas, such as goes 
to constitute the distinguishing feature of the logic 
of concepts, Therefore, when, on sceing its sister 
crying, the child says Dé AZ, although in one 
sense we may say that the child is mating a pra- 
position, in another and a stricler sense we must 
deny that this isa tue proposition, The proposi- 
tion, if so it may be called, is pre-conceptual, not 
conceptual: it is of the psychological kind that we 
might have expected a monkey to make, if a monkey 
had been able to pronounce denotative names as 
well as it can understand them. Tor the proposi-« 
tion is made by an agent which is not yet a self 
conscious agent, and therefore cannot possibly have 
been thought about as a proposition, That Is to 
say, it Jacks the very element of conceptual or 
introspective thought on which our opponents rely 
as proving a difference of kind belween the brute 
and the man, Therefore, without argumentative 
suicide, our opponents cannot afford to maintain 
that a pre-conceptual proposition of this kind Is 
a genuine proposition, in the sense of being a pro- 
position that implies for its construction any of the 
distinctively human powers of inlfospective or ab-= 
stract thought. 

Now, il is needless to say that at this age a child 
is incessantly making these pre-conceptual proposi- 
tions ; and, of course, the important thing to notice 
about them is that as yet they are nat, and cannot 
possibly be, conceptual propositions. It is not until 
the child has attained to self{-consciousness, and 
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therefore is able, not only to denotate, but to 
denominate—not only to name, but to think the 
names, not only to make statements, but to con- 
template its statements as such—it is not until the 
child has taken this further step that it has the 
peculiar quality of ideation on which our opponents 
tely for their psychological distinction between the 
brute and the man. No doubt these pre-conceptual 
propositions are strongly suggestive of a near ap- 
proach to true or conceptual propositions: but the 
point is that as yet they do not piesent the very 
feature which it is necessary that they should 
present, if they are to conform to the distinction 
of*kind between animal and human intelligence 
which our opponents have endeavonred to institute, 
They are always evoked by the external logic of 
events bringing into apposition objects, qualities, &c., 
the denotative names of which are called up in the 
child’s mind by immediate association—and, there- 
fore, are necessarily called up in apposition. Thus 
the apposition which here gives to the two denota- 
tive names the outward form of a proposition is, as 
I have before said, an apposition which is furnished 
to the child by the extéinal logic of events; not an 
apposition which is formed dy the child through 
any internal operations of introspective thought. 
So far, therefore, as any question of kind is con- 
cerned, it is manifestly impossible for our opponents 
to argue that these pie-conceptual propositions 
betoken anything further than the gesture-signs 
which characterize the earlier stages of a child’s 
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intelligence, and which, as we have before seen, 
serve to connect its prowth with the indicative 
stage of sign-making as this occurs in the lower 
animals, 

The whole issue, then, here becomes resolved 
into an inquiry touching the subsequent cise of 
self-consciousness in the child, or the appearance 
of the psychological condition to a child thinking 
about its own ideas as ideas—the psychological 
condition to its thinking about names as names, 
and therefore the psychological condition to its 
raising a merely pre-conceptual statement of a fact 
which it perceives into a conceptual statement of 
that fact with an introspective knowledge of it'as 
a fact. 

Now, in considering this final stage, or the rise of 
self-consciousness in the child, it is of importance 
to note that even the lower animals present some 
of the earliest psychological conditions to the sub- 
sequent appearance of self-consciousness in the 
more gifted intelligence of man, Thus, in the 
minds of brutes, as in the minds of men, there ts 
a world of images or recepiss and this imape warld, 
even in brutes, displays a certain amount of internal 
activity, which is not wholly dependent on sensuous 
associations supplied from without. The phenomena 
of dreaming, hallucination, home-sickness, pining for 
absent friends, and so forth, amply demonstrate that 
in our more intelligent domesticated animals there 
may be an internal (though unintentional) play of 
ideation, wherein one image suggests another, this 
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another, and so on, without the need of any im- 
mediate associations supplied from present objects 
of sense. Furthermore, receptual ideation of this 
kind is not restricted to the images of sense- 
perception, but is largely concerned with the 
mental states of other animals, That is to say, 
the logic of recepts, even in brutes, is sufficient to 
enable the mind to establish true analogies between 
its own subjective states and the coiresponding 
states of other intelligences. Now, at this stage of 
mental evolution the individual—whether an animal 
or an infant—so far realizes its own individuality as 
to be informed by the logic of recepts that it is one 
of & kind, although of course it does not recognize 
either its own or any other individuality as such, 
Nevertheless, there is thus given a rudimentary 
or nascent form of self-consciousness, which up to 
the stage that it reaches in a brute or an infant 
may be termed receptual self-consciousness, while 
in the mqre advanced stages, which it presents in 
young chil\lren who have just emetged from infancy 
and are therefore beginning to talk, it may be 
termed pre-conceptual self-consciousness. Pre- 
conceptual self-cénsciousness, then, is exhibited by 
all children after they have begun to talk, but before 
they begin to speak of themselves in the first person, 
or otherwise to give any evidence of realizing their 
own existence as such, Later on, when true self. 
consciousness does arise, the child of course is able 
to do this, and then only is supplied the condition 
sine qué now to a reflection upon its own ideas— 
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hence to a knowledge of names as names, and so to 
a statement of truths as true. But long before this 
stage of true or conceptual self-cousciousness is 
reached—awwherehy alone is rendered possible true 
or conceptual piedication—the child, in viitue of 
its pre-conceptual self-consciousness, is able to 
make known its wants, and otherwise to communi- 
cate ils ideas, by way of pre-conceptual predication, 
as I have previously shown. Now, if I had time, 
T could further show that the pre-conceptual self- 
consciousness, of which this is the expression, 
amounts to nothing more than a practical recog. 
nition of self as an active and feeling agent, without 
as yet any introspective recognition of that self as 
an object of knowledge. 

Given, then, this stage of mental evolution, and 
what follows? The child, like the animal, is sup- 
plied by its logic of recepts with a world of images, 
standing as signs of outward objects; with a prac- 
tical knowledge of processes going on in other 
minds; and with that kind of recognition of self 
as an active and suffering agent to which allusion 
has just been made. But, over and above the 
animal, the child has now al its tommand a much 
more improved machinery of sign-making, which, 
as we have before seen, is due to the higher evolu- 
tion of its receptual ideation, Now, among the 
contents of this ideation is a better appichension 
of the mental states of other human beings, together 
with a gieatly increased power of denotative ulter- 
ance, whereby the child is able to name receptually 
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such mental states on the pait of others as it thus 
receptually apprehends, These, therefore, severally 
receive their appropriate denotations, and so gain 
cleainess and ptecision as images of the corre- 
sponding states expetienced by the child itself, 
‘Mamma pleased to Dodo’ would have no meaning 
as spoken by a child, unless the child knew from 
its own feelings what is the state of mind which it 
thus attributes to another. Hence we find that at 
the same age the child will also say, ‘ Dodo pleased 
to mamma.’ Now, it is evident that we are here 
approaching the very bordets of true or conceptual 
self-consciousness. The child, no doubt, is still 
speaking of itself in objective phraseology; but tt 
has advanced so far in the interpretation of his own 
states of mind as clearly to name them, in the same 
way as he would name any external objects of sense- 
perception, Thus, he is enabled to fix these states 
before his mental vision as things which admit of 
being denoted by veibal signs, although as yet he 
has never thought about either the states of mind 
ot his names for them as such, and, therefore, has 
not yet atlained to the faculty of denomination. 
But the interval between denotation and denomina- 
tion has now become so nariow that the step fiom 
recognizing ‘Dodo’ as not only the object, but also 
the subject of mental changes, is rendered at once 
easy and inevitable. The meie fact of attaching 
verbal signs to mental states has the effect of 
focussing attention upon those states; and, when 
attention is thus focussed habitually, there is sup- 
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plied the only farther condition which is required 
to cnable a mind, through its memory of previous 
states, 1o compare its past with ils present ; and so 
to reach that apprehension of continuily among its 
own states wherein the full introspective conscious- 
ness of self consists, 

In confirmation of this my general argument, 
T must now conclude by observing that, although 
the advance to true self-consciousness from lower 
grades of mental development is no doubt a very 
great and important matter, still iL is not so great 
and important, in comparison with what this develop- 
ment is afterwards destined to become, as to make 
us feel that it constitutes any distinction sz generis 
or even, perhaps, the principal distinction— 
between the man and the brate. or even when 
self-consciousness docs arise, and has become fairly 
well developed, the powers of the human mind are 
still in an almost infantile condition, In other 
words, the first genesis of true self-consciousness 
marks a comparatively low level in the evolution 
of the human mind--as we might expect that it 
should, if ils genesis depends upon, and therefore 
lies go near Lo, those precedent cohdilions in merely 
animal psychology to which I have assigned it. 
But, if so, docs it not follow that, great aa the 
importance of self-consciousness aflarwards proves 
to be in the development of distinctively human 
ideation, in itself, or in its first beginning, it does 
not beloken any very perceptible advance upon 
those powers of pre-conceptual ideation which it 
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immediately follows? There is thus shown to be 
even less reason for regaiding the first advent of 
conceptual self-consciousness as marking a psycho- 
logical difference of kind, than there would be so 
to regard the advent of those higher powers of 
conceptual ideation which subsequently—-though 
as gradually—supervene between early childhood 
and youth. Yet no one has hitherto ventured to 
suggest that the intelligence of a child and the 
intelligence of a youth display a difference of 
kind, 

I have condensed as much of my main argument 
as I have found to be possible within the limits of 
a paper. But, of course, it is needless to say that 
I am very far from having given the whole. In 
particular, I have omitted all reference to the latter 
portion of my treatise, which is concerned with the 
only direct evidence that we have of the earlier 
stages of mental evolution in the race. Never- 
theless, although isolated and imperfect, this source 
of evidence is one of immense importance—standing, 
in fact, to the science of comparative psychology in 
very much the same relation as palaeontology stands 
to the sctence of comparative anatomy; since it 
set'ves, by a kind of fossil record, to mark a pre- 
historic development of ideation, which is curiously 
analogous to the geological record of a prehistoric 
development of organization. Moreover, the evi- 
dence thus furnished is of special value on account 
of its wholly independent character; it is through- 
out perfectly distinct from the psychological analysis 
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on which we have hithette been engaged. Doubtless 
you will already have perceived to what it is that 
Tallude: it is to the independent, and, T venture to 
add, the overpawering, witness of Philalogy. The 
gradual evolution of articulate language has pre- 
served for us a kind of palacontological record of 
the gradual evolution of conceptual thought, with 
the result of showing that in the life-history of the 
human species, as in the life-history of the individual 
child, this conceptual thought derived its oripin from 
these pre-conceptual levels of ideation which have 
already been occupying our attention. Although 
it is impossible for me now to give even an outline 
sketch of this argument from philology, I may 
conclude by quoting the last paragraph of my 
summary, in order to give you a general idea of 
the immense assistance which is thus rendered to 
the theory of evolution in the domain of human 
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Here, then, I bring to a close this brief and 
imperfect rendering of the ‘Witness of Philolopy? 
But, brief and imperfect as the rendering is, Tam 
honestly unable to sce how it ist conceivable that 
the witness itself could have been more uniform 
as to its testimony, or more multifarious as to its 
facts—more consistent, more complete, or more 
altogether overwhelming than we have found it 
tobe, In almost every single respect it has cor+ 
roborated the results of our psychological analysis, 
it has come forward like a living thing, which, in 
the very voice of Language itself, directly and 
circumstantially narrates to us the actual history 
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of a process the consistent steps of which we had 
previously inferred. It has told us of a time when 
ag yet mankind were altogether speechless, and 
able to communicate with one another only by 
means of gesticulation and grimace. It has to us 
described the first arliculate sounds in the form of 
sentence-words, without significance apart from the 
pointings by which they were accompanied. It 
has revealed the gradual differentiation of such 
a protoplasmic form of language into ‘parts of 
speech,’ and declared that these grammatical 
structures were originally the offspring of gesture- 
signs. More particularly, it has shown that, in the 
catliest phases of articulate utterance, pronominal 
elements, and even predicative words, were used in 
the impersonal manner which belongs to a hitherto 
undeveloped form of self-consciousness—primitive 
man, like a young child, having therefore spoken 
of his own personality in objective terminology. 
It has taught us to find in the body of every con- 
ceptual term a pre-conceptual core; so that, as the 
learned and thoughtful Garnett says, ‘xdhdl in 
ovatione quod non prius in sensu’ may now be 
regarded as an incontrovertible axiom. It has 
minutely described the whole of that wonderful 
aftergrowth of articulate utterance, through many 
lines of divergent evolution, in virtue of which all 
nations of the earth are now in possession, in one 
degree or another, of the god-like attributes of 
reason and of speech. Truly, as Archdeacon 
Farrar says, ‘to the flippant and the ignorant, how 
ridiculous is the apparent inadequacy of the origin 
to produce such a result. But here, as elsewhere, 
it is the method of evolution to bring to nought 
the things that are mighty by the things that are 
of no reputation; and, when we feel disposed to 
boast ourselves in that we alone may claim the 
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Logos, should we not do well to pause and remem 
ber in what it wag that this our high prerogative 
arosc? ‘So hat auch keine Sprache cin Abstracium, 
au dem sie nicht durch Ton und Geftihl gelangt 
wire’ To my mind it is simply ‘inconceivable 
that any stronger, proof of mental evolution could 
be firnished than is furnished in this one great 
y the whole warp and woof of the thousand 
s of every pattern which are now spread 
hg surface of the globe. We cannot speak 
to other in any tongue without declaring the 
pre-conceptual derivation of our speech; we cannot 
so much as discuss the ‘origin of human faculty’ 
fiself without announcing, in the very medium of 
our discussion, what that origin has been. It is to 
Language that my opponents have appealed ;+ by 
Language they are hopelessly condemned, 










Vi. 


MENTAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN . 
MEN AND WOMEN. 


In his Descent of Man Mr. Darwin has shown 
at length that what THunter lermed secondary 
sexual characters occur throughout the whole 
animal series, at least ag far down in the zoological 
scale ag the Articulata, The secondary sexual 
characters with which he is chiefly concerned are 
of a bodily kind, such as plumage of bids, horns 
of mammals, &c. But I think it is evident that 
secondary sexual chaacters of a mental kind are 
of no less general occurrence, Morcover, if we 
take a broad view of these psychological differences, 
it becomes instructively apparent that a general 
uniformity pervades them—that, while within the 
limits of cach spetics the male differs psycho- 
logically from the female, in the animal kingdom 
as a whole the males admit of being classified, as 
it were, in one psychological specics, and the 
females in another. By this, of course, T do not 
mean that there is usually a greater psychological 
difference belween the two sexes of the same 
species than there is between the same sexcs of 
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different species: I mean only that the points 
wherein the two sexes differ psychologically are 
more or less similar wherever these differences 
occur. 

It is probably duc to a recognition of this fet 
that from the very casliest stages of culture 
mankind hag been accustomed to read inte all 
nature—inanimate as well as animate differences 
of the same kind. Whether it be in the person 
of Maya, of the pagan goddesses, of the Virgin 
Mary, or in the pergonifications of sundry natural 
objects and processes, we uniformly encounter the 
conception of a feminine principle co-existing with 
a masculine in the general frame of the Cosntos, 
And this fact, as I have said, is presumably due 
to a recognition by mankind of the uniformity as 
well as the generality of psychological distinction 
as determined by sex, 

I will now briefly enumerate what appear to me 
the leading features of this distinction in the case 
of mankind, adopting the ordinary classification 
of mental faculties as those of intellect, emotion, 
and will. 

Seeing that the avarage brain-weight of women 
is about five ounces lesy than that of men, on 
merely anatomical grounds we should be prepared 
to expect a marked inferiority of intellectual power 
in the former, Moruover, as the general physique 


4 "This is proportionally a greater difference than that hetween the 
male and female organisms asa whole, and the amount of it falmgely 
affected by giade of civilization—being least by savages and most 
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of women is less robust than thal of men—and 
therefore less able to sustain the fatigue of serious 
or prolonged brain action--we should also on 
physiological grounds be prepared to entertain 
a similar anticipation. In actual fact we find that 
the inferiority displays itself most conspicuously 
in a comparative absence of originality, and this 
more especially in the higher levels of intellectual 
work, In her powers of acquisition the woman 
certainly stands nearer to the man than she docs 
in her powers of creative thought, although even 
as regards the former there is a marked difference. 
The difference, however, is one which docs not 
assert itself till the period of adolescence—young 
girls being, indeed, usually more acquisitive than 
boys of the game age, as is proved by recent 
educational expericnces both in this country and 
in America. But as soon as the brain, and with 
it the organism ag a whole, reaches the stage of 
full development, it becomes apparent that there 
is a greater power of amassing knowledge on the 


in ourselves. Moreover, Sir J. Cilchton Hrowne Infoums me, a8 
a result of many obscvayons which he Js now making upon the 
aubject, that not only is the grey matter, o cortex, of the female 
brain shaHower than that of the mele, but it also reetives Jess than 
a proportional supply of blood, For these rendons, rnd also because 
the differences fn question date from an ermbryonie period of life, he 
concludes that they constitute fundamental sexual distiuction, 
and not one that can be explained on the hypothests that the 
educational nlvantages cujoyed either by the individual man or by 
the mate sex generally through a long beries of genvrations have 
sumulated (he growth of the brain in the ove sex more than in 
the others 
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part of the male. Whether we lool: to the general 
average or to the intellectual giants of both sexes, 
we are similarly met with the general fact that 
a woman's information is less wide and deep and 
thorough than that of aman, What we regard as 
a highly cultured woman is usually one who has 
read largely but superficially ; and even in the few 
instances that can be quoted of extraordinary 
female industiry—which on account of their rarity 
stand out as exceptions to prove the rule—we find 
a long distance between them and the much more 
numerous instances of profound erudition among 
men. As musical executants, however, I think 
that equality may be fairly asserted. : 
In the matter of original work, as already 
observed, the disparity is most conspicuous, For 
it is a matter of ordinary comment that in no one 
department of creative thought can women be said 
to have at all approached men, save in fiction, 
Yet in poetry, music, and painting, if not also in 
history, philosophy, and sclence, the field hay 
always been open to both? Jor, as I will presently 
show, the disabilities under which women have 
laboured with regard to educition, social opinion, 


* Pho Uspaity in question ta expecially suggestive in the ease 
of poetry, seeing that this 1s the oldest of the fine arta whieh have 
come down to usin a high deco of development, that ite exerctaa 
requires least special education or technteal knowledge, thal ab ne 
level of cultine has such exerelse been ostracized ag unfeminine, that 
nenily all Inngunges present severnl monuments of poatle genius 
of the first order, and yet that xo one of these hae been reared. by a 
woman, 
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and so forth, have certainly not been sufficient to 
explain this general dearth among them of the 
products of creative genius, 

Lastly, with regard to judgement, I think there 
can be no real question that the female mind 
stands considerably below the male. It is much 
more apt to take superficial views of circumstances 
calling for decision, and also to be guided by less 
impartiality. Undue influence is more frequently 
exercised from the side of the emotions; and, in 
general, all the elements which go to constitute 
what is understood by a characteristically judicial 
mind are of compaatively feeble development, 
Of course here, as elsewhere, I am speaking of 
average standards, It would be casy to find 
multitudes of instances where women display 
better judgement than men, just as in the analogous 
cases of learning and creative work. But that as 
a general rule the judgement of women is inferior 
to that of men has been a matter of universal 
recognition from the carliest times. The man has 
always been regarded as the rightful lord of the 
woman, Lo whom she is by nature subject, as both 
mentally and physically the weaker vessel ; and, 
when in individual cases these relations happen 
to be inverted, the accident becomes a favourite 
theme for humorists-—thus showing that in the 
general estimation such a slate of matters is 
regarded as incongruous, 

But, if woman has been a loser in the intellectual 
race as regards acquisition, origination, and judge- 
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ment, she has gained, even on the intellectual side, 
certain very conspicuous advantages,  lirst among 
these we must place icfinement of the senses, or 
higher evolution of scuse-organs, Noxt we must 
place tapidity of perception, which uo doubt in 
pat arises fiom this higher evolution of the sense- 
oigans—or, rather, both aise from a greater 
iefinement of nervous organization. Uoudin, who 
paid special attention to the acquiiement of tapidily 
in acts of complex perception, says he has known 
ladies who were able, while seeing: another lady 
‘pass at full speed in a carriage, to analyze her 
toilette from her bonnet to her shoes, and be able 
to describe, not only the fashion and quality* of 
the stuffs, but also to say if the lace were real 
or only machine-made?’ Again, reading implies 
enoimoualy intricate processes of perception, both 
of the sensuous and intellectual order: and T have 
ied a number of experiments, wherein reading 
was chosen as a test of the rapidity of perception 
in different persons, Taving scaled a number of 
well-cducated individuals round a table, I presented 
to them successively the same paragraph of a 
newspaper, which they were each to read as rapidly 
as they could, ten seconds heing allowed for 
twenty lincs, As soon as time was up T removed 
the paingraph, immediately after which the reader 
wrote down all that he or she could remember of 
it, Now, in these experiments, where everyone 
read the same paragraph as rapidly as possible, 
T found that the palm was usually carried off by 
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the ladies Moreover, besides being able to read 
quicker, they were better able to remember what 
they had just read—that is, to give a better 
account of the paragraph as a whole, One lady, 
for example, could read exactly four times as fast 
as her husband, and could then give a belter 
account even of that portion of the paragraph 
which alone he had had time to get through, For 
the consolation of such husbands, however, I. may 
add that rapidity of perception as thus tested is 
no evidence of what may be termed the deeper 
qualities of mind--some of my slowest readeis 
_ being highly distinguished men, 

Lastly, rapidity of perception leads to rapidity 
of thought, and this finds expression on the one 
hand in what is apt to appear as almost intuitive 
insight, and on the other hand in that nimblencss 
of mother wit which is usually so noticeable and 
often so brilliant an endowment of the feminine 
intelligence, whether it displays itself in tact, in 
repartee, or in the general alacrity of a vivacious 
mind, 

Turning now... the emotions, we find that in 
woman,' as contrasted with man, these are almost 
always less under control of the will-—-more apt 
to break away, as it were, from the testraint of 
reason, and to ovawhelm the mental chariot in 
disaster, Whether this tendency displays itself in 
the overmastering form of hysteria, or in the more 
ordinary form of comparative childishness, ready 
annoyance, and a generally unreasonable temper-— 
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in whatever form this supremacy of emotion 
displays itself, we recognize it as more of a 
feminine than a masculine charactcristic. The 
crying of a woman fs not held to betray the same 
depth of feeling as do the sobs of a man; and the 
pelty forms of resentment which belong to what 
is known as a ‘shrew’ or a ‘scold’ are only to he 
met with among those daughters of Ive who 
prove ihemsclves least agreeable to the sons of 
Adam. Coyness and caprice are very general 
peculiarities, and we may add, as kindred traits, 
personal vanity, fondness of display, and delight 
in the sunshine of admiration. There is also, as 
compared with the masculine mind, a greater 
desire for emotional excitement of all kinds, and 
hence a greater liking for society, pageants, and 
even for what are called ‘scenes, provided these 
are not of a kind to alarm her no lesa characteristic 
timidity. Again, in the opinion of Mr, Tecky, 
with which I partly concur: 


Tn the courage of endurance they are commonly 
superior; but their passive courage fy not so much 
fortitude which bears and defies as resignation 
which heara and bends, In the ethics of intellect 
they are decidedly inferior, They very rarely 
love truth, though they love passionately what 
they call ‘the truth,’ or opinions which they have 
derived from others, and hate vehemently those 
who differ from them. They are little capable of 
impartiality or doubt; their thinking {is chiefly 
a mode of feeling; though very generous in their 
acts, they are rarely generous in their opinions or 
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in their judgements. They persuade rather than 
convince, and value belief as a source of congola- 
tion rather than as a faithful expression of the 
reality of things. 


But, of course, as expressed in the well-known 
lines from J@araion, there is another side to this 
picture, and, in now taking leave of all these 
clements of weakness, I must stale my honest con- 
viction that they are in chief part due to women 
as a class not having hitherto enjoyed the same 
educational advantages as men. Upon this great 
question of female education, however, I shall have 
more to say al the close of this paper, and only 
allfide to the matter at the present stage in order 
to temper what I feel to be ihe almost brutal 
frankness of my remarks. 

But now, the meritorious qualitics wherein the 
female mind stands pre-eminent are affection, 
sympathy, devotion, self-denial, modesty; Jong- 
suffering or patience under pain, disappointment, 
and adversity; reverence, veneration, religious 
feeling, and general morality, In these virtucs—~ 
which agree pretty closely with those againgt which 
the apostle says there is no law—-it will be noticed 
that the gentler predominate over the heroic; and 
it is observable in this connexion that when 
heroism of any kind is displayed by a woman the 
prompting emotions are almost certain to be of an 
unselfish kind. 

All the aesthetic emotions are, as a rule, more 
strongly marked in women than in menor, 
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perhaps, f should rather say, they are much more 
generally present in women. ‘This remark applies 
especially to the aesthetic emotions which depend 
upon refinement of perception. TTence feminine 
‘taste’ is proverbially good in repard to the smaller 
matters of everyday life, although it becomes, as 
a rule, untrustworthy in proportion to the necessity 
for intellectual judgement. Tn the artangement of 
flowers, the furnishing of rooms, the choica of 
combinations in apparel, and so forth, we gencrally 
find that we may be most safely guided hy the 
tasle of women; while in matters of artistic or 
literary criticism we Lurn instinctively to the judge- 
ment of men, 

If we now look in somewhat more detail at the 
habitual display of these various feelings and 
virlues on the part of women, we may notice, with 
regard to affection, that, in a much larger measure 
than men, they detive pleasure from receiving as 
well as from bestowing: in both cases affection is 
fell by them to be, as it were, of more emotional 
value, The8ame remark applies to sympathy. 
Tt is very rare to find a woman who dovs not 
derive consolation from a display of sympathy, 
whether her sorrow he great or small; while it is 
by no means av unnsual thing to find a man who 
rejects all offers of the kind with a feeling of active 
aversion. 

Touching devotion, we may note that it is directed 
by women prelty equally towards inferiors and 
superiors—spending and being spent in the Lending 
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of children; ministering to the poor, the afflicted, 
and the weak; clinging to husbands, parents, 
brothers, often without and even against reason, 

Again, purity and religion are, as it were, the 
natural heritage of women in all but the lowest 
grades of culiure. But it is within the limit of 
Christendom that both these characters are most 
strongly pronounced ; as, indecd, may cqually well 
be said of nearly all the other virtues which we 
have just been considering, And the reason is that 
Christianity, while crowning the virtue of chastity 
with an aurcole of mysticism more awful than was 
ever conceived even by pagan Rome, likewise 
threw the vesture of sanctity over all the other 
virtucs which belong by nature to the feminine 
mind, Until the rise of Christianity the gentler 
and domestic virtues were nowhere recognized as 
at all comparable, in point of ethical merit, with 
the heroic and the civic, But when the ideal was 
changed by Christ—when the highest place in the 
hierarchy of the virlues was assigned to faith, hope 
and charity, to piety, patience and long-suffering, 
to forgiveness, self-denial and even self-abasement 
we cannot wonder that, in so oxtraordinary a 
collision between the ideals of virtuc, it should have 
been the Women who fist flocked in numbers 
around the standard of the Cross, 

So much, then, for the intellect and emotions. 
Coming lastly to the will, I have already observed 
that this exercises less control over the emotions in 
women than in men. We rarely find in women that 
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firm tenacily of purpose and that determination to 
overcome obstacles which are characteristic of what 
we call a manly mind. When a woman is urged 
to any prolonged or powerful exercise of volition, 
the prompting cause is usually to be found in the 
emotional side of her nature, whereas in man we 
may generally observe that the intellectual is alone 
sufficient to supply the needed motive, Morcover, 
even in those lesser displays of volitional activity 
which are required in close reading, or in studious 
thought, we may note a similar deficiency. In 
other words, women are usually less able to con- 
centrate their attention; their minds are more 
prone to what is called ‘wandering,’ and*we seldom 
find that they have specialized their studies or 
pursuits to the same extent as is usual among men, 
This comparative weakness of will is further mani- 
fested by the frequency among women of what is 
popularly termed indecision of character. The 
proverbial fickleness of fa donna mobile is duc quite 
as much to vacillation of will as to other unstable 
qualities of mental constitution, The ready firme 
ness of decision which belongs by nature to the 
truly masculine mind is very rétrely to be met with 
in the feminine, while it is not an unusual thing lo 
find among women indecision of character so 
habitual and pronounced as to become highly 
painful to themselves—leading to timidity and 
diffidence in adopting almost any line of conduct 
where issues of importance are concerned, and 
therefore leaving them in the condition, ag they 
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graphically express it, of not knowing their own 
minds, ' 

If, now, we take a general survey of all these 
mental differences, it becomes apparent that in 
the feminine type the characteristic virtues, like the 

~ characteristic failings, are those which are born of 
weakness ; while in the masculine type the charac- 
teristic failings, like the characteristic virtues, are 
those which are born of strength. Which we are 
to consider the higher type will therefore depend 
on the value which we assign to brute force. 
Under one point of view, the magnificent spider 
of South America, which is large cnough and 
strong cnough to devour a humming-bird, deserves 
1o be regarded as the superior creature, But, under 
another point of view, there is no spectacle in 
nature more shockingly repulsive than the slow 
agonies of the most beautiful of created beings in 
the hairy limbs of a monster as far bencath it in 
the sentient as in the zoological scale. And, 
although the contrast between man and woman is 
happily not so pronounced in degree, it is never- 
theless a contrast she same in kind. The whole 
organization of woman is formed on a plan of 
greater delicacy, and her mental structure is corre- 
spondingly more refined: it is further removed 
from the struggling instincts of the lower animals, 
and thus more nearly approaches our conception 
of the spiitual. Tor even the failings of weakness 
are less obnoxious than the vices of strength, and 
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T think it is unquestionable that these vices are 
of quite as frequent occurrence on the part of men 
as are those failings ‘on the part of women. The 
hobnailed boots may have given place to patent 
pumps, and yet but small improvement may have 
been made upon the overbearing temper of a navy; 
the beer-shop may have been superseded hy the 
whist-club, and yet the selfishness of pleasure- 
secking may still habitually leave the solitary wile 
to brood over her lot through the small hours of 
the morning. Moreover, even when the mental 
hobnails have been removed, we generally find 
that there still remains what a member of the 
fairer sex has recently and aptly designated mental 
heavy-handedness. By this I understand the 
clumsy inability of a coarser nature Lo appreciate 
the feelings of a finer; and how often such is the 
case we must leave the sufferers to testify, In 
short, the vices of strength to which I allude are 
those which have been born of rivalry: the mental 
hide has been hardened, and the man carries into 
his home those qualitics of insensibility, self- 
assertion, and selfsccking which have elxewhdre 
led to success in bis struggle for supremacy, Or, 
as Mr. Darwin says, ‘Man is the rival of other 
men; he delights in competilion, and this leads to 
ambition which passes too readily into selfishness, 
These latter qualities seem to be his natural and 
unfortunate birthright. we : 
Of course the greatest type of manhood, or the - 
type wherein our ideal of manliness reaches its 
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highest expression, is where the virtues of strength 
are purged from ils vices, ‘To be strong and yet 
tender, brave and yet kind, to combine in the same 
breast the temper of a hero with the sympathy 
of a maiden—this is to transform the ape and 
the tiger into what we know ought to constitute the 
aman. And, if in actual life we find that such an 
ideal is but seldom realized, this should make us 
more lenient in judging the frailtics of the opposite 
sex, These fraillics are for the most part the 
fialural consequences of ow own, and even where 
such is not the case we do well to remember, as 
already observed, that they are less obnoxious than 
our pwn, and also that it is the privilege of strength 
to be tolerant. Now, it is a practical recognition 
of these things that leads to chivalry; and even 
those artificial courtesies which wear the mark of 
chivalry are of value, as showing what may be 
termed a conventional acquiescence in the truth 
that underlies them. ‘This truth is, that the highest 
type of manhood can only then be reached when 
the heart and mind have been so far puiified from 
the dross of a brulal ancestry as genuinely to 
appreciate, Lo admirg, and lo reverence the great- 
ness, the beauty, and the strength which have been 
made perfect in the weakness of womanhood, 


I will now pass on to consider the causes which 
have probably operated in producing all these 
mental differences between men and women. We 
have-already scen that differences of the same kind 


, 
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occur throughout the whole mammalian series, and 

therefore we must begin by looking below the 

conditions of merely human life for the original 

causes of these differences in their most general 

form. Nor have we far to seek, The Darwinian 

principles of selection—both natural and sexual—~ 

if ever they have operated in any department of 
organic nature, must cerlainly have operated here, 

Thus, to quote Darwin himself:— 


Amongst the half-human progenitors of man, 
and amongst savages, there have been strupples 
between the males during many generations for the 
possession of the females, But mere bodily strength 
and size would do little for victory, unless associ+ 
ated with courage, perseverance, and determined 
energy... . To avoid enemies or to attack them 
with success, to capture wild animals, and to fashion 
weapons, requires reason, invention, or imagina- 
tion... . These fatter faculties, as well as the 
former, will have been developed in man partly 
through sexual sclection—that is, through the 
contest of rival males, and partly through natural 
sclection--that is, from success in the general 
struggle for life; and as in both cases the struggle 
will have been during maturity, the characters 
gained will have heen transmitted more fully to the 
male than to the female offspring... . Thus man 
has ultimately become superior Lo woman, - It is, 
indeed, fortunate that the law of the equal trans. 
mission of characters to both sexes prevails with 
mammals; otherwise it is probable that man would 
have become as superior in mental endowment to 
woman as the peacock is in ornamental plumage 
to the pea-hen, 
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Similarly, Mr. Francis Galton writes -~ 


The fundamental and inttinsic differences of 
character that exist in individuals are well illustrated 
by those that distinguish the two sexes, and which 
begin to assert themselves even in the nursery, 
where all children are treated alike. One notable 
peculiarity in the woman is that she is capricious 

mand coy, and has less slraightforwardness than the 
man, IL is the same with the female of every 
species, . . . [Were it not so], the drama of court. 
ship, with its prolonged strivings and doubtful 
success, would be cut quite short, and the race 
would degenerate through the absence of that 
sexual selection for which the protracted prelimin- 
aries of love-making give opportunity. The willy- 
nilly disposition of the female is as apparent in the 
butterfly as in the man, and must have been con- 
tinually favoured from the carliest stages of animal 
evolution down to the present time. Coyness and 
caprice have in consequence become a heritage of 
the sex, together with a cohort of allied weaknesses 
and pay, deceits, that men have come to think 
venial, and even amiable, in women, but which they 
would not tolerate among themselves, 


We see, then, that the principles of selection 
have thus determined greater strength, both of 
body and mind, on the part of male animals 
throughout the whole mammalian series; and it 
would certainly have been a most unaccountable 
fact if any exception to this rule had occurred in 
the case of mankind, for, as regards natural selection, 
ft is in the case of mankind that the highest 
premium has been placed upon the mental faculties 
—or, in other words, il is here that natural selection 
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has been most busy in the evolution of intelligence, 
and therefore, as Mr. Darwin remarks, we can only 
repard it as a fortunate accident of inheritance that 
there is not now a greater difference between the 
intelligence of men and of women than we actually 
find. Again, as regards sexual selection it is 
evident that here also the psychologically sepre 
galing influence must have been exceptionally 
strong in the case of our own species, secing that 
in all the more advanced stages of civilization ~or 
in the stages where mental evolution is highest, and, 
therefore, mental differences ate most pronounced 
—marriages are determined quite as much with 
reference to psychical as to physical endowments ; 
and as men always admire in women what they 
regard as distinctively feminine qualitics of mindy 
while women admire in men the distinctively 
masculine, sexual selection, by thus acting directly 
as well as indirectly on the mental qualities of 
both, is constantly engaged in moulding the minds 
of cach upon a different pattern. 

Such, then, I take to be the chief, or at least the 
original, causes of the mental differences in question, 
But besides these there are syndry other causes all 
working in the same direction, lor example, as 
the principles of selection have everywhere operated 
in the direction of endowing the weaker partner 
with that kind of physical beauty which comes 
from slenderness and grace, it follows that there has 
been everywhere a gencial tendency to impart to 
her a comparative refinement of organization; and 
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in no species has this been the case in so high 
a degree as in man, Now, it is evident from what 
has been said in an earlier part of this paper that 
general refinement of this kind indirectly affects 
the mind in many ways, Again, as regards the 
analogous, though coarser, distinction of bodily 
optsougth, it is equally evident that their comparative 
inferiority in this respect, while itself one of the 
resulis of selection, becomes in turn the cause of 
their comparative timidity, sense of dependence, 
and distrust of their own powers on the part of 
women, considered as a class. Hence, also, their 
comparative fecbleness of will and vacillation of 
purpose: they are always dimly conscious of lacking 
the muscular strength which, in the last resort— 
‘and especially in primitive stages of culture--is the 
measure of executive capacity. Tence, also, their 
resort to petty arts and pretty ways for the securing 
of their aims; and hence, in large measure, their 
strongly religious bias, The masculine character, 
being accustomed to rely upon iis own strength, is 
solf-contral and self-contained: to it the need of 
external aid, even of a supernatural kind, is not felt 
to be so urgent as itis to the feminine character, 
whose only hope is in the stronger arm of another, 
‘The position of man is to stand, of woman to 
lean’; and, although it may be hard for even 
a manly nature to contemplate the mystery of life 
and the approach of death with a really stoic calm, 
al least this is not so impossible as it is for the 
more shrinking and emotional nature of a woman. 
Ka 
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Lastly, fiom her abiding sense of weakness and 
conseynent dependence, there also arises in woman 
that deceply-rooted desire to please the opposite 
sex which, beginning in the terror of a slave, lad 
ended in the devotion of a wife. 

We must next observe another psychological 
lever of cnormous power in severing the nyenta’ 
structures of men and women. Alike iu expanding 
all the tender cmotions, in calling up from the 
deepest fountains of feeling the flow of purest 
affection, in imposing the dutics of rigid self-denial, 
in arousing under its strongest form the conscious- 
ness of protecting the utterly weak and helpless 
consigned by nature to her charge, the maternal 
inslincts are to woman perhaps the strongest of all 
influences in the determination of character, And 
their influence in this respect continues to operate 
long after the child has ceased to be an infant. 
Constant association with he growing children—~ 
round all of whom her affections are closely twined, 
and in all of whom the purest emotions of humanity 
are as yet untouched by intellect -imparts to the 
mother a fullness of emotional life the whale quality 
of which is distinctively fernining, It has been 
well remarked by Mr. Fiske that the prolonged 
period of infancy and childhood in the human 
specics must from the first Shave gradually tended 
to strengthen the relations of the children to the 
mother,’ and, we may add, also to strengthen the 
relations of the mother to the children—which 
implies an immense impetus to the growth in her 
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of all the altruistic feclings most distinctive of 
woman. Thus, in accordance with the general law 
of inherilance as limited by sex, we can understand 
how these influences became, in successive genera- 
tions, cumulative; while in the fondness of litile 
girls for dolls we may note a somewhat interesting 
“@kaple in psychology of the law of inheritance at 
earlier periods of life, which Mr, Darwin has shown 
to be so prevalent in the case of bodily structures 
throughout the animal kingdom. 

There remains, so far as I can see, but one 
other assignable cause of the mental differences 
between men and women, This cause is education, 
Using the term in its largest sense, we may say 
that in all stages of culture the education of 
women has differed widely from that of men, 
The state of abject slavery to which woman is 
consigned in the lower levels of human evolution 
clearly tends to dwarf her mind ad zuitie. And as 
woman gradually emerges from this her primitive 
and long-protracted condition of slavery she still 
continues to be dominated by the man in number- 
less ways which, although of a less brutal kind, 
are scarcely less effectual as mentally dwarfing 
influences. The stunting tendency upon the female 
mind of all polygamous institutions is notorious, 
and even in monogamous or quasi-monogamous 
communities so highly civilized as ancient Grecce 
and pagan Rome woman was still, as it were, an 
intellectual cipher--and this at a time when 
the intellect of man had attained an eminence 
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which has never been equalled. Again, for a 
period of about two thousand years after that 
time civilized woman was the victim of what 
I may term the ideal of domestic utility 
a state of matters which still continues in some 
of the continental nations of Kurope. Listy, 
even when woman begin to escape frominis 
ideal of domestic utility, it was only to fall 
a victim to the scarecly less deleterious ideal of 
ornamentalism. Thus Sydney Smith, writing in 
1810, remarks: ‘A century ago the prevailing 
taste in female education was for housewilery ; 
now it is for accomplishments, The object now 
is to make women arlists—to give them an 
excellence in drawing, music, and dancing! It 
is almost needless to remark that this is still the 
prevailing taste: the ideal of female education 
still largely prevalent in the upper classes is not 
that of mental furnishing, but rather of mental 
decoration. For it was not until the middle of 
the present century that the first attempt was 
made to provide for the higher education of 
women, by the establishment of Queen's Colloze 
and Bedford College in Loitdon, ‘I'wenty years 
Jater there followed Girton and Newnham at 
Cambridge ; later still Lady Margaret's and Somer. 
ville at Oxford, the foundation of the Girls’ 
Public Day Schools Company, the opening of 
degrees to women at the University of London, 
and of the honour examinations at Cambridge and 
Oxford, 
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We sce, then, that with advancing civilization 
the theoretical cquality of the sexes becomes 
more and more a matter of general recognition, 
but that the natural inequality continues to be 
forced upon the observation of the public mind; 
and chiefly on this account—although doubtless 
“aiSran account of traditional usage—the education 
of women continues to be, as a general rule, widely 
different from that of men. And this difference 
is not. merely in the positive direction of laying 
greater stress on psychological embellishment: it 
extends also in the negative direction of sheltering 
the female mind from all those influences of 
a striving and struggling kind which constitute 
the practical schooling of the male intellect, 
Woman is still regarded by public opinion all 
the world over as a psychological plant of tender 
growth which needs to be protected from the 
ruder blasts of social life in the conservatories 
of civilization, And, from what has been said 
in the earlier part of this paper, it will he apparent 
that in this practical judgement I believe public 
opinion to be right. I am, of course, aware that 
there is a small seétion of the public~—composed 
for the most part of persons who are not accustomed 
to the philosophical analysis of facts—which argues 
that the conspicuous absence of women in the 
field of intellectual work is due to the artificial 
restraints imposed upon them by all the traditional 
forms of education; that if we could suddenly 
make a leap of progress in this respect, and allow 
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women everywhere to compete on fair and equat 
terms with men, then, under these altered cir. 
cumstances of social life, women would prove 
themselves the intellectual compeers of men. 
But the answer to this argument is almost pain- 
fully obvious, Although it is usually a matter 
of much difficulty to distinguish between yest” 
and nurture, or between the results of inborn 
faculty and those of acquired knowledge, in 
the present instance no such difficulty obtains. 
Without again recurring to the anatomical and 
physiological considerations which bar @ priort 
any argument for the natural equality of the 
sexcs, and without remarking that the himan 
female would but illustrate her own deficiency 
of rational development by supposing that any 
exception to the general laws of evolution can 
have been made in her favour--without dwelling 
on any such antecedent considerations, it is 
enough to repeat that in many departments of 
intellectual work the field Zas been open, and 
equally open, to both sexes. If to this it is 
answered that the traditional usages of edueation 
lead to a higher average of Gulture among men, 
thus furnishing them with a better vantage-ground 
for the origin of individual genius, we have only 
to add that the strong passion of yenius is not 
te be restrained by any such minor accidents 
of environment. Women, by tens af thousands, 
have enjoyed better educational as well as better 
social advantages than a Burns, a Keats, or a 
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Faraday; and yct we have neither heard their 
voices nor secn their work, If, again, to this 
it be rejoined that the female mind has been 
unjustly dealt with in the past, and cannot now 
be expected all at once to throw off the accumu. 
lated disabilities of ages—that the long course 
‘Dfwskgmeful neglect to which the selfishness of 
man has subjected the culture of woman has 
necessarily left its mark upon the hereditary 
constitution of her mind—if this consideration be 
adduced, it obviously docs not tend to prove 
the equality of the sexes: it merely accentuates 
the fact of inequality by indicating one of its 
causes, The treatment of women in the past 
may have been very wrong, very shameful, and 
very much to be regretted by the present advo-~ 
cates of women’s tights; but proof of the ethical 
quality of this fact does not get rid of ihe fact 
itself any more than a proof of the criminal 
nature of assassination can avail to restore to 
life a murdered man. We must look the facts 
in the face. [ow long it may take the woman 
of the future to recover the ground which has 
been lost in the psychological race by the woman 
of the past it is impossible to say; but we may 
predict with confidence that, even under the most 
favourable conditions ag to culture, and even sup- 
posing the mind of man to remain stationary (and 
not, as is probable, to advance with a specced 
relatively accelerated by the momentum of its 
already acquired velocity), it must take many 
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centuries for heredity to produce the missing live 
ounces of the female brain. 

Tn conclusion, a few words may be added on 
the question of female education as this actually 
stands at the present time, Amonp all the 
features of progiess which will cause the present 
century to be regarded by posterity as bygeertttt” 
comparison the most remarkable epoch in’ the 
history of our tace, I believe that the inauguration 
of the so-called woman's movement in our own 
generation will be considered one of the most 
important. for Iam persuaded that this move- 
ment is destined to grow; that with its growth 
the highest attributes of one half of the hhman 
race are destined to be widely influenced; that 
this influence will profoundly react upon the other 
half, not alone in the nusery and the drawing- 
room, but also in the study, the academy, the 
forum, and the senate; that this Litest yet in 
evitable wave of mental evolution cannot be stayed 
until it has changed the whole aspect of civilization, 
Tn an essay already alluded to, Sydney Smith has 
remarked, though not quile correctly, that up to his 
Uime there had been no womat who had produced 
a single notable work, either of reason or imuagrina- 
tion, whether in Lnglish, French, German, or 
Ttalian literature. A few weeks ago Mis. Maweett 
was able to show us that since then there have 
been at least forty women who have left a per- 
manent mark in English literature alone. Now, 
this fact becomes one of great significance when 
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we remember that it is the result of but the carliest 
phase of the woman's movement. or, as already 
indicated, this movement is now plainly of the 
nature of a ferment. When I was at Cambridge, 
the then newly-established foundations of Girton 
and Newnham were to neatly all of us matters 
‘oF wausement, But we have lived to alter our 
views, for we have lived to sce how that was 
but the beginning of a great social change, which 
has since spread, and is still spreading, at so 
extraoidinary a rate that we are now within 
measurable distance of the time when no English 
lady will be found to have escaped its influence, 
It is hot merely that women's colleges are springing 
up like mushrooms in all quarters of the kingdom, 
or that the old type of young ladics’ governess 
is being rapidly starved out of existence, It is of 
much more importance even than this that the 
immense reform in girls’ education which has been 
so recently introduced by the Day Schoola Com- 
pany working in conjunction wilh the University 
Board and local examinations has already shaken 
to ils base the whole system and even the whole 
ideal of female education, so that there Is scarecly 
a privale school in the country which has not been 
more or less affected by the change. In a word, 
whether we like it or not, the woman’s move-~ 
ment is upon us; and what we have now to do 
is to guide the flood into what secm likely to 
prove the most beneficial channels, What are these 
channels? 
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Of all the pricks against which it is bard 
to kick, the hardest are those which are presented 
by Nature in the form of facts, ‘Therefore we 
may begin by wholly disregarding those short+ 
sighted enthusiasts who seek to overcome the 
natural and fundamental distinction of sex. No 
amount of female education can ever dopebttsy 
nor is it desirable that it should. On this point 
I need not repeat what is now so often and so 
truly said, as to woman being the complement, 
not the rival, of man, But T should like to make 
one remark of another kind, ‘The idea underlying 
the uiterances of all these enthusiasts seems to 
be that the qualities wherein the male inind 
excels that of the female are si generis the 
most exalted of human facullies: these good 
ladies fret and fume in a kind of jealousy that the 
minds, like the bodies, of men are stronger than 
those of women. Now, is not this a radically 
mistaken view? Mere strength, as T have alrealy 
endeavoured to insinuate, is not the highest 
criterion of nobility, Ifuman nature is a very 
complex thing, and, among the many ingvedionts 
which go to make the greathess of tt, even ins 
(ellectual power is but one, and not hy any 
means the chick The trucat grandeur of this 
nature is revealed by that nature as a whole, and 
here I think there can be no doubt that the 
feminine type is fully equal to the masculine, 
if indeed it be not superior, For 1 believe that, 
if cach one of us goes back in his memory to 
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seck, for the highest experience he has had 
inthis respect, the character which will stand 
out as all in all the greatest he has cver known 
will be the character of a woman, Or, if any 
of us have not beén. fortunate in this matter, 
where in fiction or in real life can we find a more 
giaciqus exhibition of all that is best—the mingled 
strength and beauty, tact, gaicty, devotion, wit, and 
consummate abilily~-where but in a woman can 
“we find anything at once so tender, so noble, 
so lovable, and so altogether splendid as in the 
completely natural character of a Portia? A mere 
blue-stocking who looks with envy on the in- 
tellectual gifts of a Voltaire, while shutting her 
eyes to the gifts of a sister such as this, is simply 
unworthy of having such a sister: she is incapable 
of distinguishing the pearl of great price among the 
sundry other jewels of our common humanity. 
Now, the suspicion, not to say the active hostility, 
with which the so-called woman’s movement has 
been met in many quarters springs from a not 
unhealthy ground of public opinion. Vor there 
can be no real doubt that these things are but 
an expression of the value which that feeling 
attaches to all which is held distinctive of feminine 
character as it stands. Woman, as she has been 
bequeathed to us by the many and complex 
influences of the past, is recognized as too precious 
an inheritance lightly to be tampered with, and 
the dread lest any change in the conditions which 
have given us so beantiful a product should lead, 
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as it were, Lo desecration, is fn itself both wise and 
worthy. In this fecling we have the true safeguard 
of womanhood ; and we can hope for nothing better 
than that the deep, strong voice of social opinion will 
always be raised against any innovations of culture 
which may tend to spoil the sweelest efflorescence 
of evolution. on 
But, while we may hope that social opinion 
may ever continte opposed to the woman's 
movement in its most extravagant forms—~or 
to those forms which endeavour to set up an 
wanatural, and therefore an impossible, rivalry 
with men in the struggles of practical life- we 
may also hope that social opinion will * soon 
become unanimous in its encouragement of the 
higher education of women, OF the distinctively 
feminine qualities of mind which are admired as 
such by all, ignorance is certainly not one. ‘There- 
fore learning, as learning, can never tend to 
deteriorate those qualilics, On the contrary, it 
can only tend to refine the already tefined, 
to beautify the already beautiful «when our 
daughters shall be as corncr-stones, polished after 
the similitude of a palace; i# can only tend the 
better to equip a wife as the helpmect of ber 
husband, and, by furthering a community of tastes, 
to weave another bond in the companionship of 
life; it can only tend the better to prepare a 
mother for the greatest of her dutics—forming 
the tastes and guiding the minds of her children 
at a time of life when these are most pliable, 
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and under circumstances of influence such as can 
never again be reproduced. 

Tt is nearly cighty years ago since this view 
of the matter was thus presented by Sydney 
Smith :— 


If you cducate women to attend to dignified 
and important subjects, you are multiplying beyond 
measure the chances of human improvement by 
preparing and medicating those early impressions 
which always come from the mother, and which, 
in the majotity of instances, are quite decisive of 
genius, The instruction of women improves the 
stock of national talents, and employs more minds 
for the instruction and improvement of the world: 
it incicases the pleasures of society by multiplying 
the topics upon which the two sexes take a common 
interest, and makes mariage an intercourse of 
understanding as well as of affection, The educa- 
tion of women favours public morals; it provides 
for every season of life, and leaves a woman when 
she is stricken by the hand of time, not as she now 
is, destitute of everything and neglected by all, but 
with the full power and the splendid attractions of 
knowledge—diffusing the elegance of polite litera- 
ture and receiving the homage of learned and 
accomplished men. 


. 

Since the days when this was written the experi- 
ment of thus educating women to allend to 
dignified and impotlant subjects has becn tried 
on a scale of rapidly increasing magnitude, and 
the result has been to show that those appre- 
hensions of public opinion were groundless which 
supposed that the effect of higher education upon 
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women would be to deteriorate the highest qualities 
of womanhood. On this point [think it is suficiont 
to quote the opinion of a lady who has watched 
the whole course of this experiment, and who is 
so well qualified to give an opinion that it would 
be foolish presumption in any one clase to dispute 
what she has to say. The lady to whom L tefer 
is Mis, Sielpwick, and this is what she says nae 


The students that T have known have shown 
no inclination to adopt masculine sentiments or 
habits in any unnecessary o: unseemly deptee ; 
they are disposed to imitate the methods of life 
and work of industrious undergraduates juat as 
fur as these appear to be means approved by 
experience to the end which both sets of students 
have in common, and nothing: that [ have seen 
of them, either al the University or afterwards, 
has tended in the smallest deyres to support the 
view that the adaptation of women to domestic 
life is so artificial and conventional a thing that 
a few years of free unhampered study and varied 
companionship at the University have a tendency to 
impair it. 


So far as Tam aware, only one other aryument 
has been, or can be, adduced jon the opposite side. 
This argument is that the physique of young 
women as a class is not sufficiently robuat to 
stand the strain of severe study, and therefore 
that many are likely to impair their health more 
or less seriously under the protiacted effort and 
acute excitement which are necessarily incidental 
to our system of school and university examinations, 


+ 
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Now, I may begin by remarking that with this 
argument Tam in the fullest possible sympathy. 
Indeed, so’ much is this the case that I have 
taken the trouble to collect evidence from young 
girls of my own acquaintance who aie now 
studying at various high schools with a view to 
subsequently competing for fist classes in the 
Cambridge tiposes, What I have found is that 
in some of the high schools—carefully observe, 
only in soue—absolutely no check is put upon 
the ambition of young girls to distinguish them- 
selves and to bring credit upon their establishments 
The consequence is that in these schools the 
more ‘promising pupils habitually undettake an 
amount of intellectual work which it is sheer 
madness to attempt. A single quotation from 
one of my correspondents—whom I have known 
from a child—will be cnough to prove this 
statement, 


I never begin work later than six o'clock, and 
never work less than ten or eleven hours a day, 
But within a foilnight or so of my examinations 
I work fifteen or sixteen hous. Most gills, how- 
ever, stop at fourteen or fifleen hours, but some of 
them go on to cightcen hours. Of course, according 
to the school time-tables, none of us should work 
more than cight hours; but it is quite impossible 
for any one to get through the work in that time. 
For instance, in the time-tables ten minutes is 
put down for botany, whereas it takes the quickest 
girl an hour and a half to answer the questions set 
by the school lecturer. 


L 
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These facts speak for themselves, and therefore 
T will only add that in many of those high schools 
for girls which are situated in laige towns no 
adequate provision is made for bodily exercise, ind 
this, of course, greatly appravates the danger of 
over-wouk, In such a school theta is probably 
no playground; the pymmasium, if there is one, 
is not attended by any of the harder slitdents 5 
drill is never thought of, and the only walking 
exercise is to and from the school Tet it not 
be supposed that 1 am attacking the high school 
system, On the contrary, I believe that this 
system represents (he greatest single reform that 
hag ever been made in the way of educhtion, 
Lam only pointing out certain grave abuses of the 
system which are Lo be met with in some of these 
schools, and against which T should like to sce the 
full force of publi¢ opinion directed. ‘There is 
no public school in the kingdom where a boy 
of sixteen would be permitted to worl: from eleven 
to cighteen hous a day, with no other exercise 
than a few minutes’ walk. Ts it not, then, simply 
monstrous that a girl should be allowed ta do 
so? T must confess that | hifve met with wonder- 
fully few cases of serious breakdown, All my 
informants tell me tht, even under the operation 
of so insane an abuse as IT have quoted, grave 
impairment of health but rarely occurs, ‘This, 
however, only goes to show of what pood sluff our 
English girls are made; and therefure may be 
taken to furnish about the strongest answer I can 
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give to the argument which I am considering--- 
viz, that the strength of an average Mnglish girl 
is nol to be trusted for sustaining any reasonable 
amount of intellectual work. Upon this point, 
however, there is at the present time a conflict 
of medical authority, and, as I have no space 
to giva,a number of quotations, it must suffice 
to make a few general remarks. 

In the first place, the question is one of fact, 
and must, therefore, be answered by the results 
of the large and numerous experiments which are 
now in progress, not by any a Priori reasoning 
of a physiological kind. In the next place, even as 
thus limited, the inquiry must take account of the 
wisdom or unwisdom with which female cducation 
ig pursued in the particular cases investigated. As 
already remarked, I have been myself astonished 
to find so great an amount of prolonged endurance 
exhibited by young girls who are allowed to 
work at unreasonable pressure; but, all the same, 
T should of course regard statistics drawn from such 
cases as manifestly unfair. And, seeing that every 
case of health impaired is another occasion given 
to the enemies of female education, those who 
have the interests of such education at heart shoutd 
hefore all things sce to it that the teaching of girls 
be conducted with the most scrupulous precautions 
against over-pressure. Regarded merely as a 
matter of policy, it is at the present moment of far 
more importance thal girls should not be over- 
strained than that they should prove themselves 
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equal to young men in the class lists. For my 
own part, I believe that, with reasonable pre- 
cautions against over-pressure, and with due pro- 
vision for bodily exercise, the higher education 
of women would “se /acfo silence the voice of 
medical opposition. But Tam equally persuaded 
that this can never he the case until it bgromes 
a matter of general recognilion among those to 
whom stch education is entrusted that no pir 
should ever be allowed to work more than eight 
hours a day as a mavimum—though even this will 
in a large proportional number of cases be found to 
prove excessive; that without abundant oxercine 
higher education should never be attempted ; 
and that, as a girl is more liable than a boy to 
insidiously undermine her constitution, every girl 
who aspires to any distinction in the way of 
learning should be warned to be constantly on the 
watch for the carliest symptoms of impairment, Tf 
these reasonable precautions were to hecome as 
universal in the observance as they now are in the 
breach, I believe it would soon stand upon the 
unquestionable evidence of experimental proof 
that there is no reason in the nature of things 
why women should not admit of culture as wide 
and deep and solid as our schools and universities 
are able to provide. 

The channels, therefore, into which I should like 
to sce the higher education of women directed are 
not those which run straight athwart the mental 
differences between men and women which we 
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have been considering, These differences are all 
complementary to one another, fitly and beautifully 
joined together in the social organism. If we 
attempt to disregard them, or try artificially to 
make of woman an unnatural copy of man, we 
are certain to fail, and to turn out as our result 
a sorry and disappointed creature who is neither 
the dhe thing nor the other. But if, without 
expecting women as a class to enter into any 
professional or otherwise foolish rivalry with men, 
for which as a class they are neither physically nor 
mentally fitted, and if,as Mrs, Lynn Linton remarks, 
we do not make the mistake of confusing mental 
devdlopment with intellectual specialization—if, 
without doing cither of these things, we encourage 
women in every way to obtain for themselves the 
intrinsic advantages of learning, it is as certain 
as anything can well be that posterity will bless us 
for our pains. Tor then all may cqually enjoy the 
privilege of a real acquaintance with letters ; ladies 
need no longer be shut out from a solid under- 
standing of music or painting; and lecturers on 
science will no longer he asked at the close of 
their lectures whether the cerebellum is inside 
or outside of the skull, how is it that astronomers 
have been able to find out the names of the stars, 
or whether one does not think that his diagram 
of a jelly-fish serves with admirable fidelity to 
illustrate the movements of the solar system, 
These, of course, I quote as extreme cases, and 
even as displaying the prettiness which belongs to 
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a child-like simplicity. Rut simplicity of this kind 
ought to be put away with other childish things ; 
and, in whatever measure it is allowed to continue 
after childhood is over, the human being: has failed 
to grasp the full privileges of human life, ‘There- 
fore, in my opinion the days are past when any 
enlightened man ought seriously to suppose that in 
now again reaching forth her hand to eat“of the 
tree of knowledge woman is preparing: for the 
human race a second fall. Tn the person of her 
admirable representative, Mra, Paweetl, she thus 
pleads: ‘No one of those who care most for the 
woman’s movement cares one jot Lo prove or to 
maintain that men’s brains and women’s brains are 
exactly alike or exactly equal. All we ase is that 
the social and legal status of women should be such 
as to foster, not Lo suppicss, any gift for art, litera. 
ture, learning, or goodness with which women may 
be endowed” Then, I say, give her the apple, and 
see what comes of it, Unless I am preatly mis. 
taken, the result will be that which is so philo- 
sophically as well as so poetically portiayed by 
the Lanreate; - 

‘The womean'n cause iv monn: toy rine ar alu 

Together, dwart'd or yod-like, bond or ree, 

Then let har make herself her own 

"To give or keop, to Hye and dean to he 

AN Mint aot tains distinctive womanhood, 

Yor woman 3 not malevelopt man, 

Kut diverse: could we make her as the nian, 


Sweet Love were slain: hiy dearest bond by thi, 
Not like to Uke, but like in difference, 
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Yet in the long years Hiker must they grow; 

‘The man be mote of woman, she of man;{ 

He pain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 
Nor jose the child-like in the larger mind; 

‘Till at the Jast she set herself to man, 

Take perfect music unto noble words. 


Then comes the stuteliaa Eden pack to mens 

Ten reign the world's gicat bridals, chaste and calm: 
‘Then springs the crowning race of human kind, 

May such things be | 


VIL 


WUAT tS THE OBJECT OF Lier 


SEVERAL years ago Mr. Malloel raised the ques 
tion Is life worth living ?? A0 warn discussion 
followed ; bul, so faras I am aware, none of those 
who took part in the dehate appeared lo natice 
that any answer to this question must necessarily 
presuppose some agreement upon the previous 
question which forms the title of this article. No 
doubt Mr, Mallock, and all who followed in’ the 
debate which he opened, took it for granted that 
the object of life is the attainment of happiness, 
and, therefore, thal whether or not life is worth 
living must depend for cach individual on the state 
of the balance between his pleasures and his 
ptins, But this implied answer to Une previons 
question is open to two objections. Tn the first 
place it is too vague, and inethe next place it is 
of doublful ruth, Tk is too vague inasmuch as 
it disregards the ethical question touching the 
quality of pleasures and pains in respect of what 
the intuitionisls call ‘higher’ and ‘lower’ ‘The 
term ‘happiness’ thus becomes but a short-hand 
mode of expressing a desirable state of existence ; 
and, therefore, to say that life is or is not worth 
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living according as happiness preponderates or does 
hot preponderate over unhappiness becomes but a 
barren truism : life is worth living if it is desirable to 
live; il is worth living if it is worth living, Under 
this point of view, therefore, it seems that the real 
question raised by My. Mallock was whether, upon 
the whole, desirable states of existence preponderate 
over uNdesirable, so far as the individual conscious- 
ness is concerned. The question thus becomes a 
question of fact which cach man can determine only 
for himself; and, forasmuch as we find all degrees 
of idiosynerasy between the extremes of optimism 
and pessimism, it is obvious that no gencral answer, 
applicable to all mankind, can be given. Again, 
in the second place, besides being too vague, the 
implicd answer before us is of doubtful truth. For 
it apperrs Lo assume that the question to which it 
is an answer is not concerned with anything beyond 
the limits of the individual consciousness. Vet this 
is clearly not the case. For the question is not, Is 
my life worth living to we? ‘This would be a com- 
paratively simple question, being, as T have said, but 
a question of fact, which cach individual may be 
presumed to be capable of judging by an immediate 
appeal to his own feelings ; but the question is as lo 
whether or not the whole sum of human life iy worth 
living. And, forasmuch as each individual life reacts 
on many other individual lives in respect of causing 
them happiness or the reverse, there arises this 
further question for cach individual mind: Quite 
irrespectively of my own states of feeling, is my life 
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worth living for the sake of the happiness which it 
may help to shed on offers? Now, these two ques: 
tions are obviously quile distinct: the question, [s 
life worth living 2 may admit of one answer in 
terms of epoism, and of precisely the opposite 
answer in terms of altruism. Por which reason 
Tsay that any answer to this question must be of 
doubtful truth which only takes into accoffit the 
stale of balance between pleasures and pains on 
the part of the individual who is answering. 
Clearly, then, in order to answer this question we 
must have obtained some more definite answer to 
the previous question (What is the object of fife ?) 
than is derived by saying, ‘Ihe attainment of huppi- 
ness for myself. So long as man remains human he 
will have a moral sense, and, therefore, even if any 
man were to endeavour on principle to achieve 
his own happiness withoul repard to the happi- 
ness of others, he would cary that in his own 
nature which must vecessuily defeat his own 
object; in shutting out wl consideration for the 
happiness of others he would be most eftectuuly 
closing the door to happiness against himself. ence 
the question, Is life worth living ? presupposes some 
answer lo the question, What is the abject af life ? 
And this answer cannot be piven on a basis of 
egoism alone, or by sayings that the abject of life is 
the attainment of maximum happiness for self In? 
order to give a fall answer to the question there musth 
be included the clement of altruism ; one imust say, 
that the object of life is the attainment of maximum 
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happiness, but whether for myself or for others I 
ought not to wait to consider, Very often, indeed 
usually, the attainment of another’s happiness will 
best ensure the attainment of my own; but, even 
where this is not the case, my aim should be the 
attainment of the greatest sum of happiness, be it my 
own of that of my neighbour. From which it follows 
that tlm object of life is that of making life desir- 
able, first to myself, and next to those around me. 
So far it is scarcely to be expected that any differ- 
ences of opinion willarise, But, when we pass from 
this bare cnunciation of the object of life, stated in 
its most general terms, to the practical question of 
how this object is to be attained, we arrive at the 
branching place of many ways of thought. The 
Christian who counts the loss of all earthly plea- 
sures but as dung so that he may win Christ must 
necessarily shape his conduct on totally different 
lines from the agnostic, even though both be con- 
scientiously aiming at the same object of life. The 
Shorter Catechism defines the ‘chief end of man’ 
(i.e the object of life) as that of glorifying God and 
enjoying him for ever ; in somewhat longer phraseo- 
logy the Lnglish Church Catechism conveys a 
similar doctrine; and both sum up the ‘whole duty 
of man’ as duty first to God, and next Lo neighbour. 
And similarly with all other systems of religious 
belief, however widely they may differ in their teach- 
ings as to what exactly these respective duties are, 
Now in all these systems of doctrine the implied 
basis is the same; and it is nothing other than that 
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which has Been furnished by ethical thought in the 
wellwworn phrase ‘the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number? ‘The reason why it is the chief 
end of man lo plorify God is because, according: ta 
Christian belief, this is the happiest thing for him 
to do; ‘itis good for us tobe here, so that we may 
‘enjoy God forever’ [ence thealtruistic destre of 
all Christians that others should be as they are 
partakers of the highest joy of which a creature is 
capable. And, obviously, the only reason why 
infidelity does not join in missionary effort is that 
infidelity supposes this land of joy to be delusive, 
But the object of infidelity is the same as that of 
religious faith, namely, to bring the human mind 
into such harmony with what is believed to be its 
true environment as will in the long run prove most 
conducive to its wellbeing or happiness. “The differ 
ence between the Christian and the infidel is, (here+ 
fore, not a difference of aim, but merely a difference 
in what they severally believe to constitute the 
truest welfare of the race, And so, of course, with 
regard to other systems of reliyion, different systems 
of philosophy, grades of civilization, and so forth, 
Now, my purpose in taking part in this diseusston 
is that of furnishing a general answer to this ques- 
tion of method, or means, of attaining the common 
object of life, and one which it appears to me all 
enlightened men, of whatever creed or country, 
ought to agree in accepting, Any such general 
agreement can only be secured on a basis of obsery- 
able fact. I, therefore, propose to take the human 
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mind as we find it, and to ascerlain*by a mere 
observation of its constitution how it best admits of 
being brought into harmony with its environment, 
or, in other words, how it best admits of being 
brought to find joy in its own existence, 

Taking, then, the human mind as it is, I cannot 
conceive the possibility of any one disputing the 
fact that the deepest and the strongest of its 
feelings—those with which its capacitics of happi- 
ness and of misery are most intimately involved— 
are the feelings which belong to the order of what 
we call love. No doubt in many individual cases 
other emotions, such as ambition, avarice, &c., 
are stronger and deeper still; but as a rule of very 
wide generality, alike in men, women, and chil- 
dren, the tics of mutual affection are by far the most 
important constituents of the psychological fabric, 
Moreover, they are by far the most productive of 
happiness. This must be acknowledged by every 
one; so that, even though a man should feel con- 
scious of spiritual poverty in this respect, it is im- 
possible for him not to know that it isa kind of 
poverty which can never be recompensed by any of 
the world’s goods, a$ wealth, fame, &c. ITence, all 
systems of religion and of morality that pretend to 
any degree of culture are built upon this foundation~ 
stone of love. It makes no difference Lo our present 
discussion whether this supreme dominion of love 
in the constitution of mind has been due to the 
intentional design of a God of love or to the prin- 
ciples of evolution having constantly set the highest 
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premium on a qudily of mind so ied to a social 
animal, tis enouph Cor us that, as matters actually 
stand, love is bath the stronpest of out curations 
and the one which is most productive of happiness. 
Tlenee, unless it be denied that the object of fifi: is 
that of promoting: Iwppiness, it must he conceded 
that the chief object of fife is that of promoting 
Jove, both in ourselves and in others; which, of 
course, is no more thitn a restatement of the fpelden 
rule, to love one's neighbours as oneself. 

But although we may all agree that this is the 
chief object of life, or, apart from any matters of 
religious belief, ‘the chief end of man, it obviously 
docs not compiise the whole object of life, seeing 
that the promoting: of Jove does not by any means 
exhaust the possibilities of promoting happiness, 
either in ourselves or in others. What, then, me 
the other principles, besides that of promoting love, 
which remain to be mentioned, and which are itso 
of a sufficiently general nature to chim universal 
assent? So far ag Ll can see, they ae only two in 
mumber, One of them is the duty of ministerinys 
to the wants of the body the other is the duty of 
ministering to the wants of the nind. 

Touchinge the first of these twa duties it is not 
needful to say much, every citizen ac copnizes the 
obligation of secing: that his neighbour does not 
want for food and clothing; every husband and 
father knows that his wife and childien have a 
natural right to look to him for protection fiom 
cold and hunger, And, in the last resort, it is 
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a general recognition of these things which lies at 
the root of all the social industry which gocs by 
the name of labour, trade, and commerce. For, 
although a merchant-piince never requires to con- 
template the possibility of starvation in his own 
household, his work is primatily directed to the 
attainment of benefits of the material order, and 
thus he is still, though doubtless in a greatly 
extended sense, the ‘ bread-winner’ of his family. 
In other words, gva meichant-prince, he is working 
for the forms of happiness which arise from luxuries 
of sense; not for those which atise from cultivation 
of mind. Now, it is the common conviction of 
almost every one who has had expeiience of both 
these forms of happiness that the Hedonistic value 
of the latter is greatly inferior to that of the former; 
in other words, that the pleasures which are called 
intellectual are much more productive of happiness 
than those which are called sensuous, But, if this 
is so, it clearly follows that the atlainment of 
intellectual culture must be regarded as a higher 
object of life than the attainment of sensuous 
gratification, in however refined a form. No doubt, 
in its higher levels? such gratification demands 
intellectual culture as a needful condition, the fine 
aits in all their branches growing from the root 
of sensuous perception, But this needful over- 
lapping of the pleasures of sense and the pleasures 
of intellect in the higher levels of the former docs 
not obscure the difference between them clsewhere. 
Such overlapping aises only from the fact that 
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intellect is obliged to work with the took of senae, 
and the distinetion consists in’ these tools beings 
here the means of working, and not thonselves the 
ends for which we work. 

Now, if it is (rue that next only to what may be 
tamed the emotional happiness of love there 
stands the inteetual happiness of thonp ht, it 
appears to me that the two great abject af Tile 
are to Jove and to think. And it farther appears 
to me that in this verdict men of all schools oupht 
to agrees Whether the relations that obtain 
between man and his environment be supposed 
due to a mechanienl process of adaptation alone, 
or likewise and ultimately to a disposing mind, it 
must be equally true that the object of his life iy 
that of living: his life in accordance with its! desipn,’ 
no matter whether this word be used ina literal or 
in a metaphorical sense. For in this way, and in 
this way only, can he hope to secure that fullest 
harmony with his environment upon which he 
knows that his happiness must depend. Or, others 
wige stated, if we tia the question, What is the 
object of life? into any of fly equivalents, sueh ag, 
Why ae we here? What de we live for? Tow 
should we act? the answer must always he, Tn 
order to work as we seen desipned to work. And, 
if the final end of our working he taken to consist 
in the production of happiness, we find, as a matter 
of fact, that the machinery of the Hp is so constl- 
tuted that it can only work Lo this end when actuated 
by the motive principles of love and thought. 


, 
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To this it will at once be replied that much has 
to be said per contva, For it is evident that in the 
very measure of our love is poured out to us the 
bitterness of death, while the greater our capacity 
of thought the more dismal is the void of mystery. 
Therefore it may be said that the more we are 
victimized by the allurements of love the greater is 
the mis¢Py that is in store for us; and the moie we 
increase our knowledge the more do we increase 
our sorrow. This, in offect, is the reasoning of 
pessimism, so far as pessimism has ever appeared 
to me tational. And the only answer I know to 
this reasoning is that both love and thought are, so 
to speak, sanctified by the very solemnity of their 
limitations. Morcover, as a matter of fact, explain 
it how we may, there is no one who has both loved 
and thought who would willingly have forgone 
the eXpericnce. Although he well knows the double 
pang so necessarily attendant on these, the noblest 
functions of his being, no consideration could induce 
him to desire an exchange of what he fecls to be 
the higher life of a man for anything that he would 
lecognize as approximating to the lower life of 
abrute. It is . 


‘Better to have loved and lost than never to have loved at all’; 


and, to take cognizance of the human complement 


" of thought-—strangely doomed though we may fear 


it to be to an infinite disappointment—must we 
not still add, It is better to have lived and diced 
than never to have lived at all? 

N 
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Following Tennyson, I have said that no one 
who has lived the higher life, whether of love or of 
thought, could possibly desire to exchange it for 
a lower one; and this seems the best possible 
answer to the reasonings of the pessimist, seeing 
that it is an answer directly yielded by subjective 
consciousness to itself. But I have also said that 
the practical question, What do we live fox? admits 
of being still further tested by observing for what 
it is that we seem to be designed, whether the latter 
tem be used in its literal sense or as implying the 
outcome of a mechanical evolution ; for, in either 
case, happiness must be best attainable by our 
best conforming to those conditions of existence 
for agreement with which we have been brought 
into life. Now, if we look upon the matter in this 
its objective aspect, we obtain substantially the 
same answer to our question, For, without pute, 
the faculties most distinctive of man are those of 
Jove and thought. No doubt the lower animals 
present both these faculties in germ; but the love 
and thought which they manifest give rise to only 
the feeblest gleams of altruism on the one hand 
and of wonder on the other. It is only man who 
can be defined as either a moial animal or a 
wondering animal. And in respect of both these 
faculties his development is so great that, were it 
not for what we now believe to have ‘been the 
history of this evolution, we should be justified in 
endorsing the opinion of all previous generations, 
and holding that they ate the initial or most funda- 
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mental facultics of his being. And even upon the 
theory of evolution we are justified in assigning to 
them an almost basal position in the fabric of our 
mind, sccing that they both occur with such con- 
spicuious prominence in carly childhood. But, if it 
is thus tiue that love and thought—conscience and 
wonder—are the faculties most distinctive of man, 
it appeaiS to me that we have an objective verifi- 
cation of the conclusion previously reached by 
subjective analysis, viz. that the object of our 
human life must be that of exercising these our 
distinctively human faculties ; and that, the better 
cach one of us can succeed in doing this, the more 
fully iy he living the life which is most distinctively 
the life of a man. 
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LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—When your Council, 
honoured me with an invitation to deliver a lecture 
before you, I experienced some difficulty in choosing 
a subject appropriate to the circumstances under 
which I was requested to address you. For I was 
led to anticipate, not merely that my audience 
should be a highly cultured one, but also that it 
would expect from me a discourse the suiféct of 
which should be confined within certain somewhat 
nairow limits. That is to say, I was led 10 under- 
stand that the subject of my discourse should be of 
a physiological nature; that it should have special 
reference to the admirable objects which it is the 
aim of your society to promote; and that it should 
be, to a large extent, of a practical as distinguished 
from a theoretical character. Such being the con- 
ditions by which the choice of my subject was 
restricted, I felt that I could select no topic more 
suitable to the occasion than the one I have selected 


1 Expanded from notes of a Lecture delivered before the National 
Health Society, on April 10, 1879. 
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—namely, Recreation. In all places of the civilized 
world, and in all classes of the civilized community, 
the struggle for existence is now more keen than 
ever it has been during the history of our race. 
Everywhere men and women and children are 
living at a pressure positively frightful to contem- 
plate. Amid the swarming bustle of our smoke- 
smothered towns surrounded by their zone of 
poisoned trees, amid the whirling roar of machinery, 
the scorching ‘blast of furnaces, and in the tallow- 
lighted blackness of our mines—everywhere, over 
all the length and breadth of this teeming land, 
men and women and children, in no metaphor, 
but in’ cruel truth, are struggting for life, Even 
our smiling landscapes support as the sons of their 
soil a new generation, to whom the freedom of glad- 
ness js_a tradition of the past, and on whose brows 
is stamped, not only the print of honest work, but 
a new and saddening mark—the brand of sickening 
care. Or if we look to our universities and schools, 
to our professional men and men of business, we 
sec this same fierce battle rage—ruined health and 
shattered hopes, tearful lives and carly deaths being 
everywhere the bitter fot of millions on millions 
who toil, and strive, and love, and bleed their 
young heaits’ blood in sorrow. In such a world 
and at such a time, when more truly than ever it 
may be said that the whole creation groans in pain 
and travail, I do not know that for the purposes of 
health and happiness there is any subject which it 
is more desirable that persons of all classes should 
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—namely, Recreation. In all places of the civilized 
world, and in all classes of the civilized community, 
the struggle for existence is now more keen than 
ever it has been during the history of our race. 
Everywhere men and women and children are 
living at a pressure positively frighiful to contem- 
plate, Amid the swarming bustle of our smoke- 
smothered towns surrounded by their zone of 
poisoned irces, amid the whirling roar of machinery, 
the scorching ‘blast of furnaces, and in the tallow- 
lighted blackness of our mines—everywhere, over 
all the length and breadth of this teeming land, 
men and women and children, in no metaphor, 
but in’ cruel truth, are struggling for life. Even 
our smiling landscapes support as the sons of their 
soil a new generation, to whom the freedom of glad- 
sess ig.a tradition of the past, and on whose brows 
is stamped, not only the print of honest work, but 
a new and saddening mark—the brand of sickening 
care, Or if we look to our universities and schools, 
to our professional men and men of business, we 
see this same fierce battle 1age—ruined health and 
shatlered hopes, tearful lives and early deaths being, 
everywhere the bitter Tot of millions on millions 
who toil, and strive, and love, and blecd their 
young hearts’ blood in sorrow, In such a world 
and at such a time, when more truly than ever it 
may be said that the whole creation groans in pain 
and travail, I do not know that for the purposes of 
health and happiness there is any subject which it 
is more desirable that persons of all classes should 
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understand than the philosophical theory and the 
rational practice of recieation. For recreation is 
the great relief from the pressure of life—the 
breathing space in the daily struggle for existence, 
without which no one of the combatants could long 
survive; and therefore it becomes of the first im- 
portance that the science and the philosophy of 
such relief should be generally known. No doubt 
it is true that people will always be compelled to 
take recreation and to profit by its use, whether or 
not they are acquainted with its science and its 
philosophy; but there can be equally litle doubt 
that here, as elsewhere, an intelligent understanding 
of abstract principles as well as of practical applica- 
tions will ensure more use and less abuse of the thing 
which is thus intelligently understood. 

With a view, then, of obtaining some such in- 
telligent understanding of recreation, let ust begin 
by clearly understanding what recreation means. 
First of all, the mere word, like many of our other 
English words that signify abstractions, condenses 
much philosophy within itself. For, as ‘creation’ 
means a forming, ‘re-creation’ means a forming 
anew; and as in etymological derivation so in 
actual truth re-creation is nothing other than a 
re-novation of the vital energies; leisure time and 
appropriate employment serve to repair the organic 
machinery which has been impaired by the excess 
of work. The literal meaning of the word is there- 
fore in itself instructive, as showing that what our 
forefathers saw in recreation was not so much play, 
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pastime, or pleasantry, as that of the restoration of 
enfechled powers of work, And I do not know 
that within the limits of one word they could have 
left, us a legacy of thought more true in itself or 
more solemn in its admonition. Recreation is, 0” 
ought to be, not a pastime entered upon for the 
sake of the pleasure whigh it affords, but an act of 
duty wiRlertaken for the sake of the subsequent 
power which it generates, and the subsequent profit 
which it cnsures. Therefore, expanding the philo- 
sophy which is thus condensed in our English word, 
we may define recreation as that which with the 
least. expenditure of time renders the exhausted 
cnergies most fitted to resume their work. Such 
ig my definition of recreation; yet I know that 
many things are called by this name which cannot 
possibly fall within this definition, and I doubt 
wheiitr nine persons out of ten ever dreamed, 
either of attaching such a meaning to the word, 
or of applying such a principle to the thing. 
Nevertheless I also know that, in whatever degree 
so-called recreation fails to be covered by my 
definition, in that degree does it fail, properly 
speaking, to be recreation al all, It may be 
amusement, fun, or even profitable employment ; 
but it is not that particular thing which it is the 
abject of this lecture to consider. Therefore, the 
definition which I have laid down may be taken 
as a practical test of recreation as genuine or 
spurious. If recreation is of a kind that renders 
a man less fitted for work than would some other 
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kind of occupation, or if it consumes more time 
than would some other kind of occupation which 
would secure an equal amount of recuperation, 
then, in whatever degree this is so, in that degree 
must the quality of such recreation be pronounced 
impure. 

So much, then, for the meaning of recreation. 
The next point that I shall consider is the physio- 
logy of recreation. It may have struck some of 
you as a somewhat curious question, why some 
actions or pursuits should present what I may call 
a recreative character, and others not. For it is 
evident that this character is by no means deter- 
mined by the relief from /abour which these actions 
or pursuits secure. A week on the moors involves 
more genuine hard work than does a week in the 
mines, and a game of chess may require as much 
effort of thought as a problem in high matherfitics. 
Moreover, the same action or pursuit may vary in 
its recreative quality with different individuals. 
Rowing, which is the favourite recreation of the 
undeigraduate, is serious work to the bargeman ; 
and you will never find a gardener to resemble 
his master in showing a pastiality to digging for 
digging’s sake. If you answer that it is the need 
of bodily exercise which renders muscular activity 
beneficial to the one class and not to the other, 
I answer, no doubt it is so partly, but not wholly ; 
for why is it that a man of science should find 
fecreation in reading history, while an historian 
finds recreation in the pursuit of science? or 
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why is it that a London tradesman should find 
a holiday in the country beneficial, while a country 
tradesman finds a holiday in London no less so? 
The truth seems io me to be that the only prin- 
ciple which will serve to explain the recreative 
quality in all cases is what I may call the phy- 
siological necessity for fiequent change of organic 
activity,8and the consequent physiological value 
of variety in the kinds and seasons of such 
activity. In order to render this principle per- 
fectly clear, it will be necessary for me very 
briefly to explain the physiology of nutrition, 
When food is taken into the body it undergoes 
a varitly of processes which are collectively called 
digestion and assimilation. Into the details of these 
processes I need not enter, it being enough for my 
present purposes to say that the total result of 
thes¢ processes is to strain off the nutritious con- 
stituents of the food, and pour them into the 
current of the blood. The blood circulates through 
nearly all the tissucs of the body, being contained 
in a closed system of tubes, This system of tubes 
springs from the heart in the form of large hollow 
trunks which ramify imo smaller and smaller tubc- 
branches. These are all called arteries, The smaller 
arteries again ramify into a continuous meshwork 
of so-called capillaries, Capillarics are also closed 
tubes, but differ from arterics in being immensely 
more numerous, more slender, and more tenuous 
in their walls. These capillaries pervade the body 
in such an intimate meshwork that you cannot run 
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a needlc’s point into any patt of the body where 
they occur without destroying the integrity of some 
of them, and so causing an outflow of blood. 

As these capillarics ramify from the aiterics, so 
do they again coalesce into larger tubes, and these 
into larger, and so on, until all this system of 1ctuin 
tubing ends again in the heart in the form of large 
hollow trunks, The tubes coniposing thie system 
of return tubing are called the veins; thus the 
whole blood-vascular system may be likened to 
two trees which are throughout joined together by 
their leaves, and also by activity at the bottoms of 
their trunks—the heart, The branches of both trees 
being everywhere hollow, the contained fluid runs 
up the stem and through smaller and smaller 
branches of the atterial tree into the delicate 
vessels of the leaves, which may be taken to 
represent the capillaries. Passing throughe these 
into the twigs of the venous tree, the blood returns 
through larger and larger branches of this tree till 
it arrives at the trunk, and completes its circuit by 
again entering the trunk of the arterial irce through 
the cavities of the heart. Now the blood, in per- 
petually making this complate circuit of the body, 
performs three important functions; it setves to 
carry oxygen from the lungs to all the other parts 
of the body; it serves to supply all parts of the 
body with the nutritive material with which it is 
charged; and it serves to drain off from all the 
tissues of the body the effete products which they 
excrete, and to present these effete products to the 
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organs whose function it is again to abstract them 
from the blood and expel them from the body. 
The two latter functions of the blood—those of 
nourishing and draining —I must consider more in 
detail, They are both performed in the capillaries, 
so that the object of the atterics and veins may be 
considered as merely that of conveying the blood 
to andMrom the capillaries, Moreover, both func- 
tions are performed by transfusion through the 
delicate walls of the capillaries—the nutritive ma- 
terial in the blood being thus transfused into the 
surrounding tissues, and the waste product of these 
tissues being transfused into the blood. Thus, in 
the Various tissues there is always a double process 
going on—firsl, that of recciving noutishment from 
the blood whereby they are being constantly built 
up into an efficient state for the performance of 
theirvarious functions ; and, secondly, that of dis- 
charging into the blood the effete materials which 
the performance of these functions entails. Now, 
when any tissue or organ is in a state of activity in 
the performance of its function, the activity which 
it manifests entails a process of disintegration, 
which is the reverse of the process of nutrition ; 
that is to say, when a tissue or organ is doing its 
work it is expending energy which it has previously 
derived in virtue of the process of nutrition, Worl 
is therefore, so to speak, the using up of nutrition ; 
so that, if the income of energy duc to nutiition is 
equal to the expenditure of energy due to work, 
the tissue or organ will remain stationary as regaids 
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its capacity for further work, while, if the work 
done is in excess of the nutrition supplicd, the 
tissue or organ will soon be unable to continue its 
work ; it will become, as we say, exhausted, cease 
to work, and remain passive until it is again slowly 
and gradually refreshed or built up by the process 
of nutrition. Thus all the tissues and organs of 
the body require periods of rest to alterndte with 
periods of activity ; and what is true of cach part 
of the body is likewise true of the body as a whole 
—sleep being nothing other than a time of general 
rest during which the process of nutrition is allowed 
to gain upon that of exhaustion, Thus we may 
have local exhaustion—as when the muscles of our 
arm are no longer able to hold out a heavy weight 
—or we may have general exhaustion, as in sleep; 
and we may have local restorations due to nutrition 
~as when our exhausted arm, after some interval 
of rest, is again able to sustain the weight—or we 
may have a general restoration due to nutrition, as 
in the effects of sleep. 

T have now said enough about the physiology of 
nutrition to render quite clear what I mean by 
recreation depending on the physiological necessity 
for a frequent change of organic activity. Tor 
although in the case of some organs—such ag 
Most of the secreting organs—activity is preity 
constant, owing to the conslant expenditure of 
energy being just about balanced by the consiant 
income, in the case of nerves and muscles this is 
“not so; but duting the times at which these organs 
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are in activity their expenditure of cnergy is so 
vastly greater than their income during the same 
times that they can only do their work by drawing 
upon the stores of cnergy which have been laid up 
by them during the comparatively long periods of 
their previous rest. Now recreation applies only 
to nerve and muscle; and what it amounis to is 
simply this—a change of organic activity, having 
for iis object the affording of time for the nutrition 
of exhausted portions of the body. A part of the 
body having become exhausted by work done, and 
yet the whole of the body not being exhausted so 
far as to require sleep, recreation is the affording of 
local sleep to the exhausted part by transferring 
the scene of activity from it to some other part, 
Be it observed that a certain amount of activity is 
necessary for the life and health of all the organs 
of the,body; so it would not do for the community 
of organs as a whole that, when any one set becomes 
exhausted by activity, all the others should share 
in their time of rest, as in general sleep. But, 
by transferring the stale of activity from organs 
already cxhausted by work to organs which are 
ready nourished to perform work, recreation be- 
comes analogous to local sleep. 

Thus we see that, in a physiological, no less than 
in a psychological, sense, the term re-creation is 
a singularly happy one ; for we sec that as a matter 
of fact the whole physiology of recreation consists 
merely of a re-building-up, re-forming, or re-creation 
of tissues which have become partly broken down 
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by the exhausting effects of work, So that in this 
physiological sense recreation is partial sleep, while 
sleep is universal recreation. And now we sec why 
it is that the one essential principle of all recreation 
must be that of variety of organic activity; for 
variety of organic activity merely means the sub- 
stitution of one set of organic activities for another, 
and, consequently, the successive affording: of rest 
to bodily structures as they are successively ex- 
hausted. The undergraduate finds recreation in 
rowing because it gives his brain time to recover 
its exhausted energies, while the historian and the 
man of science find recreation in each other's 
labours because these labours require somewhat 
different faculties of mind for their pursuance. 
Before concluding these general remarks on the 
physiology of recreation, I must say a few words 
with more special reference to the physiology of 
exercise. We do not require science to teach us 
that the most lucrative form of recreation for those 
whose labour is not of a bodily kind is muscular 
exercise. Why this should be so is sufficiently 
obvious. The movement of blood in the veins is 
due to two causes, The act of drawing breath into 
the lungs by dilating the closed cavity of the chest 
serves also to draw venous blood into the heart. 
This cause of the onward movement of blood in 
the veins is what is called aspiration ; and it occurs 
also in some of the larger veins of the limbs, which 
are so situated with reference to their supplying 
branches that movement of the limbs determines 
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suction of the blood from the supptying branches 
to the veina, The second great cause of the venous 
flow is as follows :—~The larger veins are nearly all 
provided with valves which open to allow the blood 
to pass on towards the heart, but close against 
the blood if it endeavours to return towards the 
capillaries. Now the larger veins are embedded in 
musclespso that the effect of muscular contractions 
is to compress numberless veins now in one part 
and now in another part of their length; and, as 
each vein is thus compressed, its contained fluid is, 
of course, driven forwards from valve to valve. 
Hence, as all ithe veins of the body end in the 
heart, the total effect of general muscular activity 
is greatly to increase the flow of venous blood into 
the heart. The heart is thus stimulated to greater 
activity in order to avoid being gorged with the 
unusun inflow of blood, So great is the increase 
of the heart's activity that is required to meet this 
sudden demand on its powers of propulsion that 
every one can fecl in his own person how greatly 
muscular exercise increases the number of the 
heart’s contractions. Now the result of this in- 
crease of the heart's activity is, of course, to pump 
a correspondingly greater amount of blood into the 
arterics, and so to quicken the circulation all over 
the body, This, in turn, gives rise to a greater 
amount of tissue-change,—oxygenation, nutrition, 
and drainage,—which, together with the increased 
discharge of carbonic acid by the muscles during 
their time of increased activity, has the effect of 
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unduly charging the blood with carbonic acid and 
other effete materials. This increased amount of 
carbonic acid in the blood stimulates the respiratory 
centre in the spinal cord to increase the frequency 
of the respiratory movements, so that under the 
influence of violent and sustained exercise we be- 
come, as it is expressively said, ‘out of breath,’ 
The distress to which this condition may give rise 
is, however, chiefly due to the heart being unable 
to deliver blood into the arteries as quickly as it 
receives blood from the veins; the result being 
a more or less undue pressure of venous blood 
upon a heart already struggling to its utmost to 
pump on all the blood it can. Training, which is 
chiefly systematic exercise, by promoting a healthy 
concoidant action between the heart and arteries, 
diminishes the resistance which the latter offer to 
an unusual flow of blood from the formes, and 
therefore men in training, or men accustomed to 
bodily exercise, do not so easily become distressed 
by sustained muscular exertion. 

Now it is evident, without comment, how im- 
mense must be the benefit of muscular exercise, 
Not only does it allow time, for the brain to rest 
when exhausted by mental work, but, by increasing 
the ciiculation all over the body, ii promotes the 
threefold function of oxygenation, nutrition, and 
drainage. It thus refreshes the whole organism in 
all its parts; it increases by use the strength and 
endurance of the muscles; it maintains the heart 
and the lungs—or rather the whole of the circulatory 
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and respiratory mechanisms—at th highest point 
of their natural efficiency ; and, in general, next 
only to air, food, and muscular exercise, is of all 
things most essential to the vitality of the organism. 

So much, then, for the physiology of recreation ; 
and, having said this much on the abstract principles 
of our subject, I shall devote the rest of my lectuie 
to a congideration of this subject in its more prac- 
tical aspects. 

The fundamental principle of all recieation 
consisting, as I have said, in the rest fiom local 
exhaustion which is secured bya change of organic 
activity, it is clear that practical advice with regard 
to reereation must differ widely according to the 
class, and even the individual, to which it is given, 
Thus it would be clearly absurd to recommend 
a literary man, already jaded with mental work, to 
adopt 48. his means of 1ecreation some sedentary 
form of amusement; while it would be no less 
absurd to recommend a working man, already 
fatigued with bodily toil, to regale himself with 
athictics. And, in lower degiecs, the kind and 
amount of recreation which it would be wise to 
recommend must differ with different individuals 
in the same class of society according to their age, 
sex, temperament, pursuits, and previous habits of 
life, But, although all matters of detail thus require 
to be adjusted to individual cases, there is one prac- 
tical consideration which applics equally to all cases, 
and which must never be lost sight of, if recreation 
of any kind is to produce its full measure of 1csull, 
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This consideration is the all-important part which 
is played in recreation by the emotions. It is, 
I am sure, impossible to over-estimate the value 
of the emotions in this connexion—a prolonged 
flow of happy feelings doing more to brace up the 
system for work than any other influence operating 
for a similar length of time. The physiological 
reasons why this should be so are not apparent; 
for, although we know that the emotions have 
a very powerful influence in stimulating the nerves 
which act on the various secreting organs of the 
body, I do not think that this fact alone is sufficient 
to explain the high value of pleasurable emotions 
in refreshing the nervous system. There must be 
some further reason—probably to be sought for 
within the limits of the neivous system itself—why 
a flow of happy feelings serves to re-create the 
nervous energies, But, be the reasons what they 
may, we must never neglect to remember the fact 
that the influence of all others most detrimental to 
recreation is the absence of agreeable emotions or 
the presence of painful ones, There is, for instance, 
comparatively little use in taking so-called consti- 
tutional exercise at stated times, if the mind during 
these times is emotionally colourless, or, still worse, 
aching with sorrow and care, If recreation is to be 
of good quality, it must before all things be of 
a kind to stimulate pleasurable feelings, and while 
it lasts it ought to engross the whole of our conscious- 
ness, Half-hearted action is quite as little remunera- 
tive here as elsewhere; and, if we desire to work 
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well, no less in play than in work must we fulfil 
the saying, ‘What thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might.’ 

Having stated this practical principle as of para- 
mount importance in all recreation, I shall devote 
the rest of my lecture to giving a variety of sugges- 
tions concerning the recreation of all classes of 
society ;wand, for the sake of securing method to 
my discussion, I shall primarily consider the com- 
munity in its most natural classes of men, women, 
and children, 

There is not much to be said on the recreation 
of men belonging to the upper classes, That most 
objectionable of creatures, the gentleman at large 
without occupation, has a free choice before him of 
every amusement that the world has to give; but 
one thing he is hopelessly denied—the keen enjoy- 
ment ofrecreation, Living from year to year in 
a round of vatied pastimes, he becomes slowly 
incapacitated from forming habits of work, while 
at the same time he is slowly sapping all the 
enjoyment from play. For, although variety of 
amusement may please for a time, it is notorious 
that it cannot do so indefinitely. The intellectual 
changes which are involved in changes of amusc- 
ment are not sufficiently pronounced to re-create 
even the faculties on which the sense of amusement 
depends; the mind, therefore, becomes surfeited 
with amusement of all kinds, just as it may become 
surfeiled with a tune too constantly played—even 
though the tune be played in frequently changing 
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keys. For sucl men, if past middle life, I have no 
advice to give. They have placed themselves 
beyond the possibility of finding recreation, and 
their only use in the world is to show the doom of 
idleness. They, more even than paupers, are the 
parasites of the social oiganism; and we can 
scarcely regret that their lumpish life, being one 
of stagnation self-induced, should be one ef miser- 
able failure, to the wretchedness of which we can 
extend no hope. 

Turning next to gentlemen of active pursuits, 
I may most fitly deal first with those who are 
beginning life at the universities, At our larger 
universities both the provisions for recreation and 
the manner in which they are used are in a high 
degree satisfactory, and ought to serve as a model 
to universities all over the world. It may be 
true that at the Continental universitica rowing 
would not inspire a tenth part of the enthusiasm 
which it creates at Oxford and Cambridge; and 
I know from experience that it is hopeless to 
persuade German students, as a class, to adopt 
what they consider childish toys—the bats and 
balls of cricket. All I can say is, so much the 
worse for the Continental universities. In every- 
thing that appertains to woik—and more especially 
to original wotk—I am profoundly convinced that 
the soonet we copy something from the German 
universities the better; but in most things that 
appertain to play the English universities con- 
stitute the best models. Rowing, cricket, football, 
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athletics, and in a lower degrec gymilastics, bicycling, 
swimming, and riding, constitute, besides walking, 
the favourite modes of exercise; and it is impossible 
to suggest better. I have only to object that, 
regarded as recreation, there is, both at Oxford 
and Cambridge, far too much tendency to a spe- 
cialization of these foims of exercise. Competition 
dictatcs*practice, and practice entails too exclusive 
a devotion to the one kind of exercise which is 
practised ; so that, as a consequence, there is too 
sharp a division between the boating men, the 
crickcteis, and the athletes, fo. securing the full 
benefit of exercise which all would derive if they 
were’ more usually to paiticipale in one another's 
pursuits. But this evil is to some extent unavoid- 
able, as it atises immediately from the spirit of 
emulation, without which the mere exercise would 
lose its*zcst, and so the fullness of its 1ecteative 
value. Still, now that so many of the colleges are 
provided with their own cricket-grounds, and the 
boats are practically open to all, there is no reason 
why even the most ambitious aspirants to the 
“varsity blue’ should not enjoy more varicty of 
exercise than is usually the case, 

In the army and navy theie is abundant time 
for recreation, which is too frequently wasted in 
mere lounging, When once the army or navy 
examinations are passed, there is comparatively 
little mental work required in the pe:formance of 
duty, and therefore the comparatively large amount 
of leisure time which officcis enjoy ought to be 
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much more gerlzrally devoted than it is to reading 
or even to original work. Officers are a class 
which presents no small proportion of intelligent 
members; so that the comparative rareness with 
which they exhibit either high culture or proved 
powers of original work must, I think, be set down 
to a general bad habit or fashion of substituting 
idle amusement for profitable recreation, ~ 

To professional men, men of business, and indeed 
all who are engaged in pursuits requiring more or 
Jess severe mental work, coupled with more or less 
confinement, exercise is, of course, the conditio sine 
qué non of the recreation to be recommended. This 
fact is so obvious that I need not dwell upon it 
further than to make one remark. This is to warn 
all such persons that their feelings are no safe 
guide as to the amount of muscular exercise that 
is requisite for maintaining full and sustaindtt health. 
By habitual neglect of sufficient exercise the system 
may and does accommodate itself to such neglect ; 
so that not only may the desire for exercise cease 
to be a fair measure of its need, but positive ex- 
haustion may attend a much smaller amount of ex- 
ercise than is necessat'y to lorfg continuance of sound 
health, However strong and well, therefore, a man 
may feel notwithstanding his neglect of exercise, 
he ought to remember that he is playing a most 
dangerous game; and that sooner or later his sin 
will find him out, in the form either of dyspepsia, 
liver, kidney, or other disease, which so surely creep 
upon the offender against Nature’s laws of health. 
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According to ‘Dr. Parkes the amdunt of exercise 
that a healthy man ought to take without fatigue 
is at the least 150 foot-tons per diem. This, in 
mere walking, would, m the case of a man of 
ordinary weight, be represented by a walk of be- 
tween eight and nine miles; but it is desirable 
that the requisite amount of exercise should be 
obtained without throwing all the work upon one 
set of muscles. For this reason walking ought to 
be varied with rowing, riding, active games, and, 
where practicable, hunting or shooting ; which, to 
those who are fond of spoit, constitute the most 
perfect form of recreative exercise. 

Turning next to all the large class of working 
men, their possible means of recreation are alike 
in this—that they must be more or less of a cor- 
porate kind. These men depend for their recreation 
on publifc institutions, and therefore it is of the 
first importance to the national health, happiness, 
morals, and intelligence that no thought, pains, or 
money should be spared in providing such insti- 
tutions, adequate in number and competent in 
character, to mect so impoilant and so immense 
aneed, Within the timits of so general a lecture 
it is impossible to do anything like justice to this 
subject ; but I may say a few words on the kinds 
of institutions that I should most like to recom- 
mend. 

Every town the size of which is so considerable 
that green grass and fresh ait are not within easy 
reach of all its inhabitants ought at any expense 
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to be provided tvith public parks. In many of our 
large towns it is now virtually impracticable to 
provide such parks in central situations; but even 
suburban parks are infinitely better than no parks 
at all, Public recreation grounds having been pio- 
vided, every inducement ought to be added to 
attract the people to use them. Gymnasia, boating, 
cricket and golf implements, lawn-tcnais, and 
tennis-courts ought all to be supplied at the public 
expense, so that working men and boys might 
be able to spend their holidays and half-holidays 
in healthy out-door amusement without requiring 
to incur the expense of club subscriptions, Out- 
door clubs, however, ought none the less to be 
encouraged foi the sake of the additional induce- 
ment which esprit de corps and competition’ give 
to out-door recreation—the club subscriptions being 
limited to the providing of prizes. Bands ought 
also to be provided at the public expense to play 
in the parks during the spring and summer months 
on the afternoons of holidays and Sundays. The 
importance of this latter provision cannot be too 
highly rated ; for experience shows that wherever 
it has been tried its success*has been astonishing, 
For instance, Loyd Thurlow, quoting from Sir 
Benjamin Hall, stated to the House of Lords on 
May § ‘that the Sunday visitors to Kensington 
Gardens had, by the band playing there, been 
increased from 7,000 to 80,000 in one day; and in 
the Regent's and Victoria Parks 190,000 had been 
attracted by the bands in one afternoon,’ When 
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we consider what an amount of h¢alth, happiness, 
and refining influence these numbers represent as 
produced by a single cause, we blush for the narrow 
fanaticism which, in the name of religion, does all 
it can to deny to the working classes the clevating 
influence of music on the only day that the toil 
of life admits of their obtaining it. I hold it to be 
impossilsle too strongly to deprecate the downright 
immorality of driving the working classes by thon- 
sands into the pot-houses by depriving them of 
the innocertt and refining enjoyment of music in 
the open air. Surely the common sense of the 
public as a whole is not so degraded by bigotry 
that, In the facc of the figures I have quoted, there 
can any longer be a question in the public mind 
on the positive sin of allowing a puritanical spirit 
in the few to domineer over the health, the happi- 
ness, awit the morals of the many. 

Somewhat similar remarks apply to the question 
of opening muscums and art galleries on Sundays, 
though on this question the sabbatarians include 
among their ranks a greater proportional number 
of the community. In the debate of May 5, to 
which I have already alluded, both Church and 
State, in so far as they aré represented in the 
persons of the Primate and the Premicr, spoke 
strongly against any reform in this direction ; and, 
perhaps owing to this weight of united authority, 
the proposed reform was negatived by a majority 
of eight. Yet, when we cxamine the arguments 
which these high authorities were able to produce, 
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we find them (to be conspicuously of the feeblest 
kind. The leading argument both of the Prime 
Minister and of the Archbishop was that there is 
not sufficient evidence ‘of a very predominant 
sentiment’ in favour of the reform on the part of 
working men themselves. Now to this it may be 
answered, in the first place, that a poll on the 
question has not been taken, and that, therefore, 
it is a mere begging of the question to say that 
working men as a class ‘in all probability’ do not 
desire the change, But, even if we grant that the 
working classes as a whole ate as apathetic upon 
the subject as they are represented to be, I do not 
see that this is any valid reason against réform. 
Possibly enough the members of the House of 
Lords have a higher appreciation of the value of 
science museums and art gallcries, as well as the 
ptivileges and advantages of entering tflem, than 
have the members of working men’s clubs; and 
I doubt not that, if the upper and the lower classes 
were for a few months to change places, petitions 
to Parliament of the kind which Lord Thurlow 
presented would be more numerous and more gene« 
rally signed, But what does this argue? Surely 
not that we, who best know the culturing value of 
these institutions, ought to use the comparative 
ignorance of those who do not, as an argument 
against extending to them the opportunity of 
ascertaining that value, On the contrary, in what- 
ever degree indifference of the woiking classes 
in this matter can be proved, it would seem to 
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me a strong argument in favour of instilling into 
them a more lively perception of the educational 
advantages of such institutions ; and this can only 
be done by throwing open these institutions on what 
is virtually the only day in the week when the classcs 
in question are able to visit them. Of course it 
may be said that the alleged indifference arises, 
not fromaignorance of the value of such institutions, 
but from a preponderant sense of sabbatarianism 
on the part of the working classes. But, supposing 
the alleged apathy to exist, and supposing it to 
arise from the latter cause alone—which I deem 
highly improbable—I still think it would constitute 
no valid argument against the proposed reform, 
We are all, I take it, agreed upon the recreative 
as well as what Lord Beaconsfield called the civi- 
lizing influence of the institutions in question; so 
that, upén the suppositions which I have made, 
the only issue to be considered is as to whether 
these benefits would be more than counterbalanced 
by the evil of offending the sense of sabbatarianism 
which is assumed so largely to predominate among 
the working classes. And this introduces us to 
the sccond and only sother argument which was 
adduced by Lord Beaconsfield. He said: ‘In all 
questions into which the religious sentiment enters, 
it is highly desirable that no change should be 
effected that is not called for by the expression 
of a very predominant sentiment on the part of the 
people.’ If this means that legislation ought not 
to interfere aggressively with the religious scnti- 
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ments of thegmany,’ it is, no doubt, a proper 
utterance ; but if it means that the socially harmless 
and even beneficial recreation of the many is to be 
prohibited by the particular religious sentiments 
of the few—and this is what it must mean if the 
words are taken to mean what they say—then I 
think the utterance is most improper, The idea 
which underlies this utterance seems to b¢ that the 
religious sentiment is of so much value to the State 
that it ought to be tenderly fostered in all its 
ramifications, even to the extent of preventing 
reforms conceded to be beneficial lest they should 
prune the twigs of the structure thus tenderly 
fostered. Now I do not wish to enter on the 
question as to how far the religious sentiment is 
of value to the State; for I think it is quite obvious 
in the present case that, let us place this value 
as high as we choose, the contemplatdi reform 
cannot be other than completely beneficial. The 
working men who prefer spending their Sundays 
at home would not be injured by their brothers 
visiting museums and art galleries; while, in so 
far as the religious sentiment is concetned, it ought 
to be a matter of giatification to all who entertain 
it that those working men who do not prefer spend- 
ing their Sundays at home would, by the opening 
of such institutions, have an inducement supplied 
to turn their backs upon the beer-shops, and to 
bring their families to see the things of interest in 
Nature or the things of beauty in Art. It is not 
that the opening of the institutions in question 
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would act as a counter-inducement to that which 
is held out by the churches. Working men who 
are in the habit of going to church will, in any 
case, continue going to church, even though some 
of them may also spend their Sunday afternoons 
in the museums and galleries. And, so far as re~ 
creation is concerned, I am inclined to think it is 
not desirable that there should be any antagonism 
offered to the inducement which is held out by 
the churches. For I am inclined to think that the 
class of emotions which public worship arouses in 
a religious mind are of a high recreative value; 
and so, as a mere matter of sanitary interest, I 
should be sorry Lo see the churches interfered with 
by other institutions of a less recreative kind. But 
in the present instance the antagonism should not 
be museums and galleries versus chapels and 
churchespbut museums and galleries verses public- 
houses and all places of loitering idleness; and 
any ‘religious sentiment’ that secks to oppose the 
introduction of such an antagonism can only be 
pronounced immoral. 

Two other arguments against the reform were 
adduced in the debate, neither of which possesses the 
smallest validity. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
argued: ‘What were their lordships called upon to 
do to-night? It was, before the cyes of the people 
of this kingdom, to pronounce a deliberate opinion 
that the policy with regard to the observance of 
the Sunday hitheito pursued in this country had 
been a mistake... If any change were made, 
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there was great danger of the day of rest being 
lost, as it would be the thin edge of the wedge 
to the introduction of other changes of a more 
advanced kind.” Now this is an argument which 
may always be adduced against any proposed 
reform, however obvious the need. We must not 
make the change because, by so doing, we should 
condemn the policy of the past and lead, the way 
to further changes in the future. But, if a change 
is seen in itself to be desirable, such hypertrophied 
conservatism as this ought not to be allowed to 
obstruct progress. Moreover, in the present in- 
stance I am persuaded that the fears for the future 
are groundless, There is no necessary of even 
remote connexion between art galleries and music- 
halis; and, so long as ‘the. religious sentiments’ 
in this country remain what they are, neither 
religion nor reason will be able to trace a gimilarity 
or a precedent that does not exist. 

The other argument to which I have alluded is, 
that the opening of museums and galleries on 
Sundays would entail a certain amount of Sunday 
work on the part of porters, &c. To this argument 
it is sufficient to reply, in the first place, that, if 
desirable, voluntary labour of so light a kind would 
be forthcoming; and, next, in the words of the 
Earl of Derby: ‘He did not deny the extreme 
importance of maintaining the day of national 
rest; but they must recollect that, wherever re- 
creation was allowed, some labour must be thrown 
on those who provided it. They permitted ex- 
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cursion trains,... &c,.,.and on the whole there 
was a great preponderance of duvantage over 
disadvantage,’ As in most museums and galleries 
the porters and other servants employed on Sundays 
would probably not amount to one half per cent. 
of the visitors who would profit by their labour, 
I think that the argument may in this, more than 
in any other case of Sunday work, be set aside as 
absurd, 

I have been tempted to dwell thus at consider- 
able length on the question of Sunday recreation, 
because it is one that is now prominently before 
the public, and therefore I hope that a few words 
in season may help to hasten a reform which sooner 
or later is inevitable. As regards the recreation 
of working men, I have only further to say that 
institutions on the model of working men’s clubs 
deserve tg be encouraged in every possible way. 
Wealthy and benevolent persons could not do better 
with their means than to found such clubs where 
most required, and to endow them with a small 
annuity which would serve as a nucleus to club 
subscriptions, a greater number of subscribers being. 
ensured by the smaller amount of the fees, The 
Volunteer movement also deserves every encourage- 
ment, as supplying exercise and recreation to all 
classes at a very moderate cost. 

Turning next to the recreation of women, I shall 
begin, as in the case of men, with the upper classes. 
And here, for the sake of emphasis, I shal! confine 
my remarks to the one topic of muscular exercise. 
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For ladies, mote than any other section of the 
community, hate fallen into the habit of neglecting 
exercise, and I am sure that I cannot draw too 
dreadful a picture of the consequences which here 
arisé from the too general custom. These con- 
sequences are all the more to be feared because 
many of them are of so insidious a kind that the 
root of the evil may never be suspected. s Tt is not 
my intention to frighten any of you by unfolding 
a tale of horrors; so I will only say, in general 
terms, that I am quite sure that among ladies there 
is no ore source of disease and early death more 
prevalent than is this habitual violation of the 
best known among the laws of health. Cansider 
for a moment what the life of a lady in town 
usually is. She rises probably at nine or ten 
o'clock, without much appetite for breakfast. Till 
luncheon she remains indoors, reading a novel or 
magazine, wiiting letters, or attending to her 
household duties. After luncheon she takes a little 
‘carriage exercise’—observe the unconscious irony 
of the term——pays a few afternoon calls, and returns 
home to afternoon tea, Until it is time to be 
dressed for dinner, there is,another period of total 
quiescence, and the tedious operations of the 
dressing-room which follow are certainly the re- 
verse of recreation, Dinne: in pleasant company 
no doubt affords recreation of a mental kind were 
such recreation required, which, in this case, it 
certainly is not. After dinner, during the season, 
she probably receives an evening party, goes to 
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the opera, or indulges in some other kind of amuse. 
ment which keeps her in hot rocms with vitiated 
air till the small hours of the morning. At last 
she retires to rest, complaining that her delicacy 
of constitution makes her a martyr to hcad-aches, 
languid circulation, lassitude, and feelings of sick- 
ness, Now contrast such a wholly unnatural state 
of things, with the daily life of a country gisl to 
whom exercise is felt to be a ste gud non of exis- 
tence, and do not wonder at the contrast between 
her state of blooming health and the fecble stamina - 
of the lady whose position requires her to adopt 
the habits of town life. You may say that these 
semarks are trite, and that you all knew before the 
desirability of taking exercise. I can only reply :-— 
If ye know these things, happy are ye if you do 
them. And why not do them? Why not make 
the duty of taking daily exercise as important an 
atticle in your social creed as the duty of returning 
calls? If you say there is no time, the answer is 
preposterous, Senior wranglers could never have 
been senior wranglers had they not found time for 
their pull upon the Cam; and by not making time 
for exercise you are merely shortening the time of 
your life. Every day you can easily find time for 
a ride; or, if you aie not able to ride, you may 
take every day a two hours’ walk with some com- 
panion or object to make it a pleasurable walk, 
Such companions and objects are not difficult to 
obtain in the town; and in the country there are 
several kinds of out-door amusements—such as 
QO 
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rowing, riding, skating, lawn-tennis, &c—which 
are happily recofnized by the stern laws of etiquette 
as suitable for ladies, and which in the performance 
are singularly graceful as well as highly conducive 
to good spirits. Dancing is also in itself an admir- 
able form of exercise, though its beneficial effects 
are usually much more than counteracted by the 
Jate hours and excessive exhaustion o6 the ball- 
room, This excessive exhaustion of the muscular, 
but more especially of the nervous, energies, may, 
in this as in all other similar cases, be properly 
denoted by the term which is the correlative of 
recreation—viz, dissipation. For although it has 
become customary to restrict the application of 
this term only to extreme cases, and to apply it 
to less extreme cases merely as a joke, both in 
etymology and in physiology the term dissipation 
is alike appropriate to all degrees af wasteful 
expenditure of the vital energies. 

In recommending bodily exercise thus strongly, 
I speak of course to young and to middle-aged 
ladies; but I am sure that even here there are 
very few who could walk their five or six miles 
a day without fatigue. This merely shows to what 
a state of enervation this habitual neglect of exar- 
cise has reduced them. Such enfeebled persons 
ought to begin at once to give their constitutions 
some chance of recovery; they ought regularly to 
take as much exercise as they can endure without 
distressing fatigue; and in a few months they 
would be surprised to find how greatly the length 
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of their walks may be increased, and with what 
immense benefit they are attended, 

Women in the lower classes of socicty may to 
a Jarge extent share in the recreation of their male 
relatives; and I feel confident that the more those 
kinds of recreation are encouraged which invite 
participation by both sexes the better. Great 
additiona? enjoyment is infused into a holiday if 
it can be spent in company with those most near 
and dear; the heart is then most open to the best 
influences of affection, and family ties are closest 
drawn in hours of happiness together. Such in- 
stitutions as the Crystal and Alexandra Palaces, 
where? a varicty of amusements are provided at 
a cheap cost in country air and amid aesthetic 
surroundings, constitute the best type of institutions 
for the healthy and improving recieation of both 
sexes and*all ages, Of paiks and public pleasure- 
gardens I have already spoken, and the desiability 
of preserving commons and heaths in the near 
neighbourhood of large towns is gencrally recog- 
nized, I will only add that no time ought to be 
lost in promoting the suggestion recently made to 
the First Commissione? of Public Works by the 
National Sunday League—viz. thal, in all such 
places of public resort, harmless refreshments ought 
to be plgntifully provided. As a type of more 
strictly town recreation, that which is afforded 
by the Zoological Gardens deserves honourable 
mention, and the sustained popularity of the Moore 
and Burgess Minstrels’ entertainment goes far to 
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indicate that a much more healthy tone might be 
given to the entertainments which are generally 
provided by music-halls, Now that Cremorne 
Gardens, the Argyll Rooms, and similar places of 
public resort are being closed, there is certain to 
be a greater pressure of vice thrown upon the 
music-halls, and the increased demand for low, 
quasi-immoral entertainments which wif! thus be 
set up is only too certain to be supplied, It is 
greatly to be deplored that, excepting the ‘gods’ 
galleries in theatres, there are now scarcely any 
places where respectable women of the lower classes 
can witness a public entertainment that is not more 
or less of a degrading kind. Philanthropists* would 
do well to start in London several ‘People’s 
Theatres, where amusing dramas, part-singing, and 
other forms of innocent entertainment, would be 
sufficiently attractive to render the theatres self- 
supporting. I have no doubt that, if this were 
done, there would be a very marked distinction 
between the character of the audiences attending 
such theatres and that of the audiences which now 
attend the music-halls. 

Before quitting the cldss of working women, 
I must put in a good word for penny readings, 
mothers’ meetings, window gardening; and last, 
though not least, I should like to rgcommend 
some general and definite system for the loaning 
of books at a nominal cost. 

Coming now to that large and important class— 
children. It seems a mere commonplace to say 
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that children ought to be allowed to run about and 
romp and play as much as ever they like or can. 
Yet this commonplace is far from having a common 
place in the usages of modern socicty. Among the 
upper classes children are much too frequently 
restrained from taking their full amount of natural 
play, either by preposterous ideas of genteel deco- 
rum, or l4y the respect duc to expensive clothing ; 
while among the lower classes the playgiound is 
too often restricted to the limits of the gutter, and 
even in the parks we too often witness the melan- 
choly spectacle of children still a long way from 
their teens acting the part of nurse to still younger 
members of the family, To remedy thesc evils in 
the case of the upper classes there is nothing to 
suggest, except that fathers and mothers should 
cease to regard their children’s clothes as of more 
importange than their children’s health, and learn 
to estimate at its due valuc the responsibility of 
fostering the most precious of their possessions— 
these living, feeling, loving little ones whose capaci- 
tics of life-long happiness are being moulded by 
their parents’ wisdom or destroyed by their parents’ 
folly. In the case of she lower classes, the créche, 
or public nursery, where abundance of romping 
play is permitted, deserves the most strenuous en- 
couragement. Children of all classes will play as 
they oufht to play if only Nature is allowed to 
have her course without let or hindrance from 
artificial restraints. 

But, as the only object in rearing children is not 
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that of making them healthy animals, some amount 
of aitificial restraint is necessary when the time for 
systematic mental training arrives. Nevertheless, 
as bodily health is the most essential condition, 
even to mental training, the most fundamental 
principle which ought to guide the, latter is that 
of supplying it with the minimum of cost to the 
former. Yet in school life this fundameptal prin- 
ciple is almost universally disregarded. So long 
as the general health of a school is maintained at 
a level compatible with work, and not below the 
level that declares itself by conspicuous ‘break- 
downs, so long nobody cares to reflect whether 
the system of school discipline is in all particulars 
the best for maintaining the general health at the 
highest possible level, I will not wait to consider 
the disgraceful food which, even in many of our 
better-class schools, is deemed sufficiently, good for 
growing childien to thrive upon ; nor will I wait to 
inveigh against the system of competition which, 
when encouraged beyond moderate limits, acts as 
a baleful stimulus to the very pupils who least 
require to be stimulated. But, confining my re- 
maiks to the one particular 9f punishment, I should 
like to put it 10 you, as a question of common 
sense, whether it would be possible to devise any 
mode of punishing school children at once more 
fatuous, more pernicious, or more opposed %o every 
principle of science and morality, than are the 
modes which are now most generally in vogue. 
Consider for a moment the practice of giving 
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‘impositions.’ It is not supposed that copying out 
a stated number of lines is an ceonomical way of 
gaining information, so that even the plea of im- 
parting instruction cannot be advanced as a benefit 
to compensate the evil of the method. And this 
evil is a very serious one. The object of all our 
methods in education ought to be, as much as 
possible, i economize effort; the mental energics 
ought, as it were, to be nursed, so that by theit 
exercise they should lay up the largest possible 
store of information, But the mental energy which 
is expended in writing out an imposition is wholly, | 
or almost wholly, profitless; and the amount of 
energy so expended is considerable—especially in 
the case of long impositions, For the whole punish- 
ment of writing out an imposition consists in the 
tediousness of the process ; and tediousness, by the 
painful class of emotions which it arouses, is the 
most wearisome or exhausting of the influences 
that consume the nervous energies, It may there- 
fore be said that, in whatever degree the writing of 
an imposition is a punishment, in that degree are 
the nervous energics dissipated in a wholly useless 
manner, Therefore, tq say nothing of the actual 
dime that is wasted in the writing of impositions, or 
of the slovenly style of handwriting which this mode 
of punishment induces, my great objection to the 
smode of punishment is that, by consuming the 
net'vous energies in a wholly profitless manner, it 
stands in direct antagonism with all the principles 
that I am endeavouring to inculcate. And still 
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more foolishly wrong does this method of punish- 
ment become wifen it is united, as it generally is, 
with another and still more objectionable method— 

I mean the custom of imprisoning children during 
playtime with the express purpose of denying thems 
healthful recreation. To shut up a child already 
weary with work in an empty schoolroom under 
a depressing sense of disgrace is sometleing worse 
than cruel; to the child it is a wrongful injury that 
does not admit of being justified by any argument ; 
and, in running counter to all the principles both of 
physiology and of education, it is a sin against 
society. In most cases the time during which a child 
is thus confined is the only time in the twenty-four 
hours that there is an oppoitunity afforded for any 
recreation at all; so that, when the weary time of 
solitude is over and school again meets, the un- 
fortunate victim resumes work with cnergies doubly 
exhausted. Even if a child had the stamina of 
a man it would be impossible that mental work 
resumed under such circumstances could be profit- 
able, the faculty of memory being quickly affected 
by mental fatigue. But, as a matter of fact, owing 
to the great 1apidity of physiological changes in 
a growing organism, a child has much more need 

of frequent exercise than has an adult; so that, 

whether we look at the matter from a sanitar; 'y or 

from an educational point of view, I think it is 

impossible too strongly to condemn the practice of 
confining school children during playtime. 

Of course I shall be asked what modes of punish- 
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ment I should suggest as substitutes for the two 
which I have thus so strongly condemned. This 
question, however, I am not careful to answer. 
Even if it be true that there is a difficulty in 
- providing other and efficient modes of punishment, 
this docs not in my opinion justify the main- 
tenance of modes that are so clearly injurious. 
But, mexely for the sake of giving an answer, 
I may say that, in the case of girls, experience 
derived from many of the higher-class schools 
shows that discipline may be maintained, either 
without any punishment at all, or else by such 
kinds as are more nominal than real, The difficulty 
in the case of boys is no doubt greater, but not, 
I. think, insusmountable, Many kinds of punish- 
ment may here be devised, which go upon the 
principle, not of denying muscular exercise, but 
of enforcing it. Extra drills or other compulsory 
exercise during play-houis are modes of punish- 
ment greatly to be preferred to those involving 
sedentary confinement, although I do not pretend 
to insinuate that compulsory exercise in the way 
of punishment has the same recreative value as 
voluntary exercise incthe way of play. For my 
own part, I have no hesitation in recommending 
corporal punishment as on all grounds greatly pre- 
ferable to the protracted, tedious, heart-sickening, 
and heafth-bi caking systems which, in the name of 
Humanity, are coming more and morc into genetal 
use. But, however great the difficulty of devising 
or substituting other modes of punishment may be, 
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I feel sure there can be no reasonable doubt that 
the modes which ave at present so largely in fashion 
ought to be universally abolished. 

The above remarks of course apply almost ex- 
clusively to boys’ schools; and, looking to boys’ 
schools as a whole, nothing much more remains to 
be said of them in connexion with recreation. The 
John Bull spirit of this country is in fwvour of 
allowing schoolboys to play the hardy and vigorous 
games which require all the muscles to be brought 
into active service, The case, however, is widely 
different in girls’ schools; so, before concluding, 
T should like to add a few words with special 
reference to them. . 

School-life is the time when, most of all, healthful 
recreation is needed. It is then that the organism, 
being in a state of active growth, most requires the 
purifying and strengthening influences of muscular 
exercise to be in frequent operation; and the 
development which the organism, during the years 
of its growth, receives, is carried through its life as 
an unalterable possession. Yet in the majority of, 
girls’ schools how miserable is the provision that is 
made for securing this development! Even in our 
higher-class schools the whole mechanism of their 
discipline seems to be devised with the view of 
checking the healthful flow of natural joyousness 
by the barriers of tedious monotony. On 4 sides 
a schoolgirl is shut up in a very prison-house of 
decorum; every healthful amusement is denied 
her as‘ unladylike’; she is imperatively taught to 
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curb her youthful spirits in so far as these may 
sofnetimes be able to struggle abeve the weight of 
a mistaken discipline; she is nurtured during her 
growth on the unhealthy soil of ewe in a depress- 
ing atmosphere of dullness; and, as too frequent 
a consequence, she leaves school with a sickly and 
enervated constitution, capable, perhaps, of high 
vivacity fgr a short time, but specdily collapsing 
under the strain of a few hours of bodily or mental 
activity. Now all this is the precise reverse of what 
school-life ought to be. The only aim of most of 
the higher girls’ schools seems to be that of turning 
out pupils with a superficial knowledge of a variety 
of subjects, with such accomplishments as they may 
be able, by hard practice, to acquire, and with a well- 
drilled sense of the part that a young lady is to 
play in the complicated tragedy of etiquette. Now 
it Is no doubt sufficiently desirable that girls, and 
especially young ladies, should be well educated ; 
but, in my opinion, it is of far greater importance 
that schoolgirls should leave school with the maxi- 
mum of bodily vigour that a wise and judicious 
aurture can impart than that they should do so 
with minds educated tg any level that you please 
to name within the limits of natural possibility. 
I should, therefore, like to see all girls’ schools 
professedly regarded as places of recreation no less 
than as yMaces of education—as places of bodily, no 
less than as places of mental, culture, And, if you 
consider this too strong a statement of the case, 
you must at Ieast allow that far more permanently 
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beneficial work would be done by girls, both at 
school and after they leave it, if more permanently 
beneficial play were allowed. At present in most 
schools all indoor romping is sternly forbidden as 
unladylike, all outdoor games being regarded as im- 
possible recreations for girls of their age and social 
position ; the unfortunate prisoners are restricted 
in their exercise to a properly prison-likesroutinc—— 
a daily walk in twos and twos, all bound by the 
stiff chains of conventionality, with nothing to 
relieve the dull monotony of the well-known way, 
and one’s constant companion being determined, 
not by any entertaining suitability of temperament, 
but by an accidental suitability of height. Could 
there be devised a more ludicrous caricature of all 
that we mcan by recreation? 

Do you want to know the remedy? The remedy 
is as simple as the abuse is patent. [ct every 
school whose situation permits be provided with 
a good playground, and let eveiy form of outdoor 
amusement be encouraged to the utmost. Schools 
situated in towns, and, therefore, unable to prog 
vide private playgrounds, might club together and 
rent a joint playground—,scare, of course, being 
taken that the social standing of all the schools 
which so club together should be about equal. 
Some such arrangement would soon be arrived 
at by town schools if parents generalfy would 
bestow more thought on the importance of their 
children’s health, and turn a deaf ear to all the 
qualifications of a school, however good, which 
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does not provide for the proper recreation of its 
pupils. e 

Of course I shall be met by the objection that, by 
encouraging active outdoor games among school- 
girls, we should rub off the bloom, so to speak, of re- 
finement, and that, as a result, we should tend to 
impair the delicate growth of that which we all 
recognizes of paramount value in education—good 
breeding. I can only say I am fully persuaded, 
by the results I have seen, that such would not be 
the case. The feelings and the manners of a lady 
are imparted by inheiitance and by the society 
in which she lives, and no amount of drilling by 
schoolmistresses will produce more than an artificial 
imitation of the natural reality. Therefore, once 
Ict a girls’ school be a little society of little ladies, 
and you need never fear that active play, natural 
to their age and essential to their health, will make 
them less ladylike than does the stiff restraint of 
the present system. Rather would active play, 
during the years of bodily growth, by developing 
the co-ordinated use of all the muscles, tend to 
impart through after-life that grace of casy move- 
ment which we all admire, but the secret of which 
is truly revealed “only to the children of nature, 

So much, then, for bodily recreation in girls’ 
schools, As regards their mental recreation, I 
should fegin by recommending Iess mental work. 
In most of the higher-class girls’ schools, as in 
boys’ schools, a great deal more work is required 
than it is either judicious or desirable to require. 
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The root of this evil is that a girl’s cducation is 
usually made togterminate at the age of seventeen 
or eighteen, and, as a consequence, she is expected 
to gain during these early years of life a sufficient 
amount of book-leaining to serve for the rest of 
her days. In many cases it is, no doubt, unavoid- 
able that a girl’s education should end when she 
leaves school; but I think that in all cages educa- 
tion ought to be less arduous than it is in many 
of our girls’ schools. Even if education is to end 
with school-life, it is better that it should end with 
a little knowledge, thoroughly acquired, than with 
a confused and half-forgotten medley of many 
subjects, Not that I advocate speciality and 
depth of knowledge for girls. On the contrary, 
I think that the aim here ought rather to be that 
of generality and width—languages, elementary 
mathematics, geography, history, att, scignce, and 
English literature being all taught, but taught 
superficially, or without much detail, and in as 
entertaining a manner as possible. The point, 
however, which I desire chiefly to insist upon is 
this, that schoolgirls ought not to be made or 
encouraged to work beyord their strength. In 
most girls’ schools competition runs very high; 
and I am quite sure thatin very many cases the aim 
of the schoolmisiress ought to be to check its 
undue severity rather than to stimulfte that 
severity by competitive examinations, I have 
myself known many cases of girls sitting up late, 
rising early, and working all day to win their 
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coveted prizes—a state of things which is a suffi- 
ciently crying evil in boys’ schgpls, but which is 
a still worse evil in girls’-—-worse because the 
Physique of a girl is usually less robust than that 
of a boy, and because the schoolgirl is doomed to 
less outdoor exercise. 

Now, if less time were consumed in girls’ schools 
by mental work, more time would be allowed for 
mental as well as for bodily recreation, And, if 
the time thus gained were judiciously expended, 
T believe that, even as a matter of mental culture, 
more would be gained than lost. Suppose, for 
instance, that some time in every day were sct 
apart for mental occupation of a voluntary kind— 
a good libraty of general though selected literature 
being provided for the use of the pupils, and the 
cultivation of art being allowed to rank as ‘mental 
occupation” In this way the more intellectual of 
the pupils would be able to reccive that culture 
which only general reading can impart, the more 
attistic would be able to improve themselves in 

“their art by additional practice, and even the un- 
studiously disposed would find in a standard novel 
a kind of reading less ¢listasteful than Euclid. 

And here, while treating of mental recreation 
among girls, I may add that school-life is the time 
when provision ought to be made for mental 
recreati8n in after-life. Be it observed that mental 
recreation is impossible unless there is a natural 
and, more or less, cultured taste for some branch 
or branches of mental work. Indeed the capacity 
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for such recreation is clearly proportional to the 
degree of such culture, an idea-less mind being 
incapacitated from obtaining any variety of ideas. 
Hence the great importance of width of cultured 
interest, and the consequent duty of the heads of 
schools to ascertain the mental predilections of 
their pupils individually, and, in each case where 
such a predilection is apparent, to bestow spccial 
attention on its culture. If this weie general, I 
am convinced that the gain to their pupils in 
after-life would be enormous, We are living in 
a world teeming with interest on every side, but 
to make this interest our own possession we require 
a trained intelligence. It ought, therefore, to be 
one of the first aims of education to supply special 
training to special aptitudes, whereby the mind 
may be brought ex rapport with the things in 
which it is by nature fitted to take most interest, 
and so in them to find a never-ending ‘source of 
mental recreation. If this method were more 
universally adopted in girls’ schools, ladies, as 
a tule, would be supplied with more internal 
resources of mental activity, and cease to be sf 
dependent, for the stimulation of such activity, 
on the mere excitement which is supplied by the 
external resources of socicty. But as it is, whether 
in the concert room, the picture gallery, the 
library, or the country walk, it is of most ladies 
literally and lamentably true that having cyes* 
they sce not, and having ears they hear not, 
neither understand. Most ladies have a natural 
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taste for some one or other of the many lines of 
intellectual activity; and if this taste were de- 
veloped in early life it would grow with the 
knowledge on which it feeds, till in mature life 
it would become an unfailing source of pleasurable 
recreation, Yet in most cases such a taste in 
early life is not so much as discovered. How 
seldom it is, that we meet, even among musical 
ladies, with any knowledge of harmony |—and this 
simply because they have never ascertained whether 
the study of harmony might not be to them a study 
of absorbing interest. Or, again, how very rare 
a thing it is to meet a lady who has even a super- 
ficial acquaintance with any one of the sciences, 
and how vast is the paradise of intellectual enjoy- 
ment from which multitudes of intelligent ladics 
are thus excluded! And similarly with all the 
other lines of intellectual pursuit for which a cer- 
tain small amount of rudimentary initiation is 
required in order to ascertain whether they are 
suited to individual taste. So that, as I have said, 
one of the most important aims of a girl's, and also 
&f a boy's, education ought to be to ascertain and 
specially to cultivate the branch of knowledge in 
which most interest is taken. Do not suppose 
that by following this advice there is any danger 
of imparting to young ladies that singularly objec- 
tionable and not very easily definable character 
which is most (erscly and intelligibly conveyed 
by the word ‘blue’ No one can have a more 
intense dislike than I have of the cerulean tint; 
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but, wherever I have seen it, I have always beeri 

persuaded that it is the previous character which 

has tinted the learning—not the learning which had 

tinted the character. Only let a lady be a lady, | 
and nothing but envious ignorance can ever ven- 

tute to breatht the objectionable woid, while 

cultured refinement in the opposite sex will always 

discover in the culture of a lady that only which 

adds to her refinement. £ 

T have now said all that I feel it desirable 10 say 
on the principles and the practice of recreation ; 
and I will conclude by adding a few words on what 
may be called the ethics of recreation. 

Health may be taken as implying capacity for 
work, as well as, to a laige, though to a less 
absolute, degree, the capacity for happiness ; and, 
as duty means our obligation to promote the 
gencial happiness, it follows that in no connexion 
is the voice of duty more ugent than if is in the 
advancement of all that is conducive to health, 
By maintaining our own health at the highest 
point of its natural efficiency, we are doing all that 
in us lies to secure for ourselves the prime coff- 
dition for work—that is, {he prime condition for 
benefiting the community to whatever extent our 
powers may be capable, And, similarly, by pro- 
moting the health of others, we are, in proportion 
to our success, securing to the community a certain 
amount of additional capacity for work on the 
part of its constituent members, as well as increas- 
ing the individual capacity for happiness on the 
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patt of all the members whom our efforts may 
teach, Therefore I take it that .if we regard this 
. subject from an ethical point of view, it is clear 
that we have no duty to perform of a more grave 
and important kind than this—thoughtfully to 
study the conditions of health, earnestly to teach 
these conditions to others, and strenuously to 
make their observance a law to ourselves. Now of 
these conditions one of the most important is 
suitable iecieation. For this is the condition 
which extends to all classes of the community, 
and the obsetvance of which is, as we have seen, 
an imperative necessity to every individual who 
desires to possess a sound working mind in a sound 
woiking body. Hence, I do not hesilate to say 
that one of our most weighty duties in life is to 
ascertain the kinds and degrees of recreation which 
qe most suitable to ourselves or to others, and 
then with all our heaits to utilize the one, while 
with all our powers we encouiage the other. Be 
it remembered that by tecreation I mean only that 
which with the least expenditure of time renders 
the exhausted energies most fitted to resume their 
work; and be it also temembered that recreation 
is necessary noi only for maintaining our powers 
of work so far as these are dependent on our 
vitality, but also for maintaining our happiness 
so far as This is dependent on our health. Remem~ 
bering these things, J entertain no fear of contra- 
diction when I conelude that, whether we look to 
the community as a whole, o1 restrict our view 
P2 
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to our own individual selves, we have no duty to 
discharge of a more high and serious kind than 
this—tationally to understand and properly to 
apply the principles of all that in the full but 
only legitimate sense of the word we cail reciea~ 
tion. Again, therefore, I say, if we know these 
things, happy ate we if we do them. And if we 
desire to do them—if as rational ands moral crea~ 
tures we desire to obcy the most solemn injunc- 
tion that ever fell from human lips, ‘Work while 
it is day’—we must remember that the daylight 
of our life may be clouded by our folly or shortened 
by our sin; that the work which we may hope to 
do we shall be enabled to do only by hearkening 
to that Wisdom who holdeth in her right hand 
length of days, in her left hand riches and honour ; 
and that at last, when all to us is dark with the 
datkness of an unknown night, such Wisdom will 
not have cried to us in vain if she has"taught us 
how to sow most plenteously a harvest of good 
things that our children’s children are to reap. 


IX, 


HYPNOTISM}!. 


CONSIDERING the length of time that so-called 
‘animal magnetism, ‘mesmerism, or ‘electro- 
biology’ has been before the world, it is a matter 
of stirprise that so inviting a field of physiological 
inquiry should have been so long allowed to lie 
fallow. A few scientific men in France and 
Germany have indeed, from time to time, made 
some obscrvations on what Preyer has called the 
‘kataplectic state’ as autificially induced in human 
beings and sundty species of animals; but any- 
thing resembling a systematic investigation of the 
fiemarkable facts of mesmerism has not hitherto 
been attempted by any physiologist in our geneta- 
tion. The scientific world will therefore give a 
more than usually hearty welcome to a treatise 
which has just been published upon the subject by 
a man go eminent as Heidenhain. The research 


1 Der sogenannte thierische Magnetrsmus. Phystologische Beo- 
bachtungen, yon Dr, Rudolf Ueidenbain, ord, Professor der 
Physiologie und Director des physiologischen Institutes zn Breslau. 
(Breitkopf und Tldrtel, Leipzig, 1880.) 
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of which this treatise is the outcome is in every 
way worthy of éts distinguished author; for it 
serves not only to present a considciable and 
systematic body of carefully observed facts, but also 
to lead the way for an indefinite amount of further 
inquiry along the lines that it has opened up. 
Heidenhain conducted his investigations on 
medical men and students as his subfects, one of 
them being his brother. He found that in the 
first or least profound stage of hypnotism the 
patient, on being awakened, can remember all that 
happened during the state of mesmetic sleep; on 
awakening from the second ot more profound 
stage, the patient can only partially recollect what 
has happened ; while in the third, or most profound 
stage, all power of subsequent recollection is lost, 
But during even the most profound stage the 
power of sensory perception remains. The con- 
dition of the patient is then the same, so far as 
the reception of sensory impressions is concerned, 
as that of a man whose attention is absorbed or 
distracted; he sees sights, hears sounds, &t.,y 
without Anow7ug that he sees or hears them, and 
he cannot afterwards iccallect the impressions 
that were made. But the less profound stages of 
hypnotism are paralleled by those less profound 
conditions of reverie in which a passing sight or 
sound, although not noticed at the time, may be 
subsequently recalled by an effort of the will. 
Further on in his treatise Heidenhain tells us that, 
even when all memoty of what has passed dusing 
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the hypnotic state is absent on awakening, it may 
he aroused by giving the patient clue, just as in 
the case of a forgotten dream. This clue may 
consist only of a single word in a sentence. Thus, 
for instance, if a line of poetry is read to a patient 
duting his sleep, the whole line may sometimes be 
recalled to his memory, when awake, by repeat- 
ing a singte*word of the line. Again, we know 
from daily experience that the most complicated 
neuro-muscular actions—such as those required 
for piano-playing—become by frequent repetition 
‘mechanical, or performed without consciousness of 
the processes by which the result is achieved. So 
it is-in the case of hypnotism. Actions which 
have been previously rendered mechanical by long 
habit are, in the state of hypnotism, performed 
automatically in response to their appropriate 
stimuli, ‘There being a strong tendency to imitate 
movements, these appropriate stimuli may consist 
in the operator himself performing the movements, 
Thus, when Heidenhain held his fist before his 
a#ypnotized subject’s face, his subject immediately 
imitated the movement ; when he opened his hand, 
his subject did the same, provided that his hand 
was visible to his subject at the time. Also, when 
he clattered his teeth, the hypnotized patient 
repeated, the movement, even though the patient 
could only hear, and not see, the movement; 
similarly, the patient would follow him about the 
room, provided that in walking he made sufficient 
noise to constilute a stimulus to automatic walking 
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on the part of his patient. In order to constitute 
stimuli to such eutomatic movements, the sounds 
or gestures must stand in some such customary 
relation to the movements that the occurrence of 
the former naturally suggests the latter. 

Another characteristic of the hypnotic state is 
that of an extraordinary exaltation of sensibility, 
so that stimuli of various kinds, thoufele much too 
feeble, to evoke any response in the ordinary 
condition of the neivous system, are effective as 
stimuli in the hypnotic condition. It is 1emarkable 
that this state of cxalicd sensibility should be 
accompanied by what appcars to be a lowered, or 
even a'dormant, state of consciousness. It is also 
remarkable that this exaltation of sensibility docs 
not appear to take place with what may be called 
a propoitional reference to all kinds of stimuli. 
Indeed, far from there being any such preportional 
reference, the greatly exalted state of sensibility 
towards slight stimuli is accompanied by a greatly 
diminished state of excitability towards strong 
stimuli, Thus, deeply hypnotized persons wilk 
allow themselves to be cut, or burnt, or to have 
pins stuck into their fleshy without showing the 
smallest signs of discomfort, IIeidenhain is careful 
to point out the interesting similarity, if not 
identity, between this condition and that which 
sometimes occurs in certain pathological derange- 
ments of the central neivous system, as well as in 
a certain stage of anaesthesia, whercin the patient 
is able to feel the contact of the surgical instru. 
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mients, while quite insensible to any pain produced 
by the cutting of his flesh. Reflex sensibility, or 
sensibility conducing to reflex movements, also 
undergoes a change, and it does so in the dircction 
of increase, as might be expected from the con- 
sideration that with the temporary abolition of 
consciousness the inhibitory influence, which we 
‘know the hégher nerve-centres to be capable of 
exerting upon the lower, is presumably suspended, 
But quite unanticipated is the remarkable fact 
that the state of exalted reflex excitability may 
persist for several days—perhaps for a week—after 
a man has been aroused from a state of profound 
hypnotism, Thus, Dr. Krener, after having been 
hypnotized by Professor Heidenhain, and while 
asleep made to bend his arm twice, for several 
days afterwards was unable again to straighten it, 
on account of the flexor muscles continuing in 
a state of tonic contraction, or cramp, In these 
experiments Heidcnhain found that a very gentle 
stimulation of the skin caused only the muscles 
eying immediately below the seat of stimulation 
to contiact, and that on progressively increasing 
the strength of the stimulus its effect progressively 
spread to muscles and to muscle-groups further 
and further removed from the seat of stimulation, 
It is interesting that this progressive spread of 
stimulation follows almost exactly Professor 
Piltiger’s Law of Irradiation, But the rate at 
which a reflex excitation is propagated through 
the central nerve-organs is very slow, as compared 
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with the rapidity with which such propagation 
takes place in oylinary circumstances, Moreover, 
the muscles are prone to go into tonic contraction, 
rather than to respond to a stimulus in the ordinary 
way. The whole hypnotic condition thus so 
strongly resembles that of catalepsy that Heiden- 
hain regards the former as nothing other than the 
latter artificially induced. In the ca%esof strong 
persons this tonic contraction of the muscles may 
make the body as stiff as a board, so that, if 
a man is supported in a horizontal position! by his 
head and his fect only, one may stand upon his 
stomach without causing the body to yield. The 
rate of breathing has been seen by Heidenhain 
to be increased fourfold, and the pulse also to be 
accelerated, though not in so considerable a degree. 
In a chapter on the conditions which induce 
the state of hypnotism, Heidenhain begins by 
dismissing all ideas of any special ‘force’ as 
required to produce or io explain any of the 
phenomena, which he has witnessed. He does not 
doubt that some persons are more susceptible thane 
others to the influences which induce the hypnotic 
state, and he thinks that*this susceptibility is 
greatest in persons of high nervous sensibility. 
These ‘influences’ may be of various kinds—such 
as looking continuously at a small bright object, 
listening continuously to a monotonous sound, 
submitting to be gently and continuously stroked 
upon the skin, &c,—the common pecullarity of all 
the influences which may induce the hypnotic state 
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being that they are sensory stimuli of a gentle, 
continuous, and monotonous kind. Awakening 
may be produced by suddenly blowing upon the 
face, slapping the hand, screaming in the ear, &c., 
and even by the change of stimulus proceeding 
from the retina which is caused by a person other 
than the operator suddenly taking his place before 
the patient, *On the whole, the hypnotic condition 
may be‘induced in susceptible persons by a feeble, 
continued, and regular stimulation of the nerves of 
touch, sight, or hearing; and may be terminated 
by a strong or sudden change in the stimulation 
of these same nerves. 

The physiological explanation of the hypnotic 
state which Heidenhain ventures to suggest is 
that a stimulus of the kind just mentioned has 
the effect of inhibiting the functions of the cerebral 
hemisphergs, in a manner analogous to that which 
is known to occur in several other cases which he 
quotes of ganglionic action being inhibited by 
certain kinds of stimuli operating upon their 
Sensory nerves, 

In a more recent paper, embodying the results 
of a further investigation in which he was joined 
by P. Grutzner, Heidenhain gives us the following 
supplementary information, 

The muscles which are eatliest affected are those 
of the eyelids ; the patient is unable to open his 
closed eyes by any effort of his will. Next, the 
affection extends in a similar manner to the muscles 
of the jaw, then to the arms, trunk, and legs. But, 
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even when so many of the muscles of the body 
have passed beyond the control of the will, con- 
sciousness may ‘emain intact. In other cases, 
however, the hypnotic sleep comes on earlier, 
Imitative movements become more and more 
certain the more they are practised, so that at 
last they may be invariable and wonderfully pre- 
cise, extending to the least striking or gonspicuous 
of the changes of attitude and general move- 
ments of the operator. Professor Berger observed 
that when pressure is exerted with the hand at 
the nape of the neck upon the spinous process of 
the seventh cervical vertebra the patient will 
begin to imitate spoken words. It is immaterial 
whether or not the words make sense, or whether 
they belong to a known or to an unknown 
language. The tone in which the imitation is 
made varics greatly in different individuals, but 
for the same individual is always constant. In 
one case it was a hollow tone, ‘like a voice from 
the grave’; in another almost a whisper, and so 
on. In all cases, however, the tone is continued 
in one kind, i.e. it is monotonous. Turther ex~ 
periments showed that pressure on the nape of 
the neck was not the only means whereby imitative 
speaking could be induced, but that the latter 
would follow wilh equal certainty and precision if 
the experimenter spoke against ihe najfe of the 
neck—especially if he directed his words upon it 
by means of a sound-funnel. A similar result 
followed if the words were directed against the 
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pit of the stomach, It followed with less certainty 
when the words were direcled against the larynx 
or into the open mouth, and the patient remained 
quite dumb when the words were directed into 
his ear or upon any other part of his head, If 
a tuning-fork were substituted for the voice the 
note of the fork would be imitated by the patient 
when the engl of the fork was placed on any of 
the situations just mentioned as sensitive. By 
exploring the pit of the stomach with a tuning- 
fork the sensitive area was found to begin about an 
inch below the breast-bone, and from thence to 
extend for about two inches downwards and about 
the same distance right and left from the middle 
line, while the navel, breast-bone, ribs, &c., were 
quite insensitive. Heidenhain seeks—though not, 
we think, successfully—to explain this curious 
distribution of areas sensitive to sound by considera- 
tions as to the distribution of the vagus nerve, 
Next we have a chapter on the subjection of 
the intellectual facultics to the will of the operator 
which is manifested by persons when in a state 
‘of hypnotism. For the manifestation of these 
phenomena the sleep must be less profound than 
that which is required for producing imitative 
movements; in this stage of hypnotism the ex- 
perimenter has not only the motor mechanism 
on whicl? to operate, but likewise the imagination. 
‘ Artificial hallucinations’ may be produced to any 
extent by rehearsing to the patient the scenes or 
events which it may be desired to make him 
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imagine. A number of interesting details of 
particular cases are given, but we have only 
space to repeat one of the most curious. A 
medical student, when hypnotized in the morning, 
had a long and consccutive dream, in which he 
imagined that he had gone to the Zoological 
Gardens, that a lion had broken loose, that he 
was greatly terrified, &c, On the cycning of the 
same day he was again hypnotized,”and again 
had exactly the same dream. Lastly, at night, 
while sleeping normally, the dream was a third 
time repeated. 

A number of experiments proved that stimula- 
tion of certain paits of the skin of hypnotized 
persons is followed by certain reflex movements. 
For instance, when the skin of the neck between 
the fourth and seventh ceivical vertebrac is gently 
stroked with the finger the patient emits a peculiar 
sighing sound. The similaity of these reflex move- 
ments to those which occur in the well-known 
‘croak-experiment’ of Goltz is pointed out. 

A number of other expeiiments proved that 
unilateral hypnotism might be induced by gently 
and repeatedly stroking one side or other of the 
head and forehead. The resulting hypnotism 
manifested itself on the side opposite to that 
which was stroked, and affected both the face and 
limbs, When the left side of the head was stroked 
there further resulted all the phenomena of aphasia, 
which was not the case when the tight side of 
the head was stroked. When both sides of the 
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head were stroked all the limbs were rendered 
cataleptic, but aphasia did not result. On placing 
the arms in Mosso’s apparatus for measuring the 
volume of blood it was found that when one arm 
was hypnotized by the unilateial method its 
volume of blood was much diminished, while that 
of the other arm was increased, and that the 
balance was, restored as soon as the cataleptic 
condition fassed off. In these expcriments con- 
sciousness 1emained unaffected, and there were no 
disagieeable sensations experienced by the patient, 
In some instances, however, the above results were 
equivocal, catalepsy occuriing on the same side 
as the stroking, or sometimes on one side and 
sometimes on the other. In all cases of unilateral 
hypnotism, the side affected as to motion is 
also affected as to sensation. Sense of tem- 
perature under these circumstances remains intact 
long aftcr sense of touch has been abolished. 
As- regards special sensation, the eye on the 
hypnotized side is affected both as to its mechanism 
of accommodation and its sense of colour, While 
tolour-blind to ‘objective colours,’ the hypnotized 
eye will see ‘subjective colours’ when it is gently 
pressed and the pressure suddenly removed. 
Moreover, if a dose of atiopin be administered 
to it, and if it be then from time to lime hypnotized 
while theydrug is gradually developing its influence, 
the colour-sense will be found to be undergoing 
a gradual change. In the first stage yellow ap- 
pears grey with a bluish tinge, in the second stage 
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pure blue, in the third blue with a yellowish 
tinge, and in the fouth yellow with a light bluish 
tinge. The reséarch concludes with some expeti- 
ments which show that in partly hypnotized per- 
sons imitative movements take place involuntarily, 
and persist until interrupted by a direct effoit of 
the will. From this fact Heidenhain infers that 
the imitative movements which occur, in the more 
profound stages of hypnotism are purel¥ automatic 
or involuntary. 

In concluding this brief sketch of Heidenhain’s 
interesting results, it is desirable to add that in 
most of them he has been anticipated by the 
experiments of Braid. Braid’s book is now out of | 
print, and as it is not once alluded to by Heidenhain ~ 
we must fairly suppose that he has not read it. 
But we should be doing scant justice to this book 
if we said meiely that it anticipated nearly all the 
observations above mentioned. It has done much 
more than this. In the vast number of careful 
expeiiments which it records—all undertaken and 
ptosecuted ina manner strictly scientific—it carried 
the inquiry into various provinces which havé 
not been entered by Meidenhain. Many of the 
facts which that inquiry yielded appear, a priort, 
to be almost incredible; but, as their painstaking 
investigator has had every one of his results 
confirmed by Heidenhain so far as the latter 
physiologist has prosecuted his researches, it is 
but fair to conclude that the hitherto unconfirmed 
observations deserve to be repeated, No one can 
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read Braid’s work without being impressed by 
the care and candour with which, amid violent 
opposition from all quarters, Mis investigations 
were pursued; and now, when, after a lapse of 
neatly forty years, his results ate beginning to 
receive the confirmation which they deserve, the 
physiologists who yield it ought not to forget the 
credit that isglue to the carliest, the most laborious, 
and the hitherto most extensive investigator of 
the phenomena of what he called Hypnotism. 


Xx, 


HYDROPHOBIA AND THE MUZZLIN G 
ORDER. 


THE Muzzling Order has been rescinded for the 
metropolis, and once again we have the old round 
of jubilations, protests, leading articles in the daily 
papers, and a full-page picture in Punch, , The 
general result is that, both as regards the formation 
of public opinion and any ‘prevention of hydro- 
phobia,’ we aic all very much as we were between 
four and five years ago, when the previous muzzling 
order was rescinded, Yet the questions in debate, 
in so far as they are real, are questions of fatt; and, 
therefore, the prolonged nature of the debate can 
only be duc to prejudice on one side or the other. 
Under these circumstances, I think it may be useful 
to show on which side of this debate the prejudice 
lies, Therefore, I will endeavour, as impartially as 
T can, to present all the arguments which have 
been brought forward on both sides. 

First of all, it is desirable to distinguisif between, 
valid arguments and merely gratuitous statements. 
Thus, for example, we sometimes hear it denied 
that there is such a disease as hydrophobia, from 
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which it easily follows that muzzling orders ae 
absud. Only this morning I have found it difficult 
to satisfy a highly trained classical man in Oxford 
that there is a difference between hydrophobia and 
tetanus, so firmly persuaded was he that deaths 
which are attributed to the former (imaginary) dis- 
case are really due to the latter. This man would’ 
take nothing*upon medical authority touching the 
different symptoms of these two diseases, although 
he was quite prepared to accept the unsupported 
statements of laymen as to their pathological iden- 
tity. “Nor am I sure that I quite convinced him 
even by an offer to prove before his own eyes that, 
while a healthy dog, when bitten by what Z should 
call a tabid dog, would die of what Ze might call 
tetanus, no healthy dog, when bitten by another 
which I should not call rabid, would so die, 

Again, we often encounter the statement that, 
event if hydrophobia is a separate and distinct 
disease, it is a discase which may arise spon- 
taneously, or without inoculation (by dog-bite, &c.), 
{yom an animal already afflicted with the discase ; 
hence, it is argued, there is no use in attempting to 
‘stamp out’ the disease’ by muzzling. Now, even 
if the premiss here were granted, it would not 
ground any valid conclusion against muzzling; 
for, although it might then be true that muzzling 
could not extirpate hydrophobia, it would still 
cnormously diminish that disease. But, as a 
matier of fact, the piemiss cannot be granted, 
because it is merely a gratuitous statement which, 

Q2 
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like the onc previously mentioned, is not only 
destitute of evidence, but directly opposed to all 
the evidence that we possess, Of course, there are 
alleged cases of the spontancous origin of rabies, 
especially in dogs; but not one of these cases con- 
stitutes what can properly be termed evidence. In 
order that there should be good evidence on such 
a point, there must first of all be &emonstrative 
proof that the animal in question cannot possibly 
have been bitten by any rabid animal; and no such 
proof has hitherto been forthcoming. On the other 
hand, the large and general fact, that in no country 
or large district where rabies has never occurred 
(or, having occurred, has been completely extirpated) 
is it known to have spontancously appeared (or 
arisen de novo"), constitutes the best evidence that 
can be logically required in proof of a negative 
reply. No doubt it is necessary to suppose that 
at some time, or times, and in some place, or 
places, rabies must have had an origin, which, 
therefore, must have been independent of previous 


* (The disease is absolutely unknown in Austialia, New Zealandy 
and Tasmania, in the Azores, in Madeira, in St, [elona, and in 
Sumatra, It has occured frequeptly in Egypt, and along tho 
northemn coast of Africa, but it hag never crossed the deserts, and 
the other regions of this vast continent have hitherto enjoyed perfect 
immunity from this ternble scourge, although every village and 
séltlement swarms with dogs. Tho immunity of Cape Colony has 
been so perfect as to give rise to the iden that somg climatic in- 
fluence operates there, and thal a rabid dog has only to “sniff the 
air” of the colony to be emed’—(‘Ilydrophobia: its Cause, and 
Provention by Muzzling,’ an excellent pamphlet recently published 
by Mr. Kerslake, hon,.sec, to the Society for the Prevention of 
Tlydrophobia, 50 Leicester Squate,) 
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inoculation; but this is no more than has to be 
supposed in the case of all other communicable 
discases—infectious as well as cotitagious. And in 
all such cases the question of ultimate oiigin is 
distinct from that of spontaneous occurrence under 
existing conditions. We cannot, indecd, prove the 
abstract impossibility of a spontaneous occurrence 
of any communicable disease at any moment ; but 
for all practical purposes it is enough to know that, 
if such and such a communicable disease ever docs 
originate of itself, the fact at any rate must be one 
of extraordinarily rare occurrence, 

So much, then, for merely gratuitous statements, 
whether without or against evidence. They must 
be ignored zz imine. And I think the same ought 
to be said of all expressions of feeling or sentiment, 
where these are recognized, by the genera] common 
sense—or the general moral sense—of the public, to 
be manitestly improper. Thus, for example, when 
anybody tells us that, as a’ matter of feeling, it is 
desirable to allow a score or two of men, women, 

_ and children to perish annually from hydrophobia, 
rather (han to inflict the ‘torture’ of muzzling on 
some hundred thousand dogs, I hold that such an 
expression of opinion is as unworthy of notice as it 
is unworthy of the human being who propounds it 
—and this whether or not that human being hap- 
pens to®know what death by hydrophobia means. 

Passing over, then, all merely irrational state- 
menis of fact and immoral expressions of opinion, 
Jet us proceed to consider the pros and cons of the 
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muzzling question in as exhaustive and business 
like a way as the question deserves, if we altach 
any importance t0 the formation of our awn opinion 
upon it, 

Perhaps it is desirable to observe at the com- 
mencement that, in order to leave space for a full 
consideration of the prevention of hydrophobia, 
I shall abstain from anywhere allygling to the 
manner of its cure. We have all heartl so much 
about M Pastetr’s work in the latter direction 
that a paper on hydrophobia may well seem incom- 
plete if it does not deal with this side of the 
subject. But, in the first place, were I to discuss 
M. Pasteur’s methods and results, I should desire 
to do so thoroughly, and this would require a 
separate article. In the second place, the muzzling 
question is obviously quite distinct from that as to 
the success which has attended the gicat patho- 
logist’s investigations. In the third placd, whether 
or not the measure of his success has becnfall that 
his supporters claim for it, Englishmen have always 
been accustomed to remark that ‘prevention is 
better than cure’—and, by a curious irony of the® 
time, it is just those Englishmen who most believe 
in the efficacy of the Frenchman's cure that are 
now most loudly advocating the desirability of 
prevention. Which things are a parable, For, 
beforehand, one might have supposed i¢ would 
always be the case that the less a man believes in 
the possibility of a cure the more would he be 
anxious to further the methods of prevention. 
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And when we find such is not the case we may 
generally further find the reason to lie among those 
strange contradictions of human fiature which arise 
where the balance between thought and feeling has 
never been propeily adjusted. 

There are only three possible ways of preventing 
hydrophobia—namely, either by exterminating, by 
protectively, inoculating, or by muzzling all the 
dogs in districts where hydrophobia occurs, Any 
of these methods, if followed with sufficient rigour, 
would be equally effective. For obvious reasons, 
however, the latter method is preferable to either 
of the others. Moreover, it is no less obvious that 
the .muzzling necd not be continued indefinitely. 
It only requires to be continued long enough to 
ensure that all dogs which have already been 
bitten by rabid dogs shall have passed through the 
latent stage of the disease. This period having 
elapsed, the muzzling may be withdrawn ; for the 
disease*in that district will have been stamped out. 
Again, sceing that our own country is an island, it 
is abundantly practicable to extirpale the disease 

‘altogether, by muzzling dogs for a few months 
throughout the island, and then placing all imported 
dogs in quarantine for a similar period, 

The arguments in favour of muzzling are so 
obvious that I may almost apologize for mentioning 
them, *Unless it is disputed that hydrophobia is 
a disease which had best be got rid of, the fact that 
adequate muzzling is a practicable as well as 
a certain means of stamping out the disease is in 
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itself a sufficient argument. Morcover, the fact 
that, as I shall presently show, muzzling is the 
only means to thiS end which is at once practicalile 
and certain convetts the sufficient argument into a 
superabundant one. 

The argumenis on the other side are:—(1) an 
attempted disproof of the statement which I have 
just made—namely, that muzzling ip a certain 
means of stamping out the disease; (afthat, even 
if muzzling were a sufficient means to this end in 
districts where it is applied, it ought to be applied 
in all parts of the kingdom simultaneously; (3) 
that there is no use in muzzling dogs alone, unless 
we likewise muzzle cats, foxes, and so forth, which 
is impracticable; (4) that a system of police 
registration of dogs is as effectual as the system of 
muzzling; and (5) that the muzzling system is 
a cruel system, 

Taking, then, these several arguments in the 
order just set forth, the first of them adinits of 
being annihilated both on @ prior? and @ postertort 
grounds, On @ friori grounds, because, as it has_ 
now beech proved that hydrophobia is a zymotic 
disease, and therefore a digease which does not 
atise spontancously, it stands -to reason that 
adequate muzzling of dogs must have the effect 
of preventing the spread of the discase, so far as 
dogs ate concerned. The only question that can 
here atisc is as to the possibility of sufficiently well! 
muzzling dogs to prevent them from biting, But 
it has been well proved that dogs cannot bite 
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through a particular kind of muzzle, which, as 
I shall presently explain, happens also to be the 
kihd of muzzle that is of least inébnvenience to the 
dogs themselves, Hence, the present argument 
against muzzling may be regarded as sufficiently 
met on @ priori grounds alone. But the case 
becomes simply overwhelming when we turn to 
the'w posteator? grounds, These are grounds of 
statistics, a8 follows :— 

Berlin.—(1 here quote from the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Rabies in Dogs, 1887) :-— 


In the city of Berlin special 1egulations are in 
force. In consequence of a severe outbreak in the 
year 1852, duiing which 107 dogs were destroyed 
as rabid, the Royal Police issued a decice to the 
effect, on July 2, 1853, that all dogs should be 
provided with a wire muzzle positively preventing 
the animal from biting, and to empower special 
persons appointed by the police for that purpose 
to seizeand destroy all dogs not so muzzled; and, 
when the owner could be found, imposing a fine of 
jen thalers (41 tos.) or a term of imprisonment. 
Tn the year following this decree only onc dog was 
‘killed as rabid, against ninety-seven in the previous 
year, The decree still remains in force, but docs 
nol scem to have beet: effectual in preventing the 
recurrence of epidemics of rabies; for the number 
of dogs killed as rabid, which up to 1863 had not 
excecded in any year nine, rose progressively in 
the sucaceding years, till in 1868 the number had 
reached sixty-six, declining again to seven in 1870, 
only to increase in 1872 to sixty-nine. In 1875 
a law was passcd, extending to the whole of Prussia, 
for the suppression and prevention of animal discase, 
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which provides that all dogs suspected of rabies 
shall be immediately killed, as also all animals 
which it is evident have been bitien by ralaid 
animals; and that all dogs in a distiict which 
has been infected by an outbreak of rabies shall 
be confined, or, when abroad, both muzzled and 
led, The technical section of the Veterinary 
Board in Berlin are of opinion that the passing 
of this law, and not only the existence of the 
muzzling order in that cfly, is the Eyuse of the 
extinction of rabies in Berlin; no case has occurred 
there since 1883, 

Some words of comment on this paragraph of 
the reportare desirable, Itis quile true that in the 
year following the muzzling decree in Berlin the 
number of rabid dogs killed fell from ninely-seven 
to one. But to this it ought to be added that, if 
we look to the full statistics themselves, as supplied 
to the British Government by Prince Bismarck, 
we find that they began in 1846, or eight years 
before the muzzling order was made. Wow, by 
quoting these years in parallel columns, we obtain 
the following results :-— 

Rabid dogs killed during eight —- Rabul dogs killed during eight ‘ 


years before muzzling, yenis after muzzling. 
WG, we disuse BRA wD 
1847 el FB, ete ae IRR ee 8 B 
WB... TR ae 1856 . 1. 9 
BRAD 6 OG “ hs a 
go. 6 AB ee ws8 . oO 
RE we Bh hg 6. we 2 
1852. , « 107 ee ae 60... 4 
1853.0. 5 OF eae 1861 rf 
86a . . 1 

Total . . 330 Total . , 15 
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This great difference seems enough to prove the 
high efficiency of muzzling, Nevertheless, during 
tlfe next cleven years, as the rejfort of the Royal 
Commission points out, there were great fluctua~ 
tions in the numbers of rabid dogs—the lowest 
number being seven in 1870-1, and the highest 
sixty-nine in 1872-3. These fluctuations, it seems 
to me, can ily be explained by supposing them to 
have been Yetermined by the number of rabid dogs 
that happencd in different years to invade the city 
from without; because, no sooner had the muzzling 
order becn extended to the suirounding country, 
together with piovisions which, among other things, 
stringently excluded importation of rabid dogs from 
other countries (such as Russia, where rabies is rife), 
than the disease in Berlin was reduced to a rapidly 
vanishing quantity, and has entirely disappeared 
since 1883. “ 

Vienna.—Rabies was cxtirpated in this city by 
eightcef! months of stringent muzzling. Then, in 
the summer of 1886, the muzzling order was with- 
drawn, and a system of placing badges on registered 
dogs was substituted. During the next half-year 
only one case of rabies occurred. This, of course, 
is what might have bcen expected, looking to the 
incubation period of the disease. But in another 
half-year an epidemic of rabies occurred, the 
muzzlin® order was renewed, and the disease again 
disappeared. This order is still stringently in force, 

Ffolland —Here rabies had become very formid- 
able in the years preceding 1875. In June of that 
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year a muzzling order was issued. In the autumn 
of the same year the cases fell to forty-one, and 
during the whol? of the following year they were 
but fifty-five. In the year after that they fell to 
fourteen ; in the next year to four, and in the next 
(1879) to three, In 1880 the numbers again rose to 
thirteen ; but, asin the previous four ycars, the cases 
occurred only on or near the frontic of Belgium, 
in which country the dogs were unmuzaled. 

Sweden.—The statistics furnished by Professor 
Lindqvist in reply to Mr. Kerslake show that 
formerly a yearly average of cight to ten deaths 
from hydrophobia occurred in Sweden; but that, in 
consequence of muzzling, combined with a law 
prohibiting the importation of dogs, there have 
not been any deaths since 1870. 

London,—In 1884 hydrophobia increased to an 
alarming extent. Nothing, however, was done in 
the way of prevention; and in the following year 
(1885) it increased still more, twenty-sevdh deaths 
being recorded. A muzzling order was then issued, 
and by the end of the next year (1886) no single 
death was recoided. The muzzling order was then® 
rescinded. A few months afterwards hydrophobia 
appeared in South London, and then the deaths 
gradually rose from year to year, till in 1889 there 
were ten deaths recorded, The muzzling order was 
therefore renewed in July 1889, and sinc® October 
1889 no death has been recorded |, 


* In England (including Wales) there haye been 939 deaths fom 
hydrophobin recorded during the past thity-cight years, the yearly 
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Now, it seems to me that these statistics, which 
have been taken from a/ countries where muzzling 
omlers have hithe:to been tried, cénstitute a conclu- 
sive answer to what has been said about the uscless- 
ness of the method. No statistics could possibly 
show a closer connexion between cause and effect; 
neither could they well show any higher degree of 
efficiency org the part of the cause. Therefore we 
may dismigs the argument, or, rather, the unfounded 
and fully contradicted statement, that muzzling 
is ineffectual. 

The second argument to be dealt with is that, 
even if muzzling be effectual, to be fully effectual 
it oyght to be applied throughout the United 
Kingdom, Well, in the first place, this argument 
is incompatible with the one which we have just 
been considering. If muzzling be objected to on 
the ground that it is ineffectual, it does not lie with 
those whd so object to object also on the ground 
that mfzzling orders are not sufficiently extensive. 
In the second place, any one who does not object 
to muezling as an efficient preventive method, but 
only to the muzzling orders as not sufficiently 
general, is raising a distinct question, and, as this 
question has reference to the desirability of ex- 


ayeinge for the first sixteen yeas being 8, for the next sixteen years 
rs, and for the remaining pedod, ending in 1883, 45. Thus, the 
mortality Ras steadily advanced through more than 400 per cent. 
On the other hand, the Prussian preventive measures have reduced 
deaths fiom hydiophobia to a1emaikable degice ; for, while in the 
decade ending in 1819 there was a yearly average of 566 deaths, in 
a similar period, ending in 1886, there was n yenrly average of 4}, 
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tending instead of abolishing these orders, I shall 
consider it later on. 

The next argufnent we have to deal with is alain 
to the one which we have just considered, Vor it 
represenis the usclessness of muzzling dogs, even 
in affected districls, unless al the same time we 
muzzle cats, The answer is twofold. In the first 
place, it is better to have half a loaf than no becad ; 
it is no argument against muzzling dog? that some 
small percentage of rabies may be kept going by 
cats. But, in the second place, the percentage of 
1abies that could be kept going by cats alone would 
be infinitesimal, For, unlike dogs, cats when rabid 
do not run the streets, On the contrary, they hide 
themselves, and die in seclusion. The case of wild 
foxes is Loo absurd to require serious notice; and 
pethaps the whole objection which we are now 
considciing may best be met by pointing to the 
cases of Berlin, Vienna, and London, as well ag the 
whole of Sweden, where, as we have just scen, 
hydrophobia Aas beeif exterminated by muzzling 
dogs alone, notwithstanding the presence of 
cats, 

Similarly, the next argum@nt on our list admits 
of being negatived, not only on grounds of common 
sense, but also by pointing to the case of Vienna, 
The argument is, that a system of police registra- 
tion of dogs would be as effectual as muzzlifig; the 
answer is, that the experiment has already been 
tried in Vienna, with such bad results that muzzling 
orders had to be renewed in a few months. More- 
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over, the same thing has occurred both in Belgium 
and. in our own town of Bradford. 

Lastly, there is the argument as to the cruelty 
of muzzling dogs. This argument, however, admits 
of many answers. First of all, even if it were true 
that dogs must suffer from their muzzles, it is sheer 
nonsense to designate as cruelty the infliction of 
such an amoynt of inconvenience or discomfort as 
they may thus be required to expericnce. The 
muzzling necd only last for a period measured by 
months, ‘and if the muzzles be wire cages (which 
are in all ways bette: than straps) the dog can 
breathe and pant and drink just as well with aa 
withoyt his muzzle. Therefore it does not appear 
that he is any more inconvenienced by his muzzle 
than is a horse by his harness or by his bit. No 
doubt, when first put on, many dogs show them- 
selves intolerant of its presence; but so at first 
does # hdtsc of the presence of his harness, In 
both casts, however, ihe intoleiance is duc merely 
to inexperience, and quickly gives way to habit, 
So that, really, it seems to me sentimentalism in its 
“host extravagant form which, when so awful a 
disease as hydiophobia is in question, can scriously 
talk about the cruelty of exposing ‘the friend of 
man’ Lo the inconvenience of wearing a cage muzzle 
for a few months. Even if we have more regard to 
the friend of man than we have to man himself—as 
is confessedly the case with not a few writers upon 
such subjects—still, from the point of view of our 
fricnd’s interest alone, it is surely better for him 
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that he should fret and rub his nose for a weele or 
two when aul of doors, and before he becomes 
accustomed to hés muzzle, than that he shouldbe 
liable to death by rabies. 


It appears, then, that there is no valid argument 
against the muzzling method; and therefore we 
may well wonder why it creates sg muck im- 
passioned opposition. Yel the reason és not far to 
seek. Just because the opposition is impassioned, 
it is irtational. 

Does it seem that a finding conveyed in such 
words as these belies the profession of impartiality 
with which I started? If so, I must ask for a defi- 
nition of impartiality. For by this term I do not 
mean to indicate any insincere pictence of enter- 
taining arguments per contra where there are no 
such aiguments to enteitain, I should not accuse 
any scientific man of not being impartiat, were he 
to employ similaily strong language aginst the 
still suiviving opinion as to the flatness of the 
globe, His impartiality would be shown rather in 
the patience with which he first states all the argu-* 
ments which have been addyced in favour of such 
an opinion; and, having proved them worthless, he 
would not foigo his impartiality of mind by after- 
wards chaiactetizing that opinion as maintainable 
only by ignotance or fanaticism, And ao in the 
present case. I have stated and considered the 
arguments which have been alleged in favour of 
the view that muzzling orders are uscless for the 
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prevention of hydrophobia, or in sundry other 
respects undesirable measures of administration. 
If &ll these aiguments are found’ io be worthless, 
the fault does not lie with me. Nor can I be 
accused of partiality merely because I state the 
resull of such an inquiry in the language of suitable 
emphasis, But lest it should be thought that these 
word’ are naedlessly hard—that one ought not to 
make such Wholesale accusations of ignorance and 
fanaticism against large and oiganized bodies of 
one’s countrymen—I will justify what I have said 
by quoting from avowedly representative witnesses 
before the Royal Commission on Rabies. The 
material is abundant, but I will occupy space with 
only two or three samples. 

What, then, is the value of a man’s judgement 
who gave it as his opinion that hydrophobia ‘is 
a condition arising in the couse of any disease’ ; 
that, although it may follow from the bite of a dog, 
it may al8o follow from any other injury, ‘the scratch 
of a nail, for instance, or ‘if you broke your leg’? 
gake again the downright absuidity of another 
witness who, while allowing that he had never 
himself performed an experiment, or seen an cx- 
periment peiformed, in answer to the question, 
‘T understand you to say that you have only lately 
seen the evidence with tegaid to M. Pasteur’s 
system,’ Seplied, ‘I had the Daily News articles, 
and other articles, sent down to me at Hastings, 
and I looked through them as I was coming up in 
the train.’ Or see, once more, the knowledge and 
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the wisdom that are belokened in yet another 
witness by the following dialogue, After having 
hopelessly entafigled himself on the subject® of 
‘germs, he was asked by the Chairman whether 
they were to take this as a fair summary of his 
opinion, 


Q.—Your idea of the growth of the disguse is 
that it develops from a perm coming*from nobody 
knows where, but existing in somebody from some 
cause of which you know nothing? 

A-—-Ycs. 

Q.—Is it not also communicated by inoculation 
from a bite, or in any other way? 

A—It arises in both ways; both by inoculation 
from a mad dog, and naturally, ‘ 

Q.—I do not quite understand what you mean 
by coming naturally ; it must come from some-~ 
where? 

4.—Take the case of a person who gocs mad; 
that person need not have been bitten by a mad 
person, but a mad germ is in that mad purson’s 
brain, and it only wants to be developed. The 
person might be perfectly quiet with the mad germ 
in his system, and might never be anything but an 
imbecile or a person of unsound mind, if he i 
properly cared for, Bul irritate that person, or 
trouble him, and at once*the maniacal germ be~ 
comes developed, and he becomes ravings mad, 
So I maintain in the case of the dog, there is 
a germ in the blood; it may be hereditary, it may 
be from a dog which has had rabies lyfore, and 
has transmitted it; but I say that the germ would 
remain dormant for a time until something sets it 
in motion. 

Q.—What do you understand by a ‘germ’? 
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4,—An organic microbe organism, just the same 
as the anemone sea fish ; it is something, and it is 
nothing ; you can hardly defineswhat it is; the 
lowest form of organic life; it is something in 
the blood which is almost indefinable, but which, 
if put under the microscope, is to be seen in a very 
minute form. 


Is Rot thif enough? Yet it is but a sample of 
the kind of witnesses put forward by the anti- 
scientific organizations of this country, for the 
purpose of rebutting evidence of a demonstrative 
character from the highest living authorities upon 
physiology and pathology. It is well that such 
witnesses have appeared. Out of their own mouths 
may they now be judged; and in that judgement 
the socictics which put them forward as spokesmen 
are irretrievably condemned. 

We may conclude, then, that there is no case 
against phe muzzling of dogs for the purpose of 
preventing hydrophobia, But, although the main 
question is no longer an open question, there re- 
gains a subordinate question touching the best 
method of applying orders for the muzzling of 
dogs. And this subordinate question is one that 
does present considerable difficulty, as I will next 
proceed to show, 

The qyestion is ag to whether muzzling orders 
should be made general for a period long enough 
to ‘stamp out hydrophobia once for all, as far as 
Great Britain is conceined; or whether the plan 
hitherto adopted by our Government should be 
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continued—namely, applying orders for stated 
periods to infected districts only, This question 
may best be introduced by quoting the following 
correspondence which has recently been pub- 
lished :-— 


Theurtrtp Woust, 
CANIORD Bray, 

: Kany, s¢ 
Yanuary 6, 


DEAR Mr. CIrAPLin,—In view of the relaxation 
of the muzzling order within the metropolitan area, 
I think it may be gratifying to you to know that 
during the past year not a single application has 
been made to the committee, which was formed 
when I was at the Mansion [louse, for sending 
poor persons biiten by mad dogs to the Pasteur 
Institute for treatment. 

In the previous twelve months, 35 patients, who 
had undoubtedly been bitten by dogs suffering 
from rabies, were despatched to that establishment 
through and at the expense of my committee, not 
one of whom, fam happy to say, died. 

It would appear that the result of the muzzling 
order, so far as the area over which T had a special 
purview is concerned, has been eminently efficacious yp 
and it may be worth while to consider whether 
a general order of the sathe kind should not, at 
a favourable opportunity, be put in force for a 
moderate period, in the hope that hydrophobia 
might be stamped out once for all. 

I remain, dear MreChaplin, 
Yours faithfully, 
JAMES WILITEINMEAD, 


The Right Yon. [Henry Chaplin, M.P, 
President of the Board of Agriculture, 
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January 130 

Drax Sir JAMEs,—I have to thank you for your 
coprtcous letter, which affords such encouraging 
testimony to the effects of the muzzling order in 
the metropolis; and it may interest you to learn 
from our returns what has been the effect of that 
order gencrally throughout the country, as well as 
in the metropolis, 

I find that in 1889 there were reported 339 cases 
of rabies ashaving occurred throughout England, 
including tNe metropolis. 

In 1890, under the influence of the muzzling 
regulation, the number of cases had been reduced 
to 139. 

During the last six months of 1889, we had 
reported to us 133 cases, and 80 cases for the third 
and fourth quarters of that year respectively, 30 of 
which occuried in the metropolis, 

During the same period in 1890 we have had 
46 cases for the third, and only 12 for the fourth 
quarter, none of these cases having occurred in the 
metropolis. 

These results, I think, are eminently satisfactory, 
and the¥ encourage the belief that the plan adopted 
by the Board of scheduling certain counties, or 
groups of countics where the disease prevailed, and 
applying the order within their boundaries, would 
ultimately be successful in reducing the disease to 
a minimum, without making the order universal ; 
and, consequently, with the smallest amount of 
annoyance to that section of the community who 
so warmly resent any interference with the ease 
and comfort of their dogs, 

Whether I am right or wrong in this opinion 
remains to be proved, but I own I am not un- 
singuinc as to the ultimate result, and I am averse, 
at all events al present, to adopting your suggestion 
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and passing an order which should be general for 
a time. 

Independently of other objections to that course, 
which I think will be obvious, I may be permitted 
to point out that a general muzzling order would 
be inefficient in itself ‘to stamp out hydrophobia 
once for all? unless it were accompanicd by a 
measure prohibiting the importation of all dogs 
whatever into Gicat Britain. We shall alwa ws be 
liable to its retuin from the Continent, or’ from 
Ireland, where, according to the returns issued by 
the Irish Veterinary Department, it cxtensively 
ptevails, and where the Beard of Agriculture have 
no jurisdiction, F 
Believe me, yours very truly, 

Tlgnky CHAPLIN, 
Sir James Whitehead, Bart. 


Such being the question now before us, I will 
briefly state what appear to me the valid argu- 
ments on both sides of it, taking first those in 
favour of Mr. Chaplin's policy. : 

It is an unquestionable fact that rabics has its 
centres chicfly in towns; and wherever it occurs 
in a town it ig sure very soon to be brought to 
the notice of the police, when, of course, a muzzling® 
order will be immediately issued. Therefore, what 
would be the use of harassing all the towns—and, 
@ fortiori, all the country—with a general or in- 
discriminate order? Tf rabies were exterminated 
in all towns, or other districts at present affected 
thereby, the chances against ils spread would be 
so enormously reduced that it would become an 
easy Matter 1o stamp it out of the country alto-~ 
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ether, by specially dealing with any other towns 
or country areas where any case might subsequently 
bea observed. Our country, being an island, has 
comparatively little to fear in the way of contagion 
from without. So little, indeed, in the opinion of 
Mx, Chaplin, that he repudiates the suggestion of 
quarantine, and even uses as an argument against 
univarsal myzzling the fact that an unpopular 
measure in the way of quarantine would be a neces- 
sary part of such a policy. Furthermore, as the 
Jiield has recently observed, ‘it would be a matter 
of extreme, nay, of almost insuperable, difficulty, 
for the authoritics to see thal each and every 
individual dog is properly muzzled, while ‘in the 
house and in the grounds, or within the curtilage, 
the dog would be without its muzzle, and here 
lurks danger again.’ Lastly, ‘hundreds of people 
there would be to do their best in avoiding and 
shirking “the confinement of the mouths of their 
dogs’; %o that, looking also to ‘far remote country 
districts where collies or other varieties of their 
race may be al large, probably ‘it would take 
many months to bring such an Act of Parliament 
as would be required for the purpose of a general 
muzzling into proper working order” (Jan. 19, 
1891) 

This, as far as I know, exhausts the arguments 
which dave been advanced against a general 
muzzling order. Taking next the arguments in 
favour of such an order, it may be urged that all 
the class of considerations adduced by the Field 
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are considerations which prove too much. For, if os 
‘danger lurks’ in such cases as are mentioned, there 
is surely all the nore need to legislate with refpr- 
ence to them. And, even if it should prove that 
legislation cannot cope with them adequately, at 
all events it would do so partially; and, as pre- 
viously remarked, it is better to have half a loaf 
than no bread. Besides, the ‘danger’ attaghing 
to such cascs is somewhat ecxaggerafed by the 
Field, ‘In the house and in the grounds’ there 
would be but comparatively few other dogs to 
bite; and if a rabid dog escaped from the .house 
or grounds the fact of its being without a muzzle 
would act both as a warning and as a reason for 
its capture or destruction. Again, ‘in the curtilage’ 
the first symptoms of rabies would be detected by 
the hound-masicr—or, if not, would soon become 
unmistakable in some members of the pack, when 
common prudence would dictate mceasurés of care- 
ful isolation. Again, although there might kc much 
evasion of the law, this is more or Jess the case 
with every law; but surcly in no case docs it 
constitute any valid reason for not passing a law. 
Lastly, with regard to ‘far remote country districts,’ 
these are just the districts ‘where dogs are least 
numerous, and therefore least likely to contract 
hydrophobia, or to spread it widely if they do, 
And to all this it should be added that the 24edd 
itself docs not appear to attach much weight to 
its own ‘difficultics’; for it concludes by saying 
that, notwithstanding these difficulties, ‘the order 
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will have 10 be general to be effective, and in these 
columns we have repeatedly advocated a ‘general 
muzaling order’ 9 

Touching the argument that rabies has its centres 
in towns, that it is needless to harass large country 
districts where no rabies has occurred for many 
years—such, for instance, as the whole of Scot- 
land—it mgy be answered that in these days of 
rapid locemotion local muzzling can never make 
secure against the inoculation of an unaffected dis- 
trict, however large; and, therefore, that it would 
be better for all the country to suffer a common 
inconvenience for an equal time, rather than that 
our cfforts to extirpate hydrophobia should prove 
abortive, 

Again, with reference to quarantine, it is of 
course self-evident that this would requiie to be 
perpetual; but surely (our present advocate may 
say) it & only the eyes of a Minister which can 
perceive any argument against a general muzzling 
order on this score. Howsoever unpopular a per- 
petual quarantine on imported dogs might prove 
to be among one section of the community, this 
ought not to constityte any valid reason against 
so salutary a measure, Morcover, even from the 
point of view of political expediency, is it so certain 
that such a standing safeguard would be, in any 
large degree, unpopular? Certainly it would re- 
ceive the warm suppoit of all that portion of the 
public which desires the extirpation of hydrophobia ; 
and that this is the largest section appears to be 
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indicated by the public press’. Besides, if once 
a general muzzling order had been in force for 
a year or so, thar@can be no question that hydra. 
phobia would have become so greatly reduced 
throughout the country (as it has just been thus 
reduced, not to say abolished, in the case of London) 
that public opinion would grow almost unanimous 
in favour of permanent quarantine, , The mere 
relicf of anxicly after dog-bite is--as may be seen 
in Scotland—so great a gain that the public as 
a whole would willingly suffer the small incon- 
venience imposed by quarantine to achieve this 
gain alone, 

Thus, upon the whole, an advocate of general 
muzzling for a year or cightecn months may claim 
to have made good the position that, if such 
a measure holds out any reasonable prospect of 
extirpating hydrophobia, the experiment is a better 
one to try than is the experiment wltich Mr, 
Chaplin is now engaged in trying, Tor, in the first 
place, it is certain that Mr, Chaplin’s experiment 





' As far as I know, the only paper of much influence which is 
opposed to the muesling onders ts the Sfandard/, and that ts oppo- 
sition is due to somo individual opaam appears to he indicated by 
the {net tint it has systematically suppressed all commuilcations 
addressed to it by the Sauety for the Prevention of Lfydiophobia, in 
reply to what it has published on the opposite side, Hut, he this ap 
it may, as agninst the Standard there may be placed the Zies, the 
Telegraph, the Morning Lost, the Daily News, the /athPCh onicle, 
Punch, the Lamet, the Hritish Medical Journal, the Hospital, the 
Field, the Satwday Renew, the Globo, the World, Truth, the 
Sneey Limes, the Stock-keeper, the Fancier’s Gazette, and many 
others, 
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can only continue to be tried at the cost of not 
a few human lives, as well as of much suffering 
fiom anxicty afler dog-bitc, bosh on the part of 
individuals personally concerned and on that of 
their friends, In the second place, it is equally 
cerlain that, in the case of many districts where 
hydrophobia has been extirpated by local muzzling, 
it will reappear, and thus necessitate, for that 
district, aa repetition of the muzzling nuisance. 
This consideration applies with special force to 
the particular case of the metropolis. Surrounded 
as it-is by a dense canine population, it can only 
be a question of time, after every abolition of the 
disease by muzzling, and consequent repeal of the 
muzdling order, that the town will again be in- 
vaded by hydrophobia from the country, as it was 
in 1887, Thus, it is practically certain that, under 
Mr. Chaplin’s piesent policy, London will be ex- 
posed td an indefinite repetition of muzzling orders, 
alternating with periods of hydrophobia. 

Now, if this much be allowed, our advocate may 
continue, I will conclude by adducing the strongest 
of all my arguments, Mr, Chaplin’s experiment 
in confessedly tentative. My experiment, on the 
other hand, would not be tentative. It has already 
been tried, and proved to be successful. For, in 
reply to a letter of inquity from Mr. Kerslake, 
the British Consul at Stockholm has given us the 
history of the extirpation of hydrophobia in 
Sweden, And this history is most instructive. 
Many years ago the disease was formidable; but 
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‘it was put an end to by muzzling all the dogs 
in the kingdom’; while, fas to foreign dogs, or 
dogs imported, tle Swedish law is very strict atd 
effectual.’ This law is, that no dogs of any kind 
are allowed to be imported, cither by Jand or by 
sea. The result of these enactments fs, ‘that 
hydrophobia is now quite stamped out in Sweden, 
as there has been no case for many years’ 

Here, then, is definite proof that the extirpation 
of hydrophobia is possible by means of a gencral 
muzzling order, followed by a perpetual law of 
quarantine. Tor, although the Swedish Guvern- 
ment has seen fit to prevent the importation of 
dogs altogether, such a provision is ncedlessly 
severe. In all other countiics where there is no 
hydrophobia, and where a perpetual law of qua- 
rantine has been established, the latter has been 
found fully cffectual—as, for instance, in Australia 
and New Zealand. The example of Swedén, there- 
fore, may be quoted as a complete answet to all 
the alleged ‘difficulties’ of rendering a muzeling 
order effective, and reduces the issue to a mere 
question of political expediency, 

Such, then, is the pleading on both sides, pre- 
sented as fully and as fairly as my reading on the 
subject has rendered this possible. Nor do I sce 
that any advantage would be gained were | now to 
assume the function of a judge by sumtfing up. 
But this much [ may say as an expression of my 
own opinion. As long as the policy of docal 
muzzling orders is continued, I cannot sce that 
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there is so much as the semblance of a rcason for the 
recent abolition of the order as regards the metro- 
pélis. Or, in other words, it appears to me, for 
the reasons above stated, that a perpetual muzzling 
order for the metropolis is nothing short of a logical 
corollary upon local muzzling orders elsewhere. 
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Illustrations, Appendices, and an Index. 
a vols, 8yv0., 425. | 





De Tocqueville.—-DrMocRACY 1N 
America, By ALexis pit ‘Tocgur: 
VILLE, 2 vols, Crown 8vo,, 16s, 


Dickinson,—Tim Drverorsent ov 
PARLIAMENT DURING ‘TIL NINE~ 
geuntH Century. By G. Lowns 
DIcKINSON, M.A. 8v9. "75, 6d. 


Bwald.—Tin tasrory or Jsnari. By 
Heweren Ewann, Professor in the 
University of Guttingen. 8 vols. 8vo., 
Vols, L and IL, eqs. Vols, IIT, and IV, 
ars, Vol, V., 18s Vol VI, 16% Vol, 
VIL, ats. Vol, VIIL, 185, 


Wollott.—Tue Spearur ov tue House 
OF RRPRESENTATIVIS, By M. OP. 
Fotuert, With an Introduction by 

Aveert Busunnin Tart, PD, of 


Harvard University, Crown vo, 64 





Wroude (Jamis A.) 

‘Tiit IlistorY of ENGLAND, from the 
Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, xa vols, Cr, 8v0., 
3t. 6d, ench, 

“Tine Divorce oF CATiImRINE OF ARA+ 
GON. Crown 8y0,, 61 

‘Tue Sranisi Srory oF Tut ARMANA, 
and other Essays, Cr, 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

‘Trim ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN TIUE 
EXGHTERNTH CRNTURY. 

Cabinet Rdition. 3 vols. Cr, 8yo,, 185, 
“ Silver Library" dition, 3 vols 
Cr, 8vo., ros, 6d, 

ENGLISH SRAMEN IN ‘THTt SIXTRENTI 
CENTURY. Crown 8vo,, 61, 

‘Tue CoUNCIL oF TRENT. Cr, 8y0., 65, 

Suort Srupies oN Great Sunjrcts: 
4 yols, Cr. 8v0., gn 6¢, each, 

CASAR; a Sketch, Cr, Bvo,, 35, 6d 


Gardiner (Sauer RAwsoN, Bite, 
VWistory or ENenann, from the Ac. 
cession of James 1. to the Ogthreak of 
the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols, 
Crown 8¥0,, 6s, each, 
Titsrory oF fir Great Cryin War, 
1642-1649. 4 vol. Cr, Bvo., 65, ench, 
TIsTory OF ‘THE COMMONWHALTN 
AND ‘TU PROTECTORATE, 1649-1600, 
Vol, G, x64g-t65r, With ry Maps 
ByO., ATS, 
eT STUDENT'S Hiro or ENGLAND, 
With 478 Tih@tuations, Gr, Bva., uty. 
Alo in Three Polumes, price AS. CaGHL 


Grovillo. -A JourNnaL or Tu REIGNS 
or KONG GronGe IV, Kane WindAM 
IV, AND QUERN Vieronia, ly 
CHARLES GC. 1 Grievintadt, fornerty 
Clerk of the Council, * 
Cabinet Rdition, 8 vols, 

6s, each, * 
“Silver Library" Kdition, 
Crown yo. gt 6d, ench, 


Crown Bye, 


8 vols 


Moarn.~Tt Govirnaenr or ENG 
LAND: ts Structure and Its Developnient 
By W. warn Ibtann,  8vo., 165, 


Historic Towns—dited w I A, 
YREEMAN, D.C, Rev. LAM 
Thun, aps and Plans, 
Crown 8y0., 36 Gd, ench, 


Relutol, By the Rev, | London, ; 
i ol, Dy anon we? Rov. W 


8 
WY. Hunt, fle ‘ z 
Cnelinte, By Mandell ree eo Ge 
+ + Hoan 
Creighton, TD. | winciienters Ny eye 
Cinque Ports By] | GW. Kitchin, DL 
Montagu Burrows! York, Hy Rev, [nnee 
Colcheater, Hy Rev. pee Ay ‘Theo 
ec ts dora Roonevalt, 
Exeter. By KR. A.| Boston (UA) Ry 
“Freeman, 1 Henry Cabot Loge, 





Oxfo 
low 


Toyoo,—-ASnorv ILisrorvor Usk,ann, 
from the Karliost “limes to 1608 Bi 
P, W, Joven, LI.D, Cr. 8vo., 10s, 6, 


Kaye (Sm Joun W,), and Nt 
een. 8. .). ), and Matloson 


Hisrory oF THE Skvoy Watkin INDIA, 


1857-1858, By Sir Joun W, Kayg, 
GSE eis Joon, wae ee 
+ TBS 


‘Vol, Tf,'a0%. + Vol, U1, gos. 
* 
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History, Politics, Polity, Political Memoirs, &a,—continued, 
Kay®% (Sir Jonn W.), and Malleson 
, (LoL. G. B.j—continued. 
History’ of THt INDIAN 
1857-1858, 
close, 


Mutiny, 
Commencing from the 
f the Second Volume of Sir 
AW. Kaye's ‘History of the Sepoy 
By Colonel G, B. MALLESON, 
CS. 3 vols, vo, 
Map, 20s,; Vol. II., with q Maps and 
Plans, 20s.; Vol, III., with 4 Maps, 20. 
ANALYTICAL INDEX TO Sik JoHN W. 
Kayu's ** History OF ‘THE SEPoY 
War! AND Cot, G. B, MALLIDON's 
* ‘ Historwor THEgINDIAN se 





‘Combined in ong volume.) B 
"REDERIC PINCOT@, 8vo., 105, 67, 
KAYE AND MALLESON'S ‘ HIs1ORY OF 
THE INDIAN MuTINY, 1857-1858,’ 
(Being a Cabinet Edition of the above 
orks.) Edited by Colonel G, B, 
MALLEsoN, With Analytical Index 
by Freprarc Pixcot'r, and Mips 
and Plans, 6vols, Cr. Svo,, 6s, each, 
Enight.—Mapacascar In WAR TiMe: 
the Experlences of /#e Zsmes Special 
Correspondent with the Hovas during 
the French Invasion of 1895. By 1. 
F, Knicnt, With 16 Hlustrations and 
a Map. 8vo., ras, 6d. 
Tang (ANDREW). . 
PickKLE THE Spy. Disclosing the 
Tieasons of A~—- M——, Esq of 
G@—j; also OF Taco Mohr Mac- 
regor, and Nfacallester, an Irishman, 
Wit i the Secret Amours and Misfor- 
tunes of FILR.H. Chatles P—— of 
Drawn from the Cabinets 
of the late Elector of Hanover, and 
of their French and Prussian 
Majesties, With Porvaits and Mlus- 
trations, 8vo,, 18s. (and for Crown 
8vo, Edition also), 
St, ANDREWS, With 8 Plates and’ 24 
“THustrations in the Text. 8vo., 155. nut, 


Drauria--Historicat Survey or Per- 
CHRISTIAN EpuCATION. By 8S, S. 
Laurin, A.M,, LL.D. Crown 8vo,, 125, 


hhecky (Witui4a Epwaro Haxt- 
POLE), 
Hisrory of ENGLAND IN THE Eien. 
‘TEEN@H CENTURY, 
Library Edition 8 vols, 8vo., £7 45. 
Cabinet Hidition, ENGLAND, 7 vols, 











Cr, Bvo., 6s. ench, IRELAND. § 

. vols, Crown 8v0., 6s, each, 
History or EuroreAN MORALS PROM 
AUGUSTUS TO CHARLEMAGNE, 2 


Crown Byo,, 16s. 


vols. 


Vol. 1, with | 


Leo! (WinttaM = Epwarp Hart- 
POLE, tinued, : 
HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE 

OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM. IN 
Evrorg, 2 vols, Crown 8yvo., 16s, 

DEMOCRACY AND Linerty. @ vols, 
Byo., 36s. 

THE Empire; its Valueand its Growth, 
An Address delivered at the Imperial 
Tustitute, Crown 8vo,, 11. 64. 

Macaulay {horp), 

ComPLEeTe Works, 

Cabinet Ed, x6 vals. Post 8vo., £4 165. 

Library Edition, & vols, 8vo., 45 55 

' Bdinburgh Edition,’ 8 vols, 8vo., 
6s, each, 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE AC- 
CESSION OF JAMES THE SkCOND, 
Popular Edition, 2 vols, Ct, 8vo., 55. 
Student's Edit, 2 vols, Cr. 8vo., 125, 
People's Edition, 4 vols. Cr. 8v0., 165, 
Cabinet Edition, 8vols. Post8vo,, 485. 
Library Edition, § vols, 8vo., £4. 

CRITICAL AND HisroRICAL [sSays, 
with Lays or ANCIENT Rome, ins 
volume. 

Popular Edition, Crown 8vo., 25, 6a. 

Authorised Edition, Crown 8v0,, 
2s, 6d., or 3s. 6d, gilt edges. 

Silver Library dition, Cr,8vo,,35.6d. 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL Essays. 
Student's Edition, 1 vol, Cr, 8vo,, 65, 
People’s Edition, 2 vols, Cr. 8v0,, 85. 
Trevelyan Adit, avals. Cr. 8v0., 95. 
Cabinet Edition, 4yols, Post8vo., 245. 
Library Edition, 3 vols, 8vo,, 365. 

Essays which may be had separately, 
price 6d, cach sewed, 1s, each cloth, 

Addison and Wal-;The Earl of Chat. 


pole, ham(Two wise 
Frederick the Great, | Ranke and Giad- 
Lord Bacon, 


stone. 
Cioker's  Boswell’s | Milton and Machia- 
Johnson, velli. 
Hallam's Constitu- | Lord Byron,and The 

tional History, Comic Dramatists 
Warren Hastings, ofthe Restoration. 
Lord Clive, 

MISCELLANEOUS 
SpPrecueEs. 
Popular Ldition, Cr. Bvo., 25. 6d. 
Catinet Edition, Including Indian 

Penal Code, Lays of Ancient Rome, 
and Miscellaneous Poems, 4 vols, 
Post 8yo., 245, 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
Lorp Macautay. — Edited, with 
Occasional Notes, by the Right Hon, 
SirG. O, Trevelyan, Bart, Cr, 8vo., 65, 


WritINGs ASD 
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History, Politics, Polity, Politioal Memoirs, &o.—continked, 


Mackinnon.--THE Union or Enc- 
LAND AND SCOTLAND: a Study of 
International History: By JAMEs Mac- 
KINNON, Ph.D., Examiner in History to 
the University of Edinburghy 8vo., 165. 

May.—Tue ConstiruTionat History 
OF ENGLAND since the Accession of 
George III. 1760-1870, By Sir THOMAS. 
ErsKINE May, K.C,B, (Lord Fain- 
borough), 3 vols Crown 8vo,, 18s, 


Morivale (The Very Rev, CHARLES, 
late Dean of Ely), 

HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 
EMPIRE, 8 vols, Cr, 8vo., 3s 6d. 
each, 

THE FALL oF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC: 
a Short History of the Last Century 
oftheCommonwealth, xamo., 75. 6d, 

Montague,—THe ELEMENTS OF ENG- 
LISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. ® 
F,C, Monracue, M.A. Cr, 8vo., 35. 62. 

O'Brien.—IrisH Ipgas, REPRINTED 
ADDRESSES, By WILLiaw O'BRIEN, 
Crown B8yo., 25, 6d, 

Richman.—Arrenzeut : Pure Demo- 
cracy and Pastoral Life in Inner- 

Rhoden, A Swiss Study. By IRvinc- 

B, RICHMAN Consut-General of the 

United States to Switzerland. With 

Maps. Crown 8vo., 5s, 

Sesbohm (FREDERICY 

THE ENGLISH VILLAGE COMMUNITY 
Examined in its Relations to the 
Manorial and Tribal Systems, &c. 
With 13 Mapsand Plates, 8vo,, 16s, 

THE TRIBAL SYSTEM IN WALES: being 
Part of an Inquiry into the Structure 
and Methods of Tribal Society, With 
3 Maps, 8vo., 12s, 

Sharpe.—Lonpon anno THE Kinapom: 

a History derived mainly from the 

Archives at Guildhall in the custody of 

the Corporation of the City of London. 

By REGINALD R, Suarpr, D.C.L,, Re- 

cords Clerk in the Office of the Town 

Clerk of the City of London. 3 vols. 

8vo, tos, 6d, each 

Sheppard.,—Memoriars or St, 

JAMES's PALACE, By the Rev, 

Hoga SHETTABD: beri pears of 

the Chapels Royal. ith 41 full-page 

Plates (i phota-tntaglio’ and ga Ilustra~ 

tionsinthe Text. 2 Vols. 8yo, 36s. net. 

Smith.—CartHaGe AND THE CaRTHA- 

GINIANS. By R, BoswortH SMITH, 

M.A., Assistant Master in Harrow 

School. With Maps, Plans, &. Cr, 

Byo,, 3% 6d, 





Stephens,—A History or tHe Fitsncn 
REVOLUTION, By Hi, Morse STEPHENS, 
Balliol College, Oxford. 3 vols, 8v0, 
Vols, I,and XI, 18s, each, 


Stubbs.—History of THE UMiversity 
oF DusLin, from its Foundation to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century. By J. 
W. Srupns. 8vo., ras. 67, 


Sutherland —THe History or 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, from’ 
1606 to 1890. By ALEXANDER SUTHER- 
LAND, M.A., and Grogcr SuTHmn” 
LAND, M.A. G@own 8v6,, 25, 6d, 


’ 

Taylor,—A Sippent’s MANUAL OF 
THE History of INDIA, By Colonel 
MeApows Taytor, C,S,1,, &. Cr 
Byo., 75. 6d. 


Todd.—PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
INTHE BRITISH COLONIES, By ALPHEU* 
Topp, LL.D, 8vo., 30s, net, 


Vincent—TRE LAND QuESTION 14 
Norto WALgs: being asBrief Survey 
of the History, Origin, and Character 
the Agrarian Agitation, and of the 
Natme and Effect of the Proceedings 
of the Welsh Land Commission, By J, 
E. VINCENT, 8vo, 55. 


Wakeman and Hassall.—Essays 
INTRODUCTORY TO THE STuby oF 
Eneuish ConstriUrionAL HisTory. 
Edited by Henry OgrLny WAKEMAN, 
M.A., and ARTHUR HaAssALL, M.A. 
Crown 8yo., 65. é 


Walpole.—Hisrory oF ENGLAND 
FROM ‘THE CONCLUSION OF THE 
GREAT WAR IN 1815 TO 185 By 
SPENCER WALPOLE. 6 vols, Crown 
8vo., 6s. each, 


Wolff—Onp Bits or Hisrory; being 
Short Chapters intended to Fill Some 
Blanks, By Henry W. Worr, 8vo., 
8s, 60, 


Wood-Martin.-PAGAN IRELAND: an 
Axchseologieal Skefih, A Handbook of 
Trish Pre-Christian Antiquities. By W. 
G, Woop-Martin, M.R.LA. © 412 
Illustrations. 8vo,, 155, @ 


‘Wylie—History or ENGLAND UNDER 
ENRY IV. By JAMES HAMILTON 
WYLIE, M.A,, one of EI, M. Inspectors 
of Schools, 3 vols, Crown 8vo, Vol. 
1, TBP 7404s tos, 6d, Vol, II, rgs 
Vol. 11%, gs. (Val, IV. x. fhe press. 
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e Biography, Personal Memoirs, &c. 


Armetrong.—THt Lirg AND LETTERS 
oF EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG, Edited 
* by G, I, ARMSTRONG, Fep, 8vo,, 75. 6d, 


Bacon.—Lrrrers snp Livt oF 
FRANC® BACON, INCLUDING ALL HIS 
OccasionaL Works, Edited by J. 
Speppinc. 7 vols. 8vo0., £4 45. 


Tiagehot. — BiocrarwicaL Stubs, 
\ By WALTER BAGrHor, Cr, Bvo., 35.64, 


Biackwell.—Proneer Work IN OPEN- 
“ING THE MEDICAL PROFESSION TO 
OMEN: Mutobiogmphical Sketches. 


By Evizasera BLAeKWELL, Crown 
8v0,, 6s, r} 
Boyd (A. K. HL), ((AK.E.BY). 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS Of ST, ANDREWS, 
1865-1890, 2 vols, Byo, Vol. L., ras. 
Vol, II, 185. 

St. ANDREWS AND ELSEWHERE: 
Glimpses of Some Gone and of Things 
Left, 8y¥o., 155. 

THE LAST YEARS oF ST. ANDREWS: 
September 1890 to September x85, 
BVO. 155. 


Brown.—TueE Lirn or Forp MApox 
Brown. By ForD Mapox HUEEFER. 
With 49 Plates and 7 Illustrations in 


the Text, being reproductions of the 
j 


Autist’s Pictures, 


Bugs.—France® Mary Buss AND HER 
Work vor Epucavion, By ANNIE 
EB. Ripiey® With g Portraits and 4 
Iikustrations, Crown 8yo,, 75. 64, 


Carlgle.—THomas CARLYLE: a History 


of his Life, By JAmMus A. FROUDE, 
1795-1835, 2vols, Crown Bva., 75. 
1834-1881, 2 vols, Crown 8vo,, 73.° 


Digby.—Txe Lire or Sir Kaneim 
Diapy, dy one of his Descendants, By 
the Author of *The Life of a Con- 
spirator,' ‘A Life of Archbishop Laud,’ 
ete, With Ilustgtion, 8vo. 


Hroasamus,—Liwe AND LETTERS oF 
Erasmus. By JAMes A. Froupe, 
Crown &¥o,, 65. 


Fox. —THE EARLY His ory OF CHARLES 
James Fox. By the Right Hon, SirG. 
©. TREVELYAN, Bart, M.P. 

Library Edition, 8yo., 18s. 
Cabjnet Edition, Crown 8vn . 6s. 


Gyanville.—Letrers or HARRixt, 
Countess GRANVILLE, 1810-1845, 
Edited by her son, the Hon. F, Leve- 
80N-GowER, With Portrait. 2 Vols, 
Byo,, 325. 


Walford.-Tur Livt or Sin HENRY 
HaLrorp, Bart, G.C.H., M.D, 
ERS, By Wi.tiam Munk, M.D., 
FS.A, 8vo., 125. 64, 


Hamilton.—Lire or Sir WILLIAM 


Hamiuton. By R. P. GRAVES. 8y0, 
3vols, 1gs,each, ADDENDUM, §yo., 
Gd. sewed, 


FEfavelock,—Memoirs or Sir Henry 
Havetock, K.C.B, By JoHN CLARK 
MaxsHMAN, Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d, 


Hlaweis.—My Musica Lire, By the 
Rev, H. R, HAweis, With Pornait of 
Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo., 75, 64, 

Holroyd.—Tur Giinoop oF MARIA 
JosrpHA Hotroyp (Lady Stanley or 
Alderly), as told in Letteis of a Hundred 
Years Ago, from 1776 to 1796. 

DLuther.—Lire or Lurugr, By 
Juuius Késtiin, With Llustrations, 
Crown Bvo., 75. 6d, 

Macaulay.—Tue Live AND LeTTERS 
or Lorp Macauiay. By the Right 
Hon, Sir G,O. TREVELYAN, Bart.,M.P, 


Popular Edit, 1 vol, Cr, 8v0,, 25. 62, 

Student's Edition, 1vol. Cr, Byo., 65. 

Cabinet Rdition, avois, Post8vo., 125, 

Library Edition, 2 vols, 8yo,, 36s, 

‘Edinburgh Edition,’ 2 vols, 8vo., 
6s, each, 


Marbot,—THt MEMOIRS OF THE BARON 
DE Marsor, Translated from the 
French by ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER, 
MLA, Crown 8vo., 75, 6d, 


Wansen.—Frwtior NANSEN, x86r- 


1893. By W. C, BroccER and Nor- 
DAHL ROLFSEN, Withan Introductory 


Poem by BJORNSTJERN BJORNSON, 
‘Translated by WILLIAM ARCHER, 
With numerous Illustrations, Portraits 
and Maps, 

Romanes.—Tue Lire AND Lei TERS 
oF GrorGe JoHN ROMANES, M.A, 
LL.D, Written and Edited by his Wife, 





‘With Portrait and 2 Hlustrations, 8vo., 
15s 
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Seebohn.—FHE OXFORD REPORMERS 
—Joun Coins, ERAsMuS AND THOMAS 
More: a History of their Fellow. Work, 
By FREDERIC SEEROHM. Byo., 45, 


Shakespeare.—OuTLINES OF THE 
Live OF SHAKESPEARE, By J. 0. 
HALLIWELL-PHILLIFPS, With nume- 
roys Illustrations and Fac-similes, 2 
vols, Royal 8vo., £1 xs, 

Shakespeare’s Truk Lire. By Jas. 
WALTER. With 500 Illustrations by 
Grratp E Morea, Imp, 8vo., 21s, 


Stephen.—Kssavs in ECCLESIASTICAL 
Biocrapny, By Sir Janes Srepuntn. 
Crown Bvo., 75, 61. 

Turgot,—THe Lire AND WRITINGS OF 
Tuxaor, Compholler-GenerilofFrance, 
17743076. Edited for English Readers 
by W, 





ALKER STEPHENS, 80, , 125. Gd. 
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Biography, Personal Memoirs, &o.—continued, 


Verney.—MEMORS OF (THE VERNEY 
FAMILY, * 


Vols. I, and U, Durinc THE Civ, 
War, Dy FRANCES VERNAY, With 
38 Portas, Royal Bvo,, 42s, 


Vol, Ul During wu Common. 
WEALTH, 1650-1660. By MARGARRY 
M, VERNEY. With ro Portraits, &o}- 
Byo,, ars. : . 


! 

[wenington,—ii or®rne Duke by 
WELLINGTON. ® By the Rev. G, R, 

| GusiG, M.A, €rown ava, 34. 64, 

{ 


Wolfe-Tue Lirr ov Josep Wor, 
Animal, Vauvrer, By A. HW Palmer, 
Wuh 53 Plates and 14 Mlustrations in 
the Text, Royal 8vo, ars. 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &a.. 


Aomold, {Sir Epwin, K.C.LE.). 
Seas aND Lanvs, With 7x Ilustta- 


tions, Ci, 8va., 36 67. 
WANDERING Worps, With 45 Ilus- 
trations, 8vu., 185, 


East anp West. With 41 Illustra- 
tions by R. T. PRITCHETT, 8vo,, 185. 


AUSTRALIA AS IT IS, or Facts and! 
Features, Sketches and Incidents of] 


Australia and Australian Life, wih 
Notices of New Zealand, By A CLERGy- 
MAN, thateen yeas resident in the 
interior of NewSouthWales. Cr, 8vo0., 55. 


Baker (Sir SAMUEL Wuirt), 
Ereut Years tn CeyLon, With 6 
Dlustrations. Crown 6vo,, 3s. 6a, 


THE RIFLE AND THE Hounn In Cey- 
LON. Glilustrations, Cr. 8yo., 35, 64, 


Bent (J, THEODORE), 

‘THE Ruinep Citizgs oF MASHONA- 
LAND: beinga Record of Excavation 
and Exploration in 18gt. With 117 
Blustrations Crown 8vo., 3s. 64. 

THE Sacred City OF THE Ei HIOPIANS: 
being a Record of Travel and Re- 
search in Abyssinia in 1893. With 8 
Plates and 6g Illustrations in the 
Text, Bvo,, tos, 6d. 


Bioknell.—TRavEL AND ADVENTURE 
IN NORTHERN QUEENSLAND, By 
ArtTHur C, BIckNELL, With a4 
Plates and 22 Ilinstrations in the text, 
Bvo, 155. 

Brassey. ~VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF 
Lorp brassky, Kg.B., D.C.L,, 186a+ 
P94. Arranged and Edited by Captain 
S.” Earpury-Witmer, vols, Cr, 

8v0,, Tas. 

| Brassey (The late LApyf, 


A VoyaGr IN THE ‘SUNDEAM'; OuR 
HOME ON THR OCEAN YOR BLEVeN 


Montus, 
Library Edition, With 8 Maps and 
8yo., 


Charts, and 118 Tiustrations, 


ais. 

Cabinet Edition, With Map and 66 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 74, 64. 
Silver Library Edition, With 66 
Illustations. Crown 8vo,, 3s, 62, 
Popular Edision, With 60 Dustra- 
tions. gto. 6a? sewed, xs, cloth, 
School Hdttion, With 37 Ulustrations, 
Fep., 2s,clath, or 3s, white parchment, 

SUNSHINE AND STorM IN THE East, 
Library Edition, With 2 Maps and 
14% IMustrations, 8va,, 275. 
Catinet Kdtfion, With 2 Maps and 
124 Illustrations. Crown8vo.,75,6d, 
Poputar Edition. With 103 Iilustra- 
tions, 4to., 6d, sewed, 18, cloth, 
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* Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &o.—continued, 


Braksoy (The late Lapy)—continued. 
» IN THE TRADES, THE TROPIC8, AND 
‘THE ‘ ROARING Fortis’. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
Tifstrations, Crown 8vo0,, 75. 64, 
Popular dition, With 183 Ilustra- 
tions, 4to., 6¢, sewed, 15, cloth. 
Ture VOYAGES IN THR ' SUNDEAM', 
Popular Edition, 346 Illustrations, 
qto,, 2s, 6d, 
Browning.—A Giri’s WANDERINGS 
AN HUNGARY. By H, ELLEN BRowN- 
No, With Titustraéfons, BY, | ry 


Wroude (Jamus A.),# 

Oczana; or England and her Colonies, 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
2s, boards, 25, 6¢, cloth, 

Tut ENGLIpy In ‘THE West INDIES: 
or the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 Illus- 
trations, Cr, 8vo,, 25 bds., 21 6d, cl, 


Howitt.—Vistvs To REMARKABLE 
Praces, °Old Halls, _Battle-Fields, 
Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poetry, 
Wintiam Howitt, With 80 [Ilustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo,, 3s, 6d, 


Knight (Ef), 

Tur Cruist Or THE ‘ALERTE'; the 
Narrative of a Bearch for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad, 2 Maps 
and 23 Illustm@tions, Cr. Bvo., 3s, 6d. 

Wuere Taree Empires Meer; a Nac. 
rative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and gq Illustrations, 
Cr, 8va,, 3s, 62. 

‘THe ‘FALCON' ON THE BALTIC: beng 
a Voyage from London to Copen- 
hagen ina Three-Tonner, With 10 
Fulkpage Illustrations, Crown 8yo,, 
Bs Gd, 


Lees and Olutterbuck.—B. C, 1887: 
ARAMBLAt IN BrgrisH COLUMBIA, By 
A, Lees and W., J, CLUTTERBUCK,. 
‘ith Map and 75 Illustrations, Cr. 8vo., 

an 6d. @ 

Murdoch.—From EpinpurGH To THE 
ANTARCTIC; An Artist's Notes and 
Sketches during the Dundea Antarctic 
Expedition of rh02-93 By W, G. Burn 

A 


a 
‘ 


Nansen (Dr, Friptyor). 


‘THe First CROSSING OF GREENLAND. 
With numerous Illustrations and a 
Map, , crown Bv0., 3s. 6d, 


Eskimo Live, Translated by WILLIAM 
BECHER. With 3x Iifustrations, 8vo., 
16s, 


Peary.—-My Arctic JourNaL: a Year 
among Ice-Fields and Eskimos, By 
JOsEPHINE Digsitscu-Peary, With 
Ig Plates, 3 Sketch Maps, and 44 
Iflustrations in the Text. 8yo., 125 


Quillinan,—JouRNAL oF A Frew 
MONTHS' REsiMENCE IN PoRTUGAL, 
and Glimpses of the South of Spain, 
By Mrs, Quitninan {Dora Words- 


worth), New Edition, Edited, with 
Memoir, by Epmunp Lee, Author of 
‘Dorothy Wordsworth’ ete, Crown 
Bvo,, 65, 


Smith-—Cumene iw tHE Bririsi 
Isles, By W. P. Haskerr Siva, 
With Ilustrations by Lis CARR, 


Part!., ENGLAND, x6mo., 35. 6d. 


Part II, WARS AND IRELAND. 
x6mo., 35, 6d, 


Part ILI. SCOTLAND, [Jn preparation. 


Stephen.—THE PLAYGROUND oF 
Europe. By Les Srepuin, formerly 
President of the Alpine Club, New 
Edition, with Additions and 4 Illustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo., 6s. net, 


THREE IN NORWAY. By Two of 
Them, With a Map and so Illustra. 
tlons, Cr, vo, 2s. boards, 2s, 6d, cloth, 


‘Pyndall.—THe GLACInRsOF THE ALPS: 
being a Narrative of Excursions and 
Ascents, An Account of the Origin and 
Phenomena of Glaciers, and an Exposi- 
tlon of the Physical Principles to which 
they are related. By Joun TYNDALL, 
RS. With numerous Illustrations, 

Crown 8vo., 6s, 6d, net. 


Whishaw—-Txe Romance oF THI 
Woops: Repinted Articles and 
Sketches. By Frep. J. WiusHAw. 





Murvocn. With 2 Mapsand numaesg 
Titustrations, 8vo,, 18s 
« 


Crown &vo,, 65, 
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Sport and Pastime. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Réited by HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G, 
Assisted Sy ALFRED E. ‘T, WATSON, $ 


Crown 8vo, Price 10s, 6d, each Volume, Cloth, 


*.* The Volumes are also issued half-lound in Leather, with gili top, The price cans 
be had from all Bookseller's, 


ARCHERY. By C, J, LONGMAN and) BILLIARDS. By Major WeBRoaproor”” 


Col, H, WaLRonp. With Contiibu-je R.E, 


tions by Miss Leau, Viscount Dion, 
Major C., Hawkins Fisuer, Rev. Eyre 
W. Hussey, Rev, W. K, R, BeprorD, 
. BALFQUR PAUL, and L. W, MAXsON, 
ith 2 Maps, 23 Plates, and 172 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
tos, 62, 


ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL By 
MONTAGUE SHEARMAN. With an 
Introduction by Sir RICHARD WEBSTER, 
QC, M.P., and a Contribution on 
Paper-chasing by WALTER Ry, With 
6 Blates and 52 Illustiations in the ‘Text 

from Drawings STANLEY BERKE- 

Ley, and from Instantaneous Photo- 

graphs by G. MITCHELL, Crown 

VvO,, 105, Gd. 


BIG GAME SHOOTING, By Crrve 
PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, 


Vol, 1. AFRICA AND AMERICA, With 
Contributions by Sir SamMuRL W. 
Baker, W, C. Oswe.t, IF, J. JACK 
SON, WARBURTON Piki, and F, C, 
SeELous, With zo Plates and 57 


Illustrations in the Text by CHARLES : 


Wuymper, J. Wour, and HL 
Witiink, and frem Photographs. 
Crown 8yo,, 105, 67, 


Vol, Il, Eurovrg, Asta, AND THE 
Arctic REGIONS, WithContributions 
by Lieut.-Colonel R. IfgBER Percy, 
ARNOLD PIxe, Major ALGERNON C. 
Heper Percy, W. A. BAILiin 
Grouman, Sir Henry Porrincer, 
Bart, Lord KiLMOREY, ABEL 
CHAPMAN, WALTER J. Buck, and 
St, Gzorce LITTLEDALE. With 17 
Plates and 56 Illustrations in the 
Text by CHARLES WHyMPER, and 
from Photographs, Cr, 8yo., 105, 67, 


With C@ntributions by A, H. 
Boyp, Sypenfam Dixon, W. J, 
Ford, Dupiey 0, Ponrirex, Russect 
D, Wavxer, and Ra@inALp H. R, 
RIMINGION-WILSON, With rz Plates 
by Lucien Davis, R,1., x9 Illustrations 
in the ‘Text from Photographs, and 
numerous Diagiams and Figures 
Crown Byo., tos, 6d, 


BOATING. By W.B, Woovgars, With 
an Introduction by the Rey, EpMonp 
Ware, D.D,, and a Chapter on 
‘Rowing at Eton' by R, Harvey 
MAsoN, With zo Plates, 39 Illustia- 
tions in the ‘Text, after Drawings by 
FRANK Dap, and from Instantaneous 
Photographs, and 4 Maps of the Rowing 
Courses at Oxford, Cambridge, Henley, 
and Putney, Crow& 8yo,, 10s, 6a, 


COURSING AND FALCONRY, 


Coursinc, By Harpina Cox. 
Fauconry, By tho Hon, Gmrano 
Lascenirs, ~ With 20 Plates and 


6 IHustrations in the Text by Joun 
“HARLTON, R, H. Moors, & E, 
Lopcr, and L, Sprep, 


* Crown 8yo,, 105, 6¢, 


CRICKET, By A. G. Sreex, and the 
iJon. R. Ef, Leprre.ron. With Con- 
tributions by ANDREW LANG, R. A. H, 
MITCHELL, W. G. Gracn, and F, 
GALE. With 12 Plgtes and 52 Illustra- 
tions in the Text, after Drawings by 
Lucien Davis, and ftom Photographs, 
Crown 8vo,, 105, Gil, e 


CYCLING, By the EARL OF ALUE-. 
MARLE, and G. LAcY HinLizr. With 
19 Plates and_4qq Illustrations in the 
‘Text by the EARL OF ALBEMARLE, 
Joserit Penney, 8, T. Dapp, and 
GEORGE MoorE, Crown 8yo,, ros, 6d. 
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Sport and Pastime—continued. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY—coxtinued. 


DANCING, By Mrs, Latty Grove, 
F.R.G.S. With Contributions by Miss 
Mippieron, The Honourable Mrs, 
ARMYTAGE, The COUNTESS oF 
ANcAsrER, and Mrs, Worvsworts, 

With Musical Examples, and 38 Full- 
page Plates and 93 IMlustrations in the 

aw Text. Crown 8v0,, Tos, 6d, 
. ° e 

DRIVING. By His Gf 
BEAUFORT, K,G, th Contributions 
by other Authorities, With Photo- 

tavure Intaglio Portrait of His Grace 
the Duxe of Beaurort, and 12 Plates 
and $4 Illustrations in the Text, after 
Drawings by G. D. Gitus and J, 
Srorcrss, and fiom Photographs, 
Crown 8yo,, 105, 6d, 
« 


FENCING, BOXING, AND WREST- 
LING, By Warrrr H. Pottock, 
F, C, Grove, C, Prevost, E, 3B. 
MITCHELL, and WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
With 18 Intaglio Plates and 24 Ilustra- 
tions In the Text, Crown 8vo., ros, 6¢, 


FISHING. By HL gCHOLMONDELIY-PEN- 
NELL, Late Her Majesty's Inspector of 
Sea Fisherieg, 


Vol. [. SALMON AND Trout. With 
Contributions by H. R. FRANcrts, 
Major Joun P. TRAHER: REVERIC 
M. Hatiorp, I, S, HAtt, und 
Tuomas AnpRews, With Fiontis- 
piece: 8 Full-pgae Iitustrations SF 
shing Subjects by C. H, WityMper 
and Conway Lioyp-Jones, and 
very numerous Illustrations of ‘Tackle, 
&e. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d, 


Vol. I. 


ce the DUKK OF 





PIKE AND OTHER COARSE 
Fis, With Contributions by the 
Marquis or Exerer, WititAM 
SEniow G. Curistopiter Daves, 
i, R. FRANCIS, and RB. Marston, 
‘With Frontispiece, 6 Full-page Hlus- 
trations of Fishing Subjects by C, H, 
Wuymerr and Conway Lioyp- 
Jones, and very numerous Iltustra- 
tions of ‘Tackle, &c, Crown 8v0., 
ton a. 





GOLF, By Horace G, Hurcuinson, 
With Contributions by the Rt, Hon. A. 
BaLrour, M.P., Sir WALTER 
IMPSON, Bart., LorD WELLWoOn, 
H. 8, C, Everard, ANDREW LanG, 
and others. With 25 Plates and Gy 
Mlustrations in the Text by THOMAS 
Honea and HARRY FURNIsSs, and 
from Photographs, Cr. 8vo., ros, 6¢, 


‘HUNTING. By His Grace the Dukz or 
Bravurort, .G., and Mowsray 
Morris, With Contributions by the 
EARL OF SUPFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, 
Rev, E. W. L, Davies, DicBy CoLLins, 
ALrReED E. T, WATSON, Sir MARTEINE 
Luoyp, GrorGe H, LoneMAn, and J, 
S, Gisnons. With 5 Plates and 54 
Illustrations in the Text by J, SrugGsss, 
J, Cuarvron, G. D. Gries, and A, 
C. SEALY. Crown 8yo,, tos, 6d. 


MOUNTAINEERING, By C, T, Dew, 
With Contributions by W. M. Conway, 
D, W. Fresnrrenp, C, E, MATHEWS, 
C, Pinxincron, Sir F, Pottock, A. 
G, WILLINK, and an Introduction by 
Mr, Justice WiLLs. With 13 Plates 

and 9s Illustrations in the Text by H. 

G. WILLINK, &c. Crown 8vo,, 105, 6d, 


RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING, 
Racing, By the Earn or Surrote 
AND BERKSHIRE and W, G. CRAVEN, 
With a Contribution by the Hon. F, 
LAwiry, 

Sreertk-cHasinc. By ARTHUR COVEN- 
ry and ALrRED E. ’P. WATSON 
‘With Coloured Frontispiece and 56 
Illustrations in the Text by J. 
Sruranss, Crown 8vo,, tos. 6, 


RIDING AND POLO. 

Ripine, By Captain RonerT WEIR, 
Riding Master, R.FLG. With Contr. 
butions by the Duke or BEAurorr, 
the Ean or Surronk AND BERK. 
sutre, the EAgt or Onstow, FE, L 
ANDERSON, and ALFRip E, T, 
Watson, 

Po.o, By J, Moray Brown. With 
18 Plates and qr [lustiations tn the 
Text by G. D. Gitts, Frank Dapp, 
and FLSTuaRT ALLAN, 

Crown 8ya., ros, Gd. 
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Sport and Pastime—continned. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY—contiaued. 
SEA FISHING. By Joun Bickerpyke. SWIMMING. By ArcutBacp StncLaiR 


WithContributionson Whaling, by Sir H. | 
W. Gorr-BootH ; Tarpon®by ALFRED 
C, Harmsworth; Anti nm and 
Foreign Fish, by W. SENIOR With a2 
Full-page Plates and 175 Hlustrations | 
in the Text, by C, NarreR Hey, R. 


and WILLIAM Henny, Hon. Secs of 
the Life-Saving Society, With 13 Plates 
aud_136 Iltustiations in the Text by 8, 
T, DApp and fiom Photogiaphs by G, 
MITCHELL, Crown 8v0., ros, 6d, 


T. Paircuetr, W. W. Mav, and|TENNIS, LAWN ‘TENNIS, RAG? 


others. Crown 8vo., 10s, 6d, 


SHOOTING, 


Vol I. Freto anp Covert. By Lorp 
WALSINGHAM andSir RALPH PAYNE- 
GaLLWwey, Bart, With Contribue 
tions by the Hon. GERALD [.As- 
CELLEsandA J. STUART-WoRTLEY 
With xx Full-page Illustrations and 
% IMustrations in the Text by A. J. 

TUART-WORTLEY, HARPER PEN- 
NINGTON, C. WhHyMPER, G, E 
Lones, J, H Oswatp Brown, Sir 
R. FRANKLAND, and from Phato- 
graphs, Crown 8vo., 105, 64, 


Vol. II. MooR AND MarsH. By Lorp 
WALSINGHAM and Sir RALPH PAYNE- 
GALtwey, Bart. With Contributions 
by Lorp Lovar and LORD CHARLES 
Lennox Kerr, With 8 Full-page 
lustrations and §7 Illustrations in the 
Text by A. J, StuaRt-Worttey, 
HARPER PENNINGTON, C. WHYMPRR, 

. G. MILLAIS, C. E, LopGe, and from 
hotographs. Crown 8vo., ros. 67, 





SKATING, By J, M. HeATHCOTE and 
C.G. Terrut?. Pigure-Skating, By 
T, MAXWELL WitHaM, With Con- 
tributions on Curling (Rev, JOHN 
Karr), Tobogganing (ORMOND HAKE}, 
Ice-Sailng (HENRY A, BUCK), Bandy 
Cc. G, Teazutt}], With 12 Plates and 
272 Illustrations and Diagrams in the 
Text, by C, WHyMPER and Capt. R, 
M, ALEXANDER, Crown 8vo., ros, 6d, 


QUETS, AND VIVES, By J. M, and 
C, G. HEArHcoTe, E. O, PLEYDELL, 
Bouverse, and A, C, ZINGER, with 
Contributions 1# the Hon, A, Lyrren- 
TON W. C, WARsHALL, L, Dop, H 
W. W. Witlerrorce, H. F, Law- 
FORD, SPENCER W, Gore, R. D, 
Sears, and Herserr Cuipr, With 
12 Plates and 67 Illustrations in the 
Test by Luctew_ Davis, C. M? New. 


110N, and from Photographs, Crown 
Byo., tos, 6d, 

YACHTING. « 
Vol. I, INTRODUCTION, CRUISING, 


CONSTRUCTION OF YACHTS, YACHT 
Racine Runes, Fitting-our, &e, 
By Sir Epwarp Subiivan, Bart,, 
Lorp Brassky, K,.CB, C, E 
Srin-Sotcr, CB, G. L, Warson, 


R. T. Pritcnert, Sir Grorce 
LEACH, K,CB, Vice-Preardent 
V.RA,, ‘THALASSA," THE EARL 


oF PemBroke AyD Mon‘rcomery, 
E F, Keicur, and Rev G, 
L. Brake, Wuh gt Plates and 
3 Nustrations in the Text by R, T, 
RitcHErT, GL, Watson, J, M, 
Sorer, &c,, and from Photographs 
Crown Byvo., 105. 67, 


eVol I, YAcuT Cruss, Yacering In 


AMERICA AND THE COLONIES, YACHT 
Racine, &c. By R, T. Prircnert, 
the MARQUIS OF DUFTERTN AND AVA, 
K.P,, JAMES McIerRAn, Rey, G. 
L. Boake, T. B MippLRTon, 
Epwarp WALTER CastL@ and 
ROBERr Casti#®, G, CHRISTOPHER 
Davies, Lewis [lerresvors, The 
EARL oF ONSLOW, G.C.M.G., H. 
Horn, and Sir Gror@e Leacn, 
K.C.B., Vice-Presictent Y.R A. With 
3 Plates and_160 Illustrations in the 

ext by R. T. Privcuerr, G, L, 
WATSON, J, M. Soper, &¢,, and 
from Photographs, Crown 8vo., 
105, 6d, 
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Sport and Pastime—continued. 
FUR AND FEATHER SERIES: 
Edited by A. E, T, Watson, 
Crown 8vo., 5s. each Volume. 


. 
*." ThE Volumes are also issued half-bound in Leathe, with gilt top. The price can 
de had from all Booksellers, 


JHE PARTRIDGE, Natural History, 
by the Rev. H, A, MacrHERSON; 
Shooung, by A, J. STUART-WoRTLEY ; 
Cookery, by GORGE SAINTSBURY, 

, With rz Illustrations and various Dia- 

~ grams, Grown 8yg., 55 


THE GROUSE. Natural History by t8e 
Rev. H, A, Macréierson; Shooting, 
by A. J, Sruart-WorRTLEY ; Cookery, 

Ggorce Sainrssury, With 13 
Illustrations and yarious Diagrams. 
Crown Bvo., 5% 


THE PHEASANT, Natural History by 
the Rev, H, A, MACPHERSON ; Shooting, 
by A, J. STUART-WORTLEY; Cookery, 
by ALEXANDER INNESSHAND, With 10 
Illustrations and various Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo,, 55 


THE WARE Natwal History by the 
Rev. H, A, MAcpRERSON; Shooting, 
by the Hon, GERALD ‘LASCELLES ; 
Coursing, by CHARLES RICHARDSON; 
Hunting, by AB S, Giogons and G, H. 
Loneman; Cookery, by Col, KENNEY 
HerBert, With 9 Illustrations, Cr, 
av, 55 


WILDFOWL, By the Hon, Joun Scort 
MonTacu, M.P., &e. [/# preparatzon, 


THE RED DEER, By Camrron oF 
LocHigL, Lorp Eprincton, &c, 
{Zu preparation. 





BADMINTON MAGAZING (THI) OF 
SPORTS AND PASTIM: ‘HE, 
Edited by Aurrep B, E, WATSON 
("Rapier *), ith numerous Illustra- 

» tions, x= Monthly, 


Vol, 1,, August ta December, 1895, 6s, 
Vol, 11,, January to June, 1896, 65, 


Bigkerdyke,—Days ov My Lire on 
‘ATERS FRESH AND SALT; and other 
Papers, By Joun Bickrroyke, With 
Photo-Etched Frontispx ce and 8 dull 
page Illustrations, Crown vo,, 65, 


DEAD SHOT (THE): or, Sportsman's 
Complete Gulde, Bolng ‘Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
and Finishing #Lesso s on the Art of 
Shooting Game of all kinds, By 
ManksMAn, With x3  Ilustrations, 
Crows §vo,, tos, 6d, 


Wllis.~Cuess Sparks; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess, Collected and 
Arranged by J. UW, Epuis, M.A. 8vo,, 
qs. 6d. 





Falkener,—Gamns, ANCIENT AND ORrI- 
ENTAL, AND How TO PLAY THEM. 
By EDWARD FALKENER, With nume- 
rous Photographs & Diagrms, 8vo, ars. 


Ford.—Tur THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
AxrcHery, By HorAct Forp. New 
Ediuon, thoroughly Revised and Re- 
writenby W, Burt, M,A, Witha Pre- 
faceby C, J, LONGMAN, M.A, 8vo,, 4s, 


Pranois.-A Book oN ANGLING: or 
Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
Branch; including full Illustrated List 
of Salmon Files, By FRANCIS FRANCIS, 
With Portraitand Plates, Cr, 8vo., 135, 


Gibson.—TosoGGANiNG ON CROOKED 
Runs, By the Hon, HArry Gipson, 
With Contributions by F. pg B, Srrick- 
LAND and 'LADY-TonoccanEr’, With 
4o Illustrations, Crown 8vo,, 65, 


Gyaham,—Country Pastises ror 
Boys. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM, 
With numerous Illustrations from Draw- 
ings and Photographs, Crown 8vo,, 65, 

’ 
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Sport and Pastime—continued. 
By A, | Pole (WiLL1AM). 


Lang.,—ANGLING SKETCHES. 
LANG. WithgoTllus Cr, 8vo,, 3¢. 6d. 

Long man.—Crnss OPENINGS. } 
Frep. W, LonGMAN, Fep. 8v0.; 25. 64, 

Maskelyne,—Suarrs AND FLATS: & 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. 
By JoHN Nuvit, MASKELYNR, With 62 
{Hustrations, Crown 8vo., 65, 

Park.—THr GAME oF GoLr. By 
WitLiAM PARK, Junr., Champion 
Golfer, 1887-89, With 17 Plates and 
26 Illustrations in the Text, Crown 
Bvo , 75, 6d 


Payne-Gallwey (Sir RALPH, Bart,)}, 
Lerrers To Younc SHoorers (First 
Series). On the ChoiceandUseofa Gun, 
With qz Illustrations. Cr, Bvo,, 75. 6d. 


LETTERSTO YOUNG SHOOTERS, (Second 
Series), On the Production, Preserva- 
tion, and Killmgof Game, With Direo- 
tions in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and 
Bieaking-in Retrievers, With 104 
Ilustrations, Crown 8vo,, 125, 6d, 


‘THe THEORY OF THE MODERN Scien. _ 


‘virtc GAME oF WHIST, 
2s, 6a, 


Fep. 8vo,, 
. 


THE EVOLUTION OF WHIST, Cr, Bv0., 6s, 


Proctor.—How To Pay Wuisr;: 


WITH THE LAWS AND ETIQUETTE OF , 


Waist, By RicHARD A, Proctor 
Crown 8vo., 35, 6¢, 
° e 5 
BKonalds—-Tue €1y-Fisuer’s Ento- 
MOLOGY, By ALFRED RONALDS With 
20 Coloured Plates, 8vo,, 145, 


‘Wilcooks. THE Sra Fish&®RMAN: Com- 
rising the Chief Methads of Hook and 
ine Fishing in the British and other 

Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and 
Boating. By J, C. W1LCOCKS, [Ilustrated, 
Crown 8yo., 65. 


Veterinary Medicine, &o. 


Steel (Joun Henry), 

A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE 
Doc. 88 Illustrations, 8vo., tos, 6d, 

A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF 
THE OX, With 11g Illustrations, 
8yo,, 155, 

A TRCATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE 
SHEEP, With too [flustrations, 8va,, 
Tas, 

OuTLInes oF Equing ANATOMY: 4 
Manual for the use of Veterinary 
Students in the Dissecting Room, 
Crown 8yo,, 75, 62, 


| Fitzwygram.--Horses AND STABLES, 


By Major-General Sir F, FitZwYGRAM, 
Bart. With 56 pages of Illustrations, 
8v0., 2s. 6d, net. 


“Stonehenge.”--Tut QoGin Heattn 
AND DISEASE. By ‘‘STONTHENGE", 
With 78 Illustrations BVO, 75, 6d, 


Youatt (Wintiam), 


THe Horsk, With 52 Iiluatratiqns, 
Bv0., 75. 6a. 

THe Doc, With 53 [Hustrations, 
8vo,, 6s, 


Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 
LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, ETC, 
Abbott.—Tug Evements or Loaic, By; Aristotle.—continueds 


T. K. Angort, B,D, 


Avistotle, 
Tue Pourtics: G, Bekker's Greek Text 
of Books I,, III., IV, (VIL), with an 
« English Translation by W. E, Bou- 
LAND, M.A, ; and short Introductory 
Essays by A, Lanc, M.A, Crown 
8v0., 75, 62. 


12M0,, 3h 


THE Po.itics: Introductory Essays, 
By AnpRew LANG (from Bolland and 
Lang's ' Politics’), Cr, 8vo,, 25, 6¢, 


Tue Ertics; Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essayand Notes. By Sir ALEx- 
ANDER GRANT, Bart. 2 vols, 8vo,, 325, 
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‘ Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy—continued. 


Arlatotie,—continued, 

An INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLE’s 
Ermics, Books I-IV, (Book X.c, 
vi-ix, inaw Appendix.) With a con- 
tinaous Analysis and Notes. By the 
Rey. I, Mookn,D.D, Cr. 8v0,, 105,6¢. 


Bacon. (FRANCIS). 
CoMPLETE Works. Edited by R. L. 
Exuis, J. Sprppine, and D. D, 
Heatu. 7 vols. 8vo., £3 135. 6d, 


” LETTERS AND Lage, including all his 
geeasional Work’ Edited by Jaants 
SPEDDING, 7 veis. 8v0., £4 45. 


Tue Essays: with Annotations, 
RICHARD WuareLy, D.D, 
fos. 6d, 


Tue Essays: Edited, with Notes. By 
F, Storr and C, H. Gipson, Cr. 
8yvo., 35, 6d. 


THE Essays, With Introduction, Notes, 
and Index. By E. A, Anporr. D.D, 
avols, Fep. 8vo,, 6s, The Text and 
Index only, without Introduction and 
Bates. in One Volume, Fep, 8vo,, 
as. 6d, 


By 
8y0., 


Bain (ALExANnER). 
) MENTALSCIENCE, Crown Bvo,, 65, 67, 


Morar Sarmifcr, Crown avo,, 45. 67. 
The two works as above can be had in one 
volume, p) ice 108, 62, 

Sensis AND THEINTELLECT, 8vo,, 153, 
Eforions AND THE WILL, 8y0., 15% 


Logic, Denuctive anp INpucgIvE, 
Pat 1, 4s Part IL, 6s. 6d, 


PRACTICAL Essays, Crown 8vo,, 2s, 


Bray (CUARLES), 
Tur Privosopny or Necussrry: or 
Law in Mind @s in Matter. Cr. 8y0., 55. 


Tue EpucaTion oF THE FERLINGS: a 
Margl System for Schools, Crown 
8v0., 25, 6d, 


Braye—ELEMENIS or Morauity, in 
Teasy Tessons for Home and School 
Teaching, By Mrs. CHARLES BRAY. 
Cr, 8vo,, 15, 67, 





Davidson.—Txe Logic or Drrini- 
tion, Explained and Apnlied. By 
WittiaM L, Davipsoy, M,A, Crown 
Bvo,, 6s, 


Green (ruomas Hit). ‘The Works of. 
Edited by R. L, NerTLesuir, 
Vols, I, and II. Philosophical Works, 
8vo,, 16s, each, 
Vol. 1{I. Miscellanies, With Index to 
the three Volumes, and Memoir, 8vo., 


ats. 
LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES OF 
POLITICAL, OBLIGATION, With 


Preface by BrRNARD BOSANQUET. 
Byo., 55. 


Hodgson (SHapwortx H.), 


Time AND SPACE: a Metaphysical 
Essay, 8vo,, 16s, 

Tue THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical 
Inquiry. 2 vols, 8vo., 245. 

‘Tue PHrLosopuy oF REFLECTION, 2 
vols, 8vo,, 218, 


Hume,—Tue Pxirosopnica, Works 
or Davip Hua, Ldited by T, H. 
GrEENand T, I], Grose, qvols, 8vo., 
56s, Or separately, Essays, 2 vols, 
28s, Tieatlse of Human Nature, 2 
vols. 28s, 


Justinian. Tue [NstiTuTEs oF Jus- 
TINIAN: Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, and Summary, By 
‘Tuomas C. SANDARS, M.A, 8yo,, 185, 


Kant (Iawanure), 

CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON, AND 
OTHER WorKS ON ‘THE THEORY or 
Erutcs. ‘Translated byT, K, Ansott, 
B.D. With Memoir, 8yo., tas. 60. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 
Merapnysic or Euics, Trans- 
lated by T, K. Anror?, B,D, (E* 
tracted fiom ‘Kant’s Critique ¢. 
Piachical Reason and other Works on 
the ‘Theory of Ethies.' Cr. 8vo., 3s. 


INTRODUCTION TO LoGic, AND Ig 
Essay ON THR MISTAKEN SUBTILTY 
or THE Four Figures, ‘Translated 
by ‘T. KX, Annorr, and with Notes by 
§. T. Conienipce, 8vo 4 6s, 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy—consinued, 


Killick.-Hanpscok To MILL’s Sys- 
TEM OF Locic. By Rev, A. H. Kit- 
LICK, M,A, Crown 8yo., 3. Gd, 


e 
Ladd (Grorce TRumpuiy). 


PHILOsopHY OF MIND: an Essay on 
the Metaphysics of Physiology. &vo., 


165, 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGIGAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY, 8Y0., 215. 


OQuTLINEs OF PHYSIOLOGICAL Psy- 
cHoLocy. A Text-Book of Mental 
Science for Academies and Colleges, 
8vo., 125, 

PsYCHOLOGY, DESCRIPTIVE AND Ex- 
PLANATORY ! a Treatise of the Pheno- 
mena, Laws, and Development of 
Human Mental Life, 8vo., ars. 


illest oF PsycHoLoay, Crown 8vo,, 
58. 6d, 


wes.—THE History or PHILOSOPHY, 
om Thales to Comte, By Gzorer 
eENRY Lewes. 2 vols. 8vo,, 325, 


ix Miller (F.), 
2HR Science or THOUGHT, 


THREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON 
THE ECIBNCS OF THOUGHT, 8vo0., 
as. " 


8v0,, 215, 


Mill.—ANALysis OF THE PHENOMENA 
OF THe HUMAN Minp, By JAMES 
MILL, 2 vols, 8yvo., 285, 


Mill (Joun Stuart}. 
ASysten or Locic. Ci. 8vo., 35. 6d, 
On Liperty, Cr. 8vo., 15. 4d. 


On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT, 
Crown 8yo,, 25. 


UTILITARIANISM, 8vo,, 25, 64. 


EXAMINATION OF SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY, 8yo., 16s. 


NATURE, THE UTILITY oF RELIGION, 
AND THEIGM. Three Essays, 8vo,, 55, 









Mosso.—Fear, By ANGELO Mosso, 
‘Translated fiom the Italian by E, Loven 
and F, Kiesow. With 8 Iilustrations, 


Crown 8vo., 75, 6a, . 
. 


Romanes.—MInD AND MOTION AND 
MONIsM, By GuorcE Joun ROMANns, 
Mids LL.D. F.RS. Crown Byo,, 
4s. Gd. 


e 
8t80k,—Depuctiv: : Logic, By $7. 
Gorge STOCK, ep. 8vo., 38, 6a, 


Sully (James), Fs 


Tse HumAN MIND: a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols, 8yo,, ars, 


OuTLInes oF PsYCHOLOGY, 8vo., gs, 


Tse TEACHER'S HANDROOK oF Psy- 
CHOLOGY, Crown 8yo,, 5s, 


Srupixs OF CHILDHOOD, 8yo, tos, 67. 


e 
Swinburne,—Picturr Logic: an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 





Reasoning, By ALeren Jaams Swin- 

BURNE, M.A, With 23 Woodcuts 
Post 8vo,, 55, 

° 

Weber.—History ar PrrtLosopny, 

by Streep Wenrr, Professor in the 

niversity of Strasburg, Translated by 


FRANK THILLY, Pl.D,  8vo., 165, 


Whately (ArcuBISHON}, 


Bacon’s Essays, With Annotation. 
By R. WHATELY. 8vo., 105, 6d, 


ELEMEN1s or LoGic. Cr, 8v0, 4s, 6d. 


ELEMENTS oF Ruiwroric, Cr, 8vo., 
4s, 6d, 

Lussons ON RRASONING. Fep. 8vo., 
Is. 6d, 
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Reltor (Dr, Epwarp, Professor in the 
University of Bei lsn). 


Tue Sroics, Ericureans AND Scar- 
Tics. Transtated by the Rev. O, J. 
Beicueh., MA Crown 8vo., rss, 


OUTLINES OF THE, History ov GREEK 
Pat.osorny, Translated by SARAH 
BF, Anieynre and Eve.yn Ansort, 
Crown 8vo,, tos, 6d, 





Mental, Moral dhd Politigal Philosophy—continued. 


Zeller (Dr, EpwArv)-—continued, 
PLATO AND THe OLDER ACADEMY, 


Translated Saran F, ALLRYNE 
and ALyrep Goopwiy, B.A, Crown 
Bvo , 185, 

2 


SOCRATES ANDTHE SOCRATICSCHOOLS, 
Translated by the Rev, O. J. REICHEL, 
MLA. Crown 8ya., tos, 64, 


MA \N UALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY, 


4 
A MANUAL or PoriticAL Economy, 
By C.S, Devas, MA, Cr, 8vo,, 65. 6, 


Forst PRINCIPLES OF KNOWLEDGE. By 
Jorn RickAny, S.J. Crown 8vo., 55, 


GENERAL Mrrapnysics, By JOHN Rick- 
ABY, S.J. Crown 8va,, 55 


Logic, By RicuaArRD F Carte, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 35, 


(St&yhurst Series.) 


Morat PHiuosopny (Eriics AnD NATu- 
RAL LAW}, By JoserH RIcKABY, S.J, 
Crown 8y0,, 55. 


NATURAL THEoLoay. By BERNARD 
BoEDDER, S.J. Crown 8v0,, 63, 6a, 


PsycHoLoGy, By MICHAEL MAHER, 
SJ. Crown 8vo., 65, 62, 





History and Science of Language, &o. 


Davidson,—Lesvinc AND IMPORTANT 





ENGLISH RNS: Explained and Ey. 
qmplified, @ By Witttam Ll Davin- 
SON, MA. lap, 8y0., 35, 62, 


. 
Parvat,—LANGuaGe AND LANGUAGES, 
By BW, Farrar, D.D,, ERS, Cr 
8vo0., 65 


Graham,—Encrisn SyNony mse Classi- 





fied and Taplal with Practical 
lixercises, By G, F, GRATIAM, Feap. 
8v0., 65. 


Max Miller (F.). 


THe Science or LANcuace, Founded 
on Lectures celivered at the Royal 
Tfstitsuion in 1861 and 1863, 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 215, 


Biocrapyi:s or Worps, AND THE 





Tiomm or Tuk ARrvAs, Clown 8va,, 
Van 6d. 


Max Miiller (F,)—condinued, 


Turee Lecrures oN THE Scrmnce 
or LANGUAGE, AND ITS PLACE IN 
GuNERAL Epucation, delivered at 
Oxford, 1889, Crown 8¥0,, 3s. 


Roget.—Tuesaurus oF ENGLISH 
‘ORDS AND PirRASES, Classlfied and 
Ananged so as to Facilitate the Ex- 
ression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
composition, By PETER MARK Roost, 
M.D.,F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, 
enlarged and improved, partly from the 
Author's Notes, and with a full Index, 
by the Author's Son, Joun Lewis 
Roget, Crown 8yo,, ros. 64, 


Whately,—Enciisu Synonyms, *By 
E, Janc WHATELY. Feap. 8vo., 35. 
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Political Econofny and Boonomtes. : 


Ashloy.—ENGLisH Economic History | Macleod (Henry Dunnine)}—~cone 


AND THLORY, By W. J. ASHLEY, 


M.A, Crown 8vo,, Pat I., 5s, Part 
IL, tos, 6d, 
Bagehot.—Economic Srunigs. By 


WALTER BAGEHOT. Cr. 8vo08%, 3s. 6d, 
Barnett,—PRACTICABLE SOCIALISM : 
Essays on Social Reform, By the Rev, 
S$ Avand Mrs, BARNETT. Cr, 8vo., 65. 

Braagey.—Parers AND ADDRESSES ON 
Work AND Waaes, By Lord Brassey. 
Crown 8yv0., 55, 

Devas—A MAnuAL or POLITICAL 
Economy, By C, S, DrvAs, M.A, 
Crown 8vo., 65, 6, (Aanualsof Catholic 
Phitosophy:) 

Dowell-A History oF TAXATION 
AND TAXES IN ENGLAND, from the 
Earhest Times to the Year 1885. By 
StepHEen DowEL (q vols. 8yo.) Vols, 
I, and IJ, The History of Taxation, 
ais, Vols, IIT. and LV, ‘The History of 
Tancs, 21s. 

Macleod (HENRY DunninG, M.A.), 
BIMETALISM, _Bvo,, 5s. net. 

ELEMENTS OF BANKING, Cr,8vo,,35,6d, 
‘THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF BANK- 
tre, Vol. I. 8vo., ras, Vol, I, 145. 


Tue Tarory or Crepir. 80, Vol, 
I, ros, net. Vol, I1., Patt It, ros, net. 
Vol. UL, Part IL, ros, &¢. 


A Dicrst or tHe Law oF Bas o- 
EACHANGE, BANK Notes, &c, 
[la the press, 


Mill—PourricaL Economy. “By Joun 
STUART MILL, 

Popular Edition, Crown Byo,, 356d, 

Library Ldition, 2 vols.  8v0,, 30s, 


Symos.—PoLrricau Economy! a Short 
pert book of Politiul Econdmy, With 
roblems for Solftion, and Pine for 
Supplementary Re€ling ; also a Supple- 
mentary Chapter on Sociatism. By iP 1 
Symes, M.A. Crown 8yo,, 25. 67, 


Toynbee.—Lecturrs oN THE (lN- 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 18th 
CentTuRY IN ENGLAND, By ArNoLp 


Toynnez, With a Memoir of the 
Author by Benjamin Jowerr, DD, 
Byo,, ros, 6d. . 


Webb —Tre History or Trav 
Untonism, By Sipnxy and Beatrice 
Weos, With Map and full Bibhography 
of the Subject. 8vo., x85, 


STUDIES IN ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
Issued under the auspices of the London School of Economies and Rolitical Science, 
Tue History or Locar RATES IN EenG- | SELECT DOCUMENTS ILLUgTRATING ‘THE 


LAND: Five Lectures, By Epwin 
Cannan, M.A., Balliot College, Oxford. 
Crown Bv0., 25. Gd, 


SELECT DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING THE 
History OF TRADE UNIONISM, 
1, The Tailoring Trade. Edited by 
FE. W. GALton. With a Pieface 
by Sipney Wesp, LL.B. Crown 
BYO., 55 


Derloice's REFERENDUM EN SuissK, 
Translated with Introduction and Notes, 
by P, C. TREVELYAN, M.A. 

{/n preparation, 


STATE REGULATION “oF WAGES, 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by W. A. S, Hewins, M.A, Pembroke 
College, Oxford; Director of the 
London School of Economies and Pol. 
tical Science, {ln preparat®n, 


HUNGARIAN GILD RECoRDS._ Edited by 
Dr. $uLIus M4NDEL1.0, of Budapest, 
[dn preparation, 
‘The ReLATIONS DETWERN ENGLAND 
AND THE HANSEATIC LEAGUE, By 
Miss 5, A, MACARTHUR, Vice-Mistress 
of Girton College, Cambridge. . 
{ln preparation. 


Evolution, Anthropology, &. 2 
Babington. — FAauLAcizes or Racr| Clodd (Epwarp), 


‘THEORIES AS APPLIED To NATIONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS, Essaysby WILLIAM 
Darton Basincton, M.A. Crown 
Bvo., 65, 


THE Siory of Creation : a Plain Ac- 
count of Evolution. With 77 Illustra. 
tions, Crown 8vo,, 3s, 6¢, 
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Olgdd (EDWARD) —continued. 


A Primer or Evo.urion: being a 
Popular Abridged dition of ‘The 
Story of Creation’, With Ius- 
tragions, “Fep. Byo,, 18, Gd. 


Tang—-Custom aNp Myrit: Studies 
of Karly Usage and Belief, By ANDREW 
LANG, M.A, With 15, Mfustrations, 

> Crown 8va,, 3s, 6d, 


+ Gubbook,—Tnt Orrony or Civiiasa- 
“TION andSthe Primitive Condition g 
Man. By Sir J. Lumgock, Bait,, MP, 
With § Plates and a Ilustiations in the 
Text, 8vo, 185, 


Evolution, Anthropology, &o,—continued, 


Romanes (GrorGe Joun). 


Darwin, AND AFTER DARWIN: an Eax- 
position of the Darwinian Theory, 
and a Discussion on Post-Daiwinian 
Quegions, 


Part 1, THE DARWINIAN THEORY. 
With Portrait of Darwin and 12: 
Ulustrations. Crown 8yo., ros, 


Part tL. Posv-Darwintan Ques- 
TIONS : Heredity and Utility. With 
Paitrait of the Author and § Iilus- 
trations. Cr, 8vo,, ros. 62, 


AN EXAMINATION OF WEISMANNISH. 
Crown 8vo., 65, 


a Classical Literature and Translations, &, 


Abbott.—HELLENICA. A Collection of 
Wssays on Gieek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion, Edited by 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A,, LL.D, 8vo., 165, 

Algohyius. Lusenirs ov Alscey- 
Lus, With Metrical English Translation, 
By J. . Davirs, 8vo., 75. 

Axistophanos,—The ACHARNIANS OF 
ARISTOPITANES, tianslated into English 
Verse, By R, Y, TYRRELL. Cr, 8¥0., 25. 

Becker (Piofessor), 

Gaus nor, Reman Scenes in the Time 
of Augustus, Illustrated. Ct, 8vo,, 
gu? 6a, 

CHARICLHS; or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks, 
Illustrated, Cr @vo., gs. 6, 

Oiegro.—CiceRo's CoRRnsroNDENcE, 
BYR. Y, ‘Tyarern, Vols, I, 1h, Mt 
Bvo,, each ras. Vo). TV., 155, 

Poyrnell—Greux Lyeig Portryt o 
Complete Collection of the Surviving 
Passages from the Gieek Song-Whriling. 
ly Goran S. FARNELL, M.A, With 5 
Plates, 8vo,, 165, 

Lang.—Homer Anp ‘tie Epic, By 

+» ANDREW LANG.” Crown 8y6., 95 net, 

Inean,—Tue Prtansauta or Lucan, 
‘Translated Into blank Veise, with 
some Motes. By Epwarn Riniky, 
Q.C., sometime Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford, 

Mackail.—SeLecr EpiaraMs Frost 
‘th GREnk ANTHOLOGY, By J. W. 
MACKAH. 8yo., 16s, 








Rich.—A Dictionary of ROMAN AND 
GREEK ANtiquitias, By A, Rich, 
B.A, With 2000 Woodcuts, Crown 
8vo0,, 75, 6d, 


Sophocles.—Translated into English 
erse. By Ropert WHITELAW, M.A, 
Assistant Mastei in Rugby Schoot ; late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Crown 8y0,, 85, 67, 


Tacitus.—THe BRistory or P, Cor- 
NELius Tacitus, ‘Translated into 
Enghsh, with an Introduction and 
Notes, Critical and Exptnnatory, by 
ALBERT WILLIAM QUILL, M.A. 
T.C.D., sometime Scholar of Trinit 
College, Dublin. 2 Vols Val. 
8v0., 7s, 6, Vol, IL, ras. 64. 


Tyrroell,—TRANSLATIONS IN1O GREEK 
AND LATIN Verse, Edited by R, ¥. 
TYRRELL, 8v0., 65, 


Virgil. —Tue nip or Viren. ‘Trans- 
Jated into English Verse by Jonn Con- 
INGTON, Crown 8yo., 65. 

THE Poems or Virci, ‘Translated 
into English Prose y Jotun CoNING- 
TON, Crown 8vo., 6s, 

‘THE ALNEID OF VinGiL, freely translated 
into English Blank Verse, By W, J. 
THORNHILL, Crown 8vo., 75. 6d, 

Tue AiNetp or Virctt, Books I. to 
VIL ‘Translated into Enghsh Versre 
by JAMES RHOADES, Crown 8yo,, 55 


Wilkins.—Tue Growri or tux Hom- 
meric Poems, By G, WILKINS, 8yo, 6s, 
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Acworth.—BALLADs OF THE Marat- 
HAS, Rendered into English Verse from 
the Marathi Originals, By HARRY 
ARBUTHNOT ACWORTH, 8v0., 55, 


a 
Allingham (WILLIAM). 
BLACKBERRIES. Imperial r6mo., 6s. 


Irish SONGS AND PoEMs, With Fron- 
tisprece of the Waterfall of Asaroe, 
Fep. 8vo., 65 


LAURENCE BLOOMFIRLD, With Por- 
trait of the Author, Fep. 8vo., 34. 6d. 


Fiower Pieces; DAY AnD Nicut 
Soncs; BALLADS, With 2 Designs 
by D. G. Rossetti, Fep. 8vo., 65.5 
large naper edition, 125, 

Lire AND PHANTASY: with Frontis- 
piece hy Sir J. HE. MiLbats, Bart., 
and Design by AntHuR HuGnes. 
Fep, 8vo., 65,; large paper edition, 125, 

‘TwoucHT AND WorD, AND ASHBY 
MANOR: a Play. Fep, 8vo., 6s. ; large 
paper edition, 125. 

Sets of the above 6 vols, may be had in 

uniform half-parchment binding, price 305, 


Armatrong (G. F. Savacr). 
Porms: Lyrical and Dramatic. 
Byo., 65, 
Kine SAun. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part 1.) Fep. 8vo. 55. 
Kine Davip: (‘The Tiagedy of Israel, 
Part II.) Fep, 8vo.. 6s, 


(The Tragedy of 
6s. 


Fep. 


Kino SOLOMON, 
Tsinel, Part IfI,) ep, 8vo. 





Uaone; a Tragedy. Fep, 8vo., 65, 

A GARLAND FROM GREECE: Poems, 
Fep, 8vo., 75. 6, 

SroriEs oF WICKLOW: Poems. Fep, 
Bvo., 75. 64. 

MEPHISTOPHELES IN BROANCLOTH: & 
Satire. Fep. 8vo., 45. 

Ong iN THE IxFusiTe: a Poem, Cr, 
By0., a 6d, 


Armetrong.—THE POETICAL W@rKs. 
or EDMUND J, ARMSTRONG. Fep, 
8v0,, 55. - 


Arnold (Sir Epwty). 
THe LIGHT OF THE Worp ° or, the: 
Great Consummation, Cr, 8yo., 75, 62. 

net. 


. 
Tue Tenri Musk, AND OTHER 
Poems, Crown 8vo., 55. net, 


PotipHsr'’s Wire, and other Poems, 
Crown 8vo,, 5s. net, , 


a ot 
® ADZUMA! or, (Ye Japanese Wife, A 
Play. Crown ran 6 6¢, net.” 


Y 


| Beesly.—BALLADS, AND OTHER VeRsn.. 
By A. H, BEESLY. Fop. 8vo0., 55. 


Bell (Mrs, Huan). bd 


CHAMBER ComEptes: a Collection of 
Plays and Monologues for the Draw- 
ing Room, Crown Bv0,, 68, 


Farry TALE PLays, AND HowTo Acr 
THEM. With numerous Illustrations 
by LANcELor Sprep, Crown Byo. 


Carmichael.—Porms, By JENNINGS 
CARMICHAEL (Mis, FRANCIS MULLIS), 


Crown 8yo., 6s, net, 

Christie—Layvs aXp Vimsrs,  B 
NiIMMO CHRISTIE, Grown Bva. 3s, od 

Cochrane (ALVRED) og 

‘The Kestrer.’'s Nest,and other Verses.. 

Fep, 8vo., 3s, Gi 


1ORE PLECTRO: Occasional Verses 
p. Bvo., 3s. Gd, 


1 





. 

Plorian.—Tue Faaies or FLORiAN. 
Done into English Verse by Sir Pitt. 
PrRRinG, Bart. Crown 8va,, 3s. 6d. 


Goethe, 
Faust, Part 1, the 6erman Text, with, 
Introduction and Notes, Ry ALBERT 
M. SELss, Ph.D, MA, Cri 8v0., 55 


Faust, Translated, with Notes. By 
| T. BE. Weep, 8vo., 12s, 6. 
Gurney.—Day Dreams; Poems, By 


Rev. Atrrep Gurnty. M.A. Crown 
Bvo, 45. 6d. 
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Poetry and the Drama—continued. 


Ingelow (Jian), c 
a POETICAL, Works, 2 vols, Fep, 8vo., 
12s. 
LynicaL ANwOrieK Pogms, Selected 
fron? the Writings of JEAN INGELOW., 
Fep, 8vo,, 25, 6¢,; cloth plain, 3s. 





cloth gilt. 
° 
, Dang (ANDREW). 
+> BAN AND ARRIiRE BAN, A Rally of 
Fugitive Rhymes ep, 8vo., 55. 
” net. 
“GRASS Om PaRNassus, Fop. 8v0., 
+ 24 6d, net, a 
BALLADS OF Bo@xs, Edited by 


Anprew Lana, Fop, 8vo., 6s, 

Tuer Buur Porrry Book. Edited by 
ANDREW LANG, With 12 Plates and 
$8 Illustrations in the Text by H. J, 
Forp and LANCELOT SPEED, Crown 
Bv0., 65, 


Teoky.-Rogsms, By W, E, H. Lecry, 
Fep, 8v0., 55, 


TLindsay.—THe Frower Seu.er, and 


other Poems, By Lapy Linpsay. 
Crown 8ya,, 58, 

Lytton (THe Eart or) (Owen 
ARREDITH). 
MARAH, » Fep. Bvo., 65, 6d, 
Kina Poppy: a Fantasia, With x 


Pinte and Design on Title-Page by 
Sir Ep, Burnt-Jonus, R.A, Crown 
8vo,, 10? 6d, Z 
Tur WANDENER, Cr, 8v0,, 10s, 6a. 
Lucite. Crown Byo,, ros, 6d, 
Sif2ncren Porns, Cr, 8vo,, ros. 6d. 


Macauloy.—Lays or Ancient Roan, 
&e, By Lord Macauéy, 


Iustinted by G. Scuarv, Fep, qto., 
tos, 6d, 


Bijou Edition. 
18mo,, 25, 6¢., gilt top. 
—_————w——_ Popular Edition, 
Fep, gto., 6d, sewed, 15, cloth. 
Muswated by J. R, Wecurnin, Crown 
Bv0., gs. 67, 
Annotated Edition, 
sewed, 1s, 6¢, cloth, 


Macdonald.—A Book or SrRirEz, IN 
WHE FORM OF The DIARY OF AN OLD 
Sour: Pocms, By Grorck Mac- 
DONALD, LL.D, 18mo., 65. 


Fep, 8vo., 1 





Morris (WILLIAM), 


POETICAL Works, LibrRARY EDITION, 
Complete in Ten Volumes, Crown 
8vo., price 6s, each. 

a 


Tue EARTHLY PARADISE, qyvols, 64 
each, 
Tue Lire AND DEATH OF Jason, 65. 


Tue Derence oF GUENEVERE, and 
other Poems. 6s, 


Tne Story or SIGURD THE VOLSUNG, 
and the Fall of the Niblungs, 6s, 


Love ts EnoveH; or, The Freeing of 
Pharamond : a Morality; and PomMs 
BY THE WAY. 65, 


‘THe Opyssey or Homer, Done into 


English Verse, 6s. 


THE AENEIDS OF VIRGIL. Done into 
English Verse, 6s. 


Certain of the Poetical Works may alsa be 
had in the following Editions :— 


Tue EARTHLY PARApise, 
Popular Edition, 5 vols, xamo,, 
a5s.} Or gs, each, sold separately, 
The same in Ten Parts, ass. 3 or as. 6d. 
each, sold separately, 


Cheap Edition, inxyol. Cr. 8yo,, 75. 6d. 


Love 1s ENouGu; or, The Freeing of 
Pharamond: a Morality. Square 
crown 8vo., 75, 6d, 


PorMsS BY THe Way, Square crown 
Bvo., 6s, 


*,* For Mr, William Morris's Prose 
‘orks, See P, 3% 


Murray.—(Roner F. ), Author of ‘The 
Scarlet Gown’, His Poems, with a 
Memol by ANDREW LANG, Fep. 8vo., 
5S. net, 


. 

Wesbit.—Lays Anp Lecunps, By I, 
Nussit (Mrs, Husert BLAND). First 
Seiies. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6¢, Second 
Series, with Portrait. Crowty 8vo., 55. 
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Poetry and the Drama—continued, 


Peek {Hepiry) (FRANK Leyton), 


SxxLETON LEAVES: Poems, Witha 
Dedicatory Poem to the lgte Hon, 
Roden Noel, Fep. 8vo., 2s, 62, net. 


Tue SHADOWS OF THE Lake, and 
other Poems, Fep, 8vo., 2s, 6¢, net, 


Piatt (SARAH). 
Poxms, With Portrait of the Author. 
ayols, Crown 8vo., tos, 
AN ENCHANTED CASTLE, AND OTHER 
Porms: Pictures, Portraits and People 
inIreland, Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Piatt (Joun Jamgs). 


Ipyus AND Lyrics OF THR OHIO 
VALLEY. Crown Bvo., 5s. 


Rhoadene Tears AND® 
OEMS, AMES RHOADES, Crown 
8v0,, 35. 6a, al ‘~ 


Riley (JAmEs Wurrcomp), 9 


Onn FAsHionep Rosrs: 
I2m0., 55. 


Porms Here at Home, 
6s, net, 


Poems, 


« ° . 

e a 

Shakespeare,—Mowp.er's Faminy 
SHAKESPEARE, With 36 Woodcuts 
I vol, 8vo., 14s, Or in 6 vols, Fep, 
By0,, 15, 


° 
Tue SHAKESPEARE BirTHDAY Boox, 
By Mary F, Dunpar, gamo,, 1s, 6¢ 


Lirrtx New Worx Ipyts. Cr, 8vo., | Sturgis.—A Book or Sona, By Juntan 


Sh 


StTurRGIs. 16mo,, 55. 





Works of Fiction, Humour, &, 


Alden.—AnonG THE FREAKS, By 
L, Alden, With 55 Illustrations 4,5: 
F, Suntivan and Frorencer K, Up. 
TON. Crown 8vo, 35. Gd, 


Austey (F.), Author of ‘ Vice Versa’, 


Voces Poputt, Reprinted from 
‘Punch’, First Series, With 20 
Illustrations by J. BernaRp Part- 
RIDGE. Cr, 8v0,, 35, 67d, 


THE TRAVELLING COMPANIONS, Re- 
by J. B. ParTRrivGe, Post qto., 5s. 
°THE MAN FROM BLANKLEY's: a Sto1 
in Scenes, and other Sketches, Wit 


24 Illustrations by J. BERNARD PART- 
RIDGE, Fost 4to., 6s, 


in Gi % 
printed from ‘Punch’, With 25 Ttus, Abey bn ae 


‘Tancred, 


| Astor,—A Journey INOTHER WorLvs, 


a Romance of the Futere, By Jon 
JAcos Astor. With 10 ‘nwa CES 
Cr, Bvo0., 65, e 


Baker,—By Tuk Wxsrmen SKA, 2B 
James Baker, Author of ‘John W&ta- 
cott’, Crown 8vo., 3s, 6d, 


Beaconsfield (Tur Earz or), 


Novens AND TALES, 
Complete in x1 vols, 
each, 


Cr, 8v0., rs. 6d, 


Sybil. 

enrietta, Temple, 
Venetia. 
Coningsby,* 
&e, Lothair, 
Endymion, 


NOVELS AND TALES, The Hughenden 
Edition, With 2 Portraits and xz 
Vignettes. rt vols, Ct, Bvo., 425. 


Containi Fleming, 


Teap. 8vo0 , 
a 


Orne | 


a 
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i) Works of Fiction, Humour, &0,.—continued. 


a 
Dougall (L.). 
Becoars ALL. Crown 8vo., 35, 6d. 


Wuar N¥erssrry Knows, Crown 
By, 6s, 


Doyle (4 Conan). 


Micatt CLARKE: «Tale of Monmouth’s 
Rebellion, With ro Ihustrations, 
Cr, 8y0,, 33. 6d, 


*. THE CAP@AIN OFglHE PoLestAR, and 
eagther Tales, Cre8vo., 35, 6d. * 


Tue Revucees: a*Tale of the Hugue- 


nots. With 2g Illustrations, Crown 
Byo., 35. 6d. 
The STARK-MunRo LeTrers. Cr. 


vo, 65, 


A’ urvay (F. W., Dean of Canterbury), 


DARKNESS AND DAWN; or, Scenes in 
the Days of Nero, An Tistoric Tale, 
Cr. Bv0., 75, 6d, 


GATHERING CLouns: a Tale of the 
Daya of St. Chrysostom, Crown 
8y0., 75. 6d, 

« 
Powjer._Tuw Youna Prerenpers, 

A Story of Child Life, By Eprra H, 

Fow.er.» With 12 Illustrations by 

Pritie BURNE-JONES, Crown 8vo., 64, 


frGude.—Tur Two Cuinrs of Dun- 
nox: an Irish Romance of the Last 
Cenwury, Ry J, A. Froynm, Cr, vo, 
35. 6d, 


Haggard (H. Ripe). 
SHE, 92 Illustrations, Cr, 8vo,, 35. 64, 


» ALLAN QuaretMain, ‘With gx Illus 
trations, Crown 8va., 35. 6¢, 


Marw4s Rivencs. Crown 8vo,, x 
boards; xs. 6d, cloth. 


COLONEL QuaRirati, V.C. Cr. 8yo., 
gs. 6d. 
CLEOPATRA. With ag IMustrationg 


Crown 8vo!, 35, 6d. 
e 





Haggard (H. Riwer)—continued. 
BEATRICE, Cr, 8va,, 35. 64, 


Eric GRiGHTEYES. With gr {Ilustis 
tions, Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


HEART or THE Wortp, With 15 


Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Joan Haste. With 20 Illustrations. 
Cr. Bv0., 65. 


‘Tue Prop oF ‘re Mist. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo , 6s, 


Montezuma's DAuGHrER With 24 
Mlustrations. Crown 8vo.. 45. 67, 


Napa rue Liny, With 23 Ilustra- 
tions, Cr, 8vo0., 35. 6d. 


ALLAN's WIPE. With gq Illustrations. 
Crown 8va., 3s. 64, 


Tue Wrren's TnAp, With 26 Ihes- 
trations, Crown 8vo,, 35. 64, 


MR, Merson’s Wit, With 16 Illus- 
tations, Crown 8vo., 3s. 64, 


Dawn. With 16 Iustrations, 
8v0., 3s, 6d. 


Crown 


Haggard and Lang, —Tus Wornp's 
Drsirg. By H. Riper HaGGARn and 
ANDREW LANG. ‘With 2? Illustrations 
Crown Bya., 3s. 6d, 


Harte,—-In_ tim Carguinkz Woops, 
and other Stories, By Brier HArTs, 
Cr. 8vo,, 3s, 6d. 


Hope—tTur UWearr ot Princiss 
Osea, By ANTHONY Hore, With 9 
Illustrations by JoHn WHLIAMSON. 
Crown 8yo,, 6s. 


Hornung.—lar Unsinvin Gurst. 
By E. W. HORNUNG. C1. Bv0., gs. Gd 


Tang.—A Monk oF Firt* a Romances 
of the Days of Jeanne D'Aic, By 
Anprew Lana, With Tlustrations 
and Initial Letters by Sicavyn IMAGE, 
Crown 8yo, 6s. ° 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, &o,—continued. 


Lyall {ppNa ). 
‘HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER, 
Fep. 8v0., £5. sewed. 

Presentation Edition, With 20 Illus- 
trations, Cr, 8vo., 25, 6d, net. 

THs AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A® TRUTH. 
Fep. 8vo., 15. sewed ; 15. 6d, cloth. 

DoreEEN: The Story of a Singer. Cr, 
Bvo,, 6. 

Magruder —Tue Vioier. By Junia 
MacrubER. With Illustrations by C. 
D, Ginson. Crown 8vo. 

Matthews.—His Fatuer's Son; a 
Novel of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
With Illus. “Cr. 8v0., 65. 

Melville (G. J. Wxvte). 

‘The iyiite (GJ TE by House, 

‘The Interpreter. Kate Coventry. 

Good for Nothing. | Digby Grand, 

‘The Queen's Maries, } General Bounce. 
Cr, 8v0,, 15. 6d, each, 

Morriman.—Fiorsam ; ‘The Study of 
a Life. By Henry SETON MERRI- 
MAN. With Frontispiece and Vignette 
by H.G, Masszy, A.R.E, Cr. 8v0., 65, 

‘HE WELL AT THE WoRLD'S END, 
avols, B8yO, 245, 

Morris (WILLIAM). 

THE WELL AT THE WoRLp's END, 2 
vols,, 8¥0,, 24%. 

‘THe STORY OF THE GLITTERING PLAIN, 
which has heen also called The Land 
of the Living Men, or The Acre of 
the Undying. Square post 8yo,, ss. 
net, 

THE Roots OF THE MOUNTAINS, 
wherein Is told somewhat of the Lives 
of the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, 
thelr Neighbours, their Foernen, and 
thelr Fellows-in-Arms, Written in 
Prose and Verse, Squarecr. 8vo. 

A TALE oF THE Houst or THE Wi 
incs, and all the Kindreds of the 
Mark, Written in Prose and Verse, 
Second Edition, Square cr. 8vo., 65, 

A DREAM oF JoHN BALL, AND A 
Kinc's Lesson, 1amo., 15. 64. 

News PROM NOWHERE; or, An Epoch 
of Rest, Being some Chapters from 
an Utopian Romance, ost 8vO., 


rs. 64, 
*,* For Mr, William Morris's Poetical 
Works, see p, 19. 
$ewman (CarDinaL), 
Loss AND GAIN} The Story of a Con- 
vert. Crown 8yo, Cabinet Edition, 
685 Popular Edition, 3s, 6d, 


85, 








Newman (CARDINAL) “contuited, ‘“ 
CALLISTA: A Tale of the Third Cen- 
tury, Crown 8vo, Cabing Edition, 
6s.; Popular Edition, 35,6, 
Oliphant,—OLpD Mr. TREDGOI), 
rs, OLIPHANT. Crown 8yo., 65, 
Phillipps-Wolley.—Snap: a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain, By oC. HL» 
Lipps-WoLLEY, With 13 Iifustrations 
by H. G. Witning. = Cr. 8vo,, 3s. 64, 
Quintana,—THe Cip CAMPEADOR: 
an Historical Romance, By D, 
ANTONIO DE TRUEBA ¥ LAQQUINTANAr’ 
Translated from tie Spanish by Hangy 
J. Gill, MA,, T.GD. Crown 8vo;"6s, 
Rhoscomy] (Owen). 
THe JEweL or Ynys GALON, With 
x2 Iilustrations, Crown 8vo,, 65. 
BATTLEMENT AND TOWER; a Romahice, 
Crown 8vo., 6s, 
Robertgon.—Nuacers THE DEVIL'S 
Puncn Bow, and other Australian 


By 


Tales, By ANDREW RonERgSON, Cr, 
Bv0., 31. 6d. 

Rokeby.—Dorcas Hoppay, By 
CHARLES ROKERY, 


Sewell (ExizapgTH M.), 
A Glimpse of the World, ( Amy Herbert. 


Laneton Parsonage, Cleve Hall. 
Margaret Percival, Gertrude. 
Katharine Ashton. ©] Home Life, 
The Earl's Daughter, | After Life, 
The Experience of Life, PUrsula, 4vors, 


Cr, 8v0,, 15, 6d, each, cloth plain, 2s, 6¢, 
each, cloth extra, gilt edgts, 


Stevenson (Ronert Louis), 


Tue STRANGE CAs Or 
AND Mr, Hypr, 
sewed, x5, 67, cloth, 

‘Twa Srranee Case or Dr, JEKYLL 
AND MR. Mypg; with Other Fables, 
Crown 8y0., 35 6d, 

More New Arabian Niguts—Tur 
Dynamirer. By Roserr Louis 
STEVENSON and FANNY VAN DBE 
Grirt STEVENSON, Crown &8vo., 
3h 6a, bd . 

Tur Wrona Box, By Roser Louis 
STEVENSON and LuoyD OspouRNE, 
Crown &vo,, 35, 6d, o 


Sutimer—Lay Down Your ARMs 
Die Wagen Nieder: The Autobiography 
of Mattha Tillin; By BeRrtia VON 
Sutrver, Translated by T, Homes, 
Cr, 8vo,, 15, 6, . 


Ry JEKYLL, 
Fep, 8yo.,@x5. 
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t Works of Fiction, Humour, &o.—continued. 
Prollope (ANTHONY), Walford (L, B )—continued. 
‘THE WARDEN, Cr. 8y0,, 15. 6d, Tue Miscuiny of Monica, Crown 


Barchrstir Towers, Cr. 8vo,, x5. 6d, 


TRUE (3) RELATION or tHe 
TRAVELS AND PeRILOUS ADVEN- 
TURES of MATHEW DuDGEON, Gentle- 
man: Wherein is truly set down the 
Manner of bis Taking, the Long Time 
of his Slavery in Algiers, and Means of| 
his Delivery. Written by Himself, and 
now for the first time printed Cr, 8vo,, 55, 


>, Walford (L. B,), 


Mr, SM§TH; a art of his Life. Crown 
Fre Bvo,, 25. 6d, © fd 
THE Baby's GRANDMOTHER. Crown 
Bv0,, 2s, 6d. 
CousINs. Crown 8yo, 2s. 64, 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS, Crown 


® Bvo,, 2s, 6d. 
PAULINE, Crown Byo, as, 67. 
Dick Neruersy, Crown 8vo., 23, 6d. 


Tue Hisrory or A WERK. Crown 
8vo, 2s, 6d, 

ASrify-neckED GENERATION, Crown 
Byo, as, Gd, 


8y0,, 25, 6d, 

THe ONEGoop Guest. Cr, Bvo. 2s, 6d, 

‘PLouGusn,’ and other Stories, Crown 
Bv8., 65, 

Tue MATCHMAKER, Cr, 8ya., 6s. 

‘Weat (B.B.), 

HALF-Hours WITH THE MILLION- 
AIRES ; Showing how much harder it 
isto spend a million than to make it, 
Cr, 8v0,, 65. 

A FINANCIAL ATONEMENT, Cr, 8v0,, 65, 

Sir SIMON VANDERPETTER, AND MIND- 
ING HIs ANCESTORS, Two Reforma- 
tions. Crown 8v0., 55 

Weyman (S. J.). 
Tue Housk or THE Woxr, Cr, 8y0., 


gs. 6d. 
A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE, Cr, 8v0., 65, 
THe REDCocCKADE, Cr, 8vo., 6s. 
‘Whishaw.—A Boyar or THE ‘TER- 
RIBLE: a Romance of the Court of Ivan 
the Cruel, First Tzarof Russia, By FRED, 





NAN, and other Stories, Cr. 8vo., 2s. 62, 


WinsHaw, With r2 Illustratlons by 
H, G, Massey, AJR,E. Cr, 8v0,, 64, 


Popular Science (Natural History, &c:). 
Butler.—Our Hovusenoup Insects, | Hartwig (Dr, Grorcr)—continued. 


An Account of the Insect-Pests found 
in Digellingrfouses, By EDWARD A, 
BuTLkr, B.A., Bebo Lends) With 
613 Tilustrations, Crovfn 8yo., 35, 6d. 


Furneaux (W.). 

Burrerriats AND MorHs (British). 
With x2 coloured Plates and 241 
Mlustrations in the Text, Crown 8vo., 
Tas, 6d, 

‘Tut Ourpoor WorRLD; or, The Young 
Collector's Handbook, ‘ith 18 
Plates, 16 of which ara coloured, 
and 549 Illustrations in the Text, 
Crown 8vo., 78. 6¢, 


Hartwig (Dy. Grorgr), 
Tut SEA AND ITS LIvING WONDERS, 
+ With 1a Plates and gog Woodouts. 
Ryo. 7s, net, 
Tue Tropica, Wortp, With 8 Plates 
and 17a Woodeuts, Syo,, 75, net. 
‘THe PoLarR Worin, With 3 Maps, 8 
Platesand 8g Woodcuts, 8yv0,, 75. net. 
THE SupTmRRANEAN WorLD, With 
a SMapsand 80 Waodeuts, ava, 75 net, 


THE AERIAL WoRLD, With Map, 8 
Plates and 60 Woodeuts, 8vo0., 75. net, 

HEROES oF THE POLAR WORLD. 19 
Ijlustrations, Crown 8vo,, 2s. 

Wonprrs or Tit TROPICAL FORESTS 
go Illustrations, Crown 8yo,, 25, 


WORKERS UNDER THE GROUND, 99 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo,, 28. 

MARVELS OVER OUR HIADSs. a9 
Iustrations. Crown 8vo,, as. 

SkA MonstRRS AND SEA BIRDS, 75 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 2s, 6d, 

DENIZENS or THE Deep, x17 Illus 
trations, Crown 8va., as, 6d, 

VOLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKES, 30 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 2s 64. 

Witp ANIMALS OF THE ‘LROPICS, 


66 INustrations, Crown 8va , 35, 6d. 
Hayward.—Birp Notes, }3y the late 
Ae Mary Haywarp. Judited hy 
MMA Hupsard. With Frontispiece 
and 7g Illustrations by G, Ii. Lonar, 
Cr, 8v0,, 65, Ps 
Helmholtz.—Porutar LecruRks ON 
Scienrivic Sunjecrs, By HuRMANN 
YON HELMHOLTZ, With 68 Wooclouts, 
gvols, Crown 8va., 3f567, ench. 


. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, &e.). { 
Hudson.—Britise Birps. By W. | Wood (Rev. J. G.)—continued, Pa 


H. Hupson, C.M.Z,S, With a Chap- 
ter on Structure and Classification by 
Frank E, BEpDARD, F.R.S. With 17 
Plates (8 of which are Coloured), and 
over 100 Illustrations in tha, Text, 
Crown 8vo., 125. 64 


Proctor (RICHARD A.), 

LiGHT SCIENCE For LrisuRE Hours, 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects, 
g vols, Crown 8yo,, 5s. ach. 

RouGcH Ways MADE SMOOTH. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects, 
Crown 8y0., 3% 6a, 

PLEASANT WAYS IN 
Crown 8yv0., 35 62. 

Nature Stuptes, By R. A. PRocToR, 
Grant ALLEN, A, WiLson, T. 
Foster and E, Cropp, Crown 
8vo,, 38. 6d, 

Leisure Reapines, By R. A, Proc. 


SCIENCE, 


or, E. Ciopp, A. Wiison, T. 
Foster, and A. C, RANYARD, Cr, 
8vo., 3s, 6d, 


*,* For Mr, Proctor’s other books see 
Messrs. Longmans & Co's Catalogue of 
Scientific Works, 


Stanley.—A Famusar History oF 
Birps, By E, Sraniky, D.D., for- 
merly Bishop of Norwich. With Ilus- 
trations, Cr, 8v0,, 3s. 64, 


Wood (Rev. J. G.). 
Homes witHour Hanns: a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitation of Animals, 
classed according to the Principle of 


Insects AT Home: a Popular Account 
of British Insects, their Qtructure, 
Habits and Transformations, With 
700 Illustrations. 8vo.,eF¥, net, 


INsecTs ABROAD: a Popular Aecount 
of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformationg, With 
600 Hinstrations, 8va., 76 et, 

BisLE ANIMALS: a Description of 
every Living Creature mentioned in 
the Sciiptures, With x12 Illustra- 
tious. 8yo,, 75. net, 3 ma 

RETLAND Revsarnin, with 33 Ulus, 
trations, Cr, BY. 35. 6d, 

Our or Doors; a Selection of Origi- 
nal Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With rx Ilustrations, Cr, 
Bvo., 35, 6d, e 

STRANGE Dwewincs: a "Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from ‘Homes without 
Hands’, With 6o Illustrations, Cr, 
8v0., 35, 6d. 

Biro Live or THE BIBE. P Tllustra- 
tions. Crown 8yo., 35, 6a, 

WonDerrut Nests. 
Crown 8yo., 3s, 62, 

Homes unDER THE GROUND. 38 
Illustrations, Crown 8yo., 3s, 67, 

WILD ANIMALS OF YHE BWLH, 29 | 
Illustratiqns. Crown vo. 3S: Ober 

Domestic ANIMALS OF ‘THE BffLa, 
23 Illustrations' Crown Gyo., 3s, 6d, 

THE Brancu Buitoers, 28 Ulustra: 
tions. Crown 8vo., 2s, 6d, 

SociAL HABITATIONS AND PaRAsigic 


go Illustrations, 


Construction, With 140 Illustrations, Nests, 18 Illustrations, Crown 
ByO., 75, Net. 8yo., 2s, 
ig po ‘e 
‘ Works of Reference, 
Longmans’ GazxrreeR oF THE] Maunder (Samuel)—continued, 


Wortp. Edited hy Grorce G. Cnis- 
HOLM, M.A.) B,Se., Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical and Statistical Societies. 
Imp, 8vo, £2 as. cloth, £a ras 6d, 
half-morocco, 

Maunder (Samuel), 

BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. With Sup- 
¢ plement brought down to 1889. By 
Rey, JAMES Woop. Fep. 8vo., 6s. 
TREASURY OF NATURAL History: or, 
Popular pistionsty of Zoology, With 

goo Wodkicuts, » BYO., Or 


TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, Physical, 
Historical, Descriptiye, and Political, 
With 7 Maps and %6 Plates, Fep. « 
8y0., 65, - ey 


THe Treasury oF BIBLE eKNow- 
LEDGE, By the Rev, J. AYRE, M.A. 
With 5 Maps, 1 Plates, and 300 
Woodeuts. Fep, 8vo., 6s, 

HISTORIcAL TREASURY: Outlines of 


Universal History, Sepayate Histories 
ofall Nations. Fep, 8vo., 6s, ’ 


i. 
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Taunde2"s (Samuo))—continued. 
TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
sLiprAk® or REFERENCE. Com- 
p®sing an English Dictionary and 
Giammar, Universal Gazeteer, Classi- 
cal Dictionary, Chronology, Law 


Dicwonary, ke, Fep, 8yo,, 
SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY, 
Fop, 8v0., 65, 


Tue TREASURY oF Borany, Edited 
by Jj. Linptey, F.RS., and T, 
Moor®, F.L.& With 274 Wood- 
euts and 20 Saeel Plates. a vols. 
Fop, 8yo,, 125. @ 


— 





Works of Reference—continued. 


Roget.--THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS 

AND PHRASES. Classified and Ar- 
ranged soas to Facilitate the Ixpression 
of Idens and assist in Literary Composi- 
tion, By Perer Mark Rocrr, M.D, 
F.R,S, “Crown 8vo,, ros. 64, 


‘Willich.—Porunar ‘TABLES for giving 
information for ascertaining the value of 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Pro- 
perty, the Public Funds, &c. By 
CHArtes M, WinuicH, LTEdited by H. 
BENCE JONES, Crown 8vo,, ros, 64, 





Children’s Books, 


Orake (Rev. A. D.), 
Epwy -rHE Fain; or, the First Chro- 
nicleof Aéscendune, Crown 8yo.,25.6d, 
ALYGAR THE DANE: or,the Second Chro- 
nivle of Afscendune, Cr, 8vo., as, 6d, 
THe RivAL Heirs; being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of AEscendune, 

Crown 8vo., 2s, 62, 
‘Tue House pe WaLpgRNE. A Tale 
of the Cloister and the Forest in the 


ays of the Barons' Wars, Crown 
8vo,, 2s. 67, 
BRIAN Frrz-Count, _ A Story of Wal- 


lingford Castle and Dorchester Abbey. 
Crown Byo., 2s, 6¢ 
thug (ANDREW), 
Tur Buur Fairy Book, With 138 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo,, 65° 
Tue Rep Fairy Boox, With roo 
Illustrations, Crown 8yo,, 65. 
THR GREEN Fairy Book. With tor 
Mustrations, Crown 8vo., 6s, 
Tun YuiLove Farry Book. With ro4 
. Illustrations. Crown 8vo,, 6s. 
Tuk, BLUE PoRTRY Book, With 100 
«Tifstrations, Crown Byo., 65, 
The Biur Portry Book, 
Edition, without Miustrations, 
8y0., as, 6d, 
Tur Trye Story Boox. With 66 
qiliustrations, Crown 8yo,, 6s. 


School 
Fep, 





Lang (ANDREW)—continued, 


Tue Rep TRu# Story Boox, With 
100 HMlustrations, Crown 8vo., 6s, 


‘Tue AnimAL Story Book. With 
67 Dlustrations, Crown 8vo., 65, 


Meade (L, T.). 


Danpy's_ Boy, With Illustiations. 
Crown 8yo., 35. 6d, 


Dgs any THE Ducuzss, With Illus- 
trations, Crown 8vo., 35. 64, 


Tay BERESFORD PRizz, With Illustra- 
tions, Crown 8yo., 3s. 64, 


Tui House or Survrises, With Ilu- 
strations, Crown 8vo., 3s, 6d, 


Molesworth. — SinverTHoRNS. By 
* Mrs. MoLusworri, With Illustrations, 
Ciown 8y0,, 5S, 


Stevenson.—A CyiLp's GARDEN oF 
Verses, By RopEnt Louis STEVENSON, 
Small fep. 8vo., 55. 


Upton (Fiorence K,, and BERTHA}. 

Tue ApvenTuREs or Two DurTcH 
Do.is AND A ‘GoLLiwoagG', Ilu- 
strated by Firorencr K, Urrqn: 
with Words by BERTHA UPTON, 
With gz Coloured Pintesand numerous 
Illustrations in the Text, Oblong 4to., 
65. e 
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Children’s Books—consinued. 





Upton (Florence K., and BertHA)—) Wordsworth.—Tur Snow Garpen, 


continued, 

Tue Gottiwoae’s Bicycnt CLUB. 
Pictures by FLORENCF K, UPTON, 
Words by BerTHA Upton, With 
Cotoured Plates and numeious IHlus- 
trations in the Text. Oblong 4vo. 65, 


and othe: Fairy Tales for Chifiren, By 
Euizanetn Worpswor@® With I. 
Iusuations by Trevor HAbno», 
Crown 8v0., 55 





Longmans’ Series of Books for Girls, 


Crown 8vo., price 2f, 67. each 


Argiinr (THE) Du Lys: or an Art 
Student in the Reign of Terror, 

By THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Mademoiselle Mor! | A Child of the Revolu- 
Thet Child. ton 
‘Under a Cloud Hester's Venture, 

The Fiddler of | In the Olden Time. 
Lagat, The Younger Sister. 





ATHERSTONE PRIORY, By LN, CoMYN, 
Tue THiRD Miss St. Quentin. By 
Mrs Movestworta. 

Tue PALACE IN THE GARDEN, By 
Mrs, MoteswortH — Silustrated. 
Tue Story or A SprinG Mornine, &. 
By Mrs. MoLzswortu. Ilustrated, 


° 

NEIGHBOURS, By Mrs. Mo.eswortH, 

Very YounGc; and Quite ANOTHER 
Story, By JEAN INGELOW, 

CAN THIS BE Love? By Louis A, Por, 

Kerry Drramorr, By the Author of 
‘Miss Molly’. 

Siwney, By MARGARET DELAND, 

AN ARRANGED MARRIAGE. By Doro- 
THEA GERARD. 


Last Worps ‘TO GIRLS ON Lilt AT 
Scuoou AND ArrER Scitoon. By 
MARIA GREY, 





Srray THouGHTs ron Girus, By 
Lucy H. M, Soytsny, — s6mo,, 
1s. 6d. net, . 





The Silver Library, 


CROWN 8vo. 3s. 6d, EACH VOLUMIt. 


Arnold's (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands, 
With zx Llustrations, 3, 6¢, 

Bagehot's (W,) Blographlos! Studies, 
3s. 6d, 

Bagehot’s(W.) Boonomic Studies. 3s, 67, 

Bagehot’s (W.) Literary Studies. 3 
vols, 3s, 6d, each. 

Baker's (Sir 8. W.) Hight Years in 
Ceylon, With 6 Illustrations. 3s. 
Baker's (Bir 8, W,) Rifle and Hound in 

Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Aaring-Gould’s (Rey, 8) Surious Myths 
of the Middle Ages. 35, 62. 
Baring-Gould's (Rey. 8.) Origin and 
Development of Religions Belief. 2 
vols. 35.$6¢. each, 


Beokor's(Prof,.) Gallus; or, RomanScenes 
ir@the Time of Augustus. Illus. 35, 6¢, 


Beokor's (Prof,) Oharleleas or, Illustra. 
tions of the Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks, Illustrated, 3s. 6d, 


Bent's (J, T,) The Ruined Ofties of Ma- 
shoanland: being sm Record of Ex. 
cavation and Exploration in 1897, 
With 117 Illustrations, 35,6¢,  * 


Brassey's (Lady) A Voyage in tif‘ Sun- 
beam’, With 66 Hlustrations gs. 6¢, 

Butler's (Edward A.) Our Household 
Inaeotat an Account of the Insect- 
Pests found in Dwelling-Houses. 
With 7 Plates and 113 Djustrations in 
the Text, 
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The Silver Library—continued. 


blodd's(B.) Btary of Oreation: a Plain 
Accofint of Evolution, With 77 Illus- 
ees 64, 

GonPoeara (Rev. W. J.) and Howson’s 
(Wory Rey, J, 4.) Life and Epistles of 
St, Panl, 46 Illustrations, 35, 6d, 

Dougal (,) Beggara Allyn Novel, 35.6¢, 

Doyle's (A, Conan) Micah Olarke: a Tale 
of Monmouth's Rebellion. 10 Tilus, 
qs. 6d, 

Doyle's (3, Gonay) The Captain of the 

mmr Poleatar, and oiger Tales, 45, 6d? 

Doyle's (A, Gonat’) The Refugees: A 
Tale of The Huguenots, With 
25 Illustrations, gs. 6d, 

Fyoude's (J. A,) The History of England, 
from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada, 12 vols, 
gs. 6d, cach, 

Froude's (J, A.) Short Sindies on Graat 
Bubjebis, 4 vols, 3s, 6d. each, 

Froude's (J, A.) The Eugliah in Iraland, 
g vols, ros. 6. 

Froude’s GW. A.) the Spanish Story of 
the Armada,and other Essaya, 3s, 62, 

Frondo's (0, A.) OresaysaSketch, 95.62, 

Froudo's (J. %.) Thomas Garlyle a 

» Histol of his Life, 

*Nyios-1835,%2 vols, 7s.# 

1834-1887, avols, 75, 

* Broudo’s (J, A.) Tho Two Ohlofs of Dun- 
hoy? an lish Romance of the Last 
Century, gs, 6d, 

Moig's (Rey. G. R.) Lifo of the Duke of 
Wollington. With Portinit. gs, 6d. 

Gravillo's (0, G, ¥,) eJournal ot tho 
Rolgns of King Georgo Iv, King 
Willlam I¥,, and Queen Victoria, 
8 vols, 3s. 6¢, each, 


Haggard's (H. BR.) Shes A History of 
Adventure. -sga INustrations. 35, 6, 

Apggard's (H.R) Allan Quatermain, 
‘With 20 Illustrations, 35. 6d. 

Aaggard'a (H. Ry Golonel Quaritch, 
V.C, 3a Tale of Country Life, 35,64, 

Hagdard's (H, R,) Oleopatra, With ag 
Full-page Illustrations, gs. 67, 

HaggardajH. R.) Erle Brighteyes, 
With sr Mustrations, 3s. 6d. 





Haggard’s (H. R,) Beatrice, 3s. 62, 

Haggard’s (H, R.) Allan's Wife, With 
44 Illustrations, gs. 6d. 

Heggerd’s (H, R.) The Witeh’s Head, 
With Iilustrations, 3s, 62. 

Haggard's (H, R.) Mx, Moeson’s Will, 
‘With Illustrations, gs, 6. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Dawn, Wath x6 Iins- 
trations, 3s, 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R,) Montezuma’s Daugh- 
tor, With ag Illustrations. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Nada the Lily. Whit 
Illustrations by C, H. M, Kerr, gs, 6¢ 

Haggerd’s (H. R.) and Lang’s (A,) Tho 
World's Desire. With 27 Illus, gs, Gd. 

Harte’s (Brot) In the Carquinez Woods, 
and other Stories, 3s, 6¢ 

Helmholtz’s(Hermann yon) Popular Leo 
tures on Solentific Subjects, With G8 
Woodcuts 2 vols. 3s, 6, cach, 

Hornung’s (E. W,) The Unbidden Guest. 
3s. 6d. 

Howltt’s (W,) Vislts to Remarkablo 
Places, 0 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

Jofferlas’(R,) The Story of My Hoaxt: NM 
Autobiography, With Portrait. 3s, 6a 

Jefferies’ (R.) Hleld and Hodgorow. 
With Portrait, gs. 67, 

Tofforian' {R.) Rod Door, x7 Was, gs. 6d 

Jefforion’ (R,) Wood Magic: a Fable. 
gs 6d. 

deffertes’ (R. The Tollarg of the Meld. 
With Portiait from the Bust in Salts: 
bury Cathedral, 35, 6d, 

Knight'’s(S, F,) The Grulse of tho‘ Alorto's 
Search for Treasure on the Deseit 
Island of Trinidad, 2 Maps and 23 
Illustrations, gs, 6¢, 

Knight's (2. B.} Where Three Empires 
Moat: a Nau ative of Recent Trayel m 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, ete, With 
a Map and gq Illust. 3s. 6¢ 

Knight's (EB, ¥,) The Falcon on the 
Baitfo: A Coasting Voyage from Ham- 
mersmith to Copenhagen in a na htege 
Ton Yacht. With Map and z7 Iilustra- 
tions, 35. 6d, 

Lang's (A,) Angling Sketches, 20 Illus, 
3. Gd, , 
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The Silver Library—condinued. 


Lang’s {A.} Gustom and Myth: Studies 

of pate ‘Usage and Belief, 3s, 64, 

Lang's (A.) Cock Lane and Common- 
Sense. With a New Preface, 

Leas (J, A.) and Clutterbeak’s (W.5.}B.G, 
1987, A Ramble in British Columbia. 
‘With Mapsand gr Iltustrations. 9s. 64. 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
Anofenté Rome, With Portrait and 
Tilustrations, 4s. 6d, 

Maoleod’s (H. D.) The Elemonts of Bank- 
ing. 35 6d, 

Marahman’s (J. 0.) Memolt's of Six Henry 
Hayelook, 3s, 64, 

Max Miillor’s (F,) India, what oan ft 
tench us? gs. 6d, 

Max Miiller’a (F.) Introduction to the 
Solance of Religion. 3s. 6d. 

Merlvate's (Dann) History of the Romans 
undar tha Eimplre, @ vols, 3, 67, ea, 

Mill's (J. 8.) Politloal Economy, gs, 6c. 

Mill's (J, 8.) Byatem of Logic. gs, 6d, 

Milnor’s (Ge0.) Oountry Pleasures, 35.67, 

Nanson’s (F.) The Birat Grossing of 
Greenland. With Iflustrations and 
aMap. 35. 6d, 

Phillipps-Wolley’s 0.) Snaps a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain, With 13 
Ulustrations, gs. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Tho Orbs Around Us, 
Essays on the Moon and Pinnets, 
Meteors aud Comets, the Sun and 
Coloured Pairs of Suns. 3s. 6¢, 

Proator's(R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven, 
Essays on the Wonders of the Firnia- 
ment, 3% 6d, 


Prooter'a (R. A.) Other Worlds thyn 
Ours. 35, 6d. 

Prootot’s (R. 
Ours, gs, 6d. we, 

Prootox's (R, 5.) Rough Ways made 
Bmooth, 3s. 6a, 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Pleosant g¥ays In 
Bolonce, 35, 672. 


A) othapgptine than 


Proctor’ (R. A.) Mytha and Marvels + 


of Astronomy. gs 6d. 

Prootor'’s(R. A.) Nature Studiag. 39. 6d, 

Prootor’s (R. A}, Modd (BAward), kor 
Lelstra Readings, Wich Ula 
tions, ry ; 

Rossettl’s (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante: 
an Essay towards studying Himself, 
his World and his Pilgrimage. 48. 6. 

Smith's (R, Bosworth) Carthage and the 
Carthaginians, 35, 6d. 

Staniey’s (Bishop) Familiny History of 
Bids, 160 Ilustrations, 95. 6a, 

Stevangon’a (R. 1.) The Strands Cato of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mx, Hydo; with other 
Fables, 35, 6¢, 

Stevenson (Robert Louls)and Osbourna's 
(Lloyd) The Wrong Box. 35, 6¢, 

Stovenson (Robt. Louis) and Stevenson's 
annyyvan de Grift) More New Arabian 


” 


Rights,—The Dyn&mitere 3s 60, men 


Weyman’stanley ye The Hops’ of 
the Wolf: a Romance, 3s, 6d, 

Wood's (Rev, J. &.) Patland Revisited, 
‘With 33 Illustrations, 3s, 67. 

Wood's (Rev, J, G.) Strange Dwellings, 
With 6o Illustrations, 3s, 6@ = 

Wood's (Rey. J. G.} Out of Doors, xx 
Mustrationg, 3s. 6d, 





Cookery, Domestic Management, &o, 
Acton,—Monrrn Cooxrry. By Exiza {De Salis (Mrs), 
CAKES AND Confections } LA Move 


Acton, With 1g0 Woodcuts, 
8v0., 45, 6d, 


Bull (THomas, M.D,), 
Hints TO MOTHERS ON THE MANAGE- 
MENT OF THEIR HEALTH DURING 
“ THE PERIOD OF PREGNANCY, Fep, 
8v0., ts. 6d, 
THe MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 
Pep, 8ya:, 15, 6d. 


Fep, 


Fep. 8yo., x5, 64, 5 


Dogs: a Manual for Amateufs, .Fop, 
Bvo., x5. 6d, 


Dressep Game AND PountRY A LA 
Moby, Fep. 8yo., 15, 6d, 


Dresstp VEGETABLES -A LA Monk. 
Fer. Byo, 15. 6d, ra 


! 
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De Salis (Mrs, )—continued. 
RINKS as Monk, Fep. 8v0,, 1s. 6@, 
es ALA MODE, Fep, 8vo,, 15, 62. 
FLORAL DECORATIONS. Fep. 8vo., 15,64. 
GARDENING A LA Mone. Part L. 
Vegetables, xs, 6¢,; Part IT, Fruits, 
15, od, 
NATIONAL VIANDS \ LA Monn, 
8vo, . 15. 6d, 
« New-Lato Eqoe: Hints for Amateur 
re wPoultry Rearerse Fup 8vo., 13. 64, 
Oysters ALA Mdbr. 
PUDDINGS AND PasteRy A LA Mone. 
Fep, 8vo., 15, 6d, 
SavourmsALa Moor. Fop, 8vo.,15, 6d. 


Sours AND Dressep Fiso 4A Mopr. 
Fop, 8vo., 18, 6d, 


Swrrts AND SUPPER DisHes A LA 
Mong, Fep, 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


Fep, 


Pep, 8vo., 15, 6d. i 





Cookery, Domestic Management, &0.—continued. 


Te Salis (Mrs.}—continued, 
TeMPTING DISHES FOR SMALL IN. 
coms. Fep. 8vo., rs, 62, 
‘WRIrkLes AND NOTIONS FOR Every 
HOUSEHOLD, Cr. 8vo., 14, 64. 
Taear.—Matere Cooxery. By H. L, 
SIDNEY LEAR. 16mo., 25. 


Poole.—Cooxery vor THE DIABETIC, 
By W. H. and Mrs, Pootr. With 
Preface hy Dr. PAvy, Fop. 8v0., 25. 5a 


Walker (Jane H,) 

A HANDBOOK FOR MOTHERS: being 
Simple Hints to Women on the 
Management of their Health during 
Pregnancy and Confinement, together 
with Plain Directions as to the Care 
of Infants C1, 8v0., 25. 64 

A Book For Every Woman, Part x 
The Management of Children In 
Health and out of Health, Crown 
Bva., a5, 6d. 





Miscellaneous and Oritioal Works, 


Allingham.—Varietizs IN PRosk. 

By WIRLIAMMALLINGHAM. 3 vols) Cr. 

ie 185, Wels. x aud g, Rambles, b 
RICIUS “WALKER, 


‘ol. Iris 
Sketches, etc.) 
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Avmstrong,—LEssavs AND SKETCHES, 
By epuanp ARMSTRONG. Fep,8v0., 55. 


Bagehot—Lrri: RARY Stuptes, By 
WALTER BAaGruot, With Portrait, 
3 vols, Crown 8v0.,@s. 6d. each, 


Baving-Gould.—Cunious My'rus or 
THE IDOLE Acrs. By Rev. S. 
BARING-GOULD, Crown 8vo., 35, 6¢. 


Baynes.—Siagesprarg STUDS, AND 
Ortter EssA¥s, By the late THOMAS 
efyaucen Baynes, LLB. LL.D, 
ith a biographical Preface’ by er 
Imiwwls CAMPRELL, Crown 8vo0., 75, 6d, 


Royd (A. K. H,) Nous Hub 
And see MISCELLANEOUS THEOLO- 
GICAL WORKS, p. 52 


AUTUMNeHOLIDAYS OF A COUNTRY 
@PAxson, Crown 8vo,, 3s, 64, 





Boyd (A. K. Hy) (A ELELBY)— 
contsnued, 
COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER, 
Bvo., gs. 6a. 


CRITICAL EssAys oF A COUNTRY 
Parson, Crown 8vo., 3s, 6¢, 


Crown 


East Coast Days AND MEMORIES, 
Crown 8vo., 35. 64, 


LANDSCArEs, CHURCHES AND Mora- 
LITIES, Crown 8yo., 35, 6d. 


Leisurt Hours 1n Town. Crown 


Byvo,, 35. 6d, 
LESSONS oY MIDDLEAGE, Cr.8y0.,35,6d 


Our LITTLE pied Two Series. Cr. 


Byo., 3s. 6d. each. 


Our HomEty Comepy: ANDTRAGEDY, 
Crown 8vo,, 3s. 6d. 


RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON, 
Tince Series. Cr, Bvo., 3 6d. cach. 
Also First Series, Popultr Ed, 8vo,, 62, 
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Butler (Sauer). 
Enewhon, Ci, 8vo., 5s. 


Tue Far Haven, A Work in®efener 
of the Miraculous Element in our 
Lord's Ministry, Cr. 8vo., 75. 6a. 


Lire AND Hagir, An Essay after a 
Completer View of [:volution. Cr, 
8vo , 75 Gat 

EvoLuTion, OLD AND New, Cr, 8va,, 
Tos, 

‘ALPS AND SANCLUARIES O¥ PIEDMONT 
AnD CANiON Ticino.  IHlustiated, 
Pott 4to,, 105.64, 


Luck, OR CUNNING, AS THE MAIN 
MEANS OF ORGANIC MODIFICATION? 
Cr, 8v0., 74, Gd, 


E£x Voto. An Account of the Sacro 
Monte or New Jerusalem at Varatlo- 
Sesia. Crown 8vo., tas, 64, 


Gwilt.—An Excyctopayia or ARCHI- 
TECTURE, By JosepH Gwint, F.S.A, 
Illustrated with more than rz00 Engray- 
ings on Wood. Revised (x888), with 
Alterations and Considerable Additions 
by WyaTT ParwortH. Bvo., £2 125. 6d. 


Wamlin.— A Text-Book oF ‘rue His. 
‘rorY oF ArciirEcTURL By A, D F, 
HaMLin, A.M, Adyunet-Professor of 
Architecture in the School of Mines, 
Columbia College. With 229 Illustia- 
tions, Crown 8vo,, 73, 6d. 


Flaweis.—Music AnD Morats. By the 
Rev. H. R, Hawes, Wath Portrait of 
the Author, and numerous Illustrations, 
Facsimiles, and Diagrams, Crown 8yo., 
7s. 6d, 


Indian Ideals (No. 1)— 


NARaDASUTRA: An Inquiry into Love 
(Bhakti Jindsh. Translated from the 
nskrit, with an Independent Com. 


mentary, by E. T, Sturpy, Crown 
Bvo., 2%, 6d net, 
Jefferies (Richard), 
@FIgLD AND HzvGEROW, With Por- 
trait. Crown’ 8vo,, 3s, 6a. 
Tue Story or My Heart: With 


Portrait 
LoncMAN, 


nd New Preiace by C, J. 
Crown 8v0,, 38. 6d, 





A 


Miscellaneous and Ovitical Works—continued,’ i 


Jofferles (Richard)—continueg, 


Rev Derr. 17 Mlustratiggs, Crown 
Bva., 35. 6a, al o 
Tue TOILERS or THE FreLp, With 

Poitiait. Crown 8vo., 35. 67, 
Woon Macic, With PronugPiece and 
Vignette by E. V, B Cr, 8vo., 38, 6d 


¥ 

Tuovents FROM ‘THE Wrrinics OF 
Riciaro Jerrerigs. Selected b: 
HLS. NooLe WAYLEN, gt. 35, 6: ; 


r) _ 

Johnson.—THEe PATENTEE'S MANTAL., 

a Treatise on the ‘Law and Practice of 

Letters Patent, - By J, & J. H. Joun- 

SON, Patent Agents, &e. 8yvo0,, 105, 6d, 
* 


Lang (ANDREW). . 


LETreRS ‘TO DeAD AUTHORS, 
Byo., as. 6a, net. 


Lerrers on LitgRaTuRR, ‘Fep, 8vo., 
as, 6d, net. 


Books AND BOOKMEN. With 19 
Illustrations. Fep, 8vo., 25, 6¢ net, 


Fop 


OLD FRIENDS, Fep. 8yo., 2s, 6d, net. 


Cock LANE AND COMMON SENSE. 
Crown 8yo., 3s, 6d. * 7 


* a 
Macfarren,—Lecrurcson H ANMONY. 
By Sir Guo, A, MACEARRKY, 8v9,, 125. 


Max Miiller (fF). 
« 
Inpta: Wiiat CAN it TRACH UB? Cr 
Gyo., as. 6d, 
Cries rrow "A GERMAN Worksnor 
Vol. I., Recent Essays and Addrésses 
Cr, Bvo., 6s, 6d. net. i 
Vol, II., Biographical Essays, 
By0,, 6s, 6d, net. “Pe 
Vol. IIL, Essays on Language «nd 
Literature, Cr. 8vo., 65, Gg, net, 


Laid 
Vol. IV,, Essays on Mythology and 
Folk Lore, Crown 8vo,, 85. 47. net 


Miiner,— Counrry PLeasures: the 
Chronicle of a Year chiefty*tn a Garden 
By Gzorcz Minne, Cr, 8vo., fs, Ga’ 
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| * Miacellaneous and ‘Gritdog] Works—centinwed. 


Mortis (WILLIAM), 


sibs oF CHANGE, 
@sgred on various Occasions, 


de 
ave, AS 6d, 


Hops AND FEARS YOR ART, Five 
Lecttites delivered in Birmingham, 
Loncton, &c., in 1878-x88z. Crown 
8v0,, 45, 6d, 

e 


Seven Letinres 
Ppst 


Orohard,—~ THE ASTRONOMY oF 
‘MILTON'S PARADISE. Lost’,© By 
TromaS'N, OrcHARD, M,D., Member 
of the British, Astronomical Association, 
With 13 Illustiations, 4vo., 155, 


0 
Poove.--Essays ON RURAL HYGIENE. 
By Grorag Vivian Poorg, M.D., 
FRCP, With 13 Iustrations, Cr, 
Bvo., 65, 6d, 


Prootor.—StrencrH; How to get 
Strong and keep Strong, with Chapters 
on Rowing. and Swimming, Fat, Age, 
and the Waist. By R, A, Proctor. 
‘With g Illustrations, Cr, 8yo, 2s, 


~ oe 
ta) 


Richardson,—NationaL HEALTH. 
A Review of the Works of Sir Edwin 
Chadwick, K.C,.B, By Sir BW. 
RICHARDSON, M.D. Cr, 8v0,, 44. 6d, 


Rossetti.—A Suavow or DANTE: be- 
ing an Essay towards studying Himself, 
his World, and his Pilgrimage, By 
Maria FRANcEScA ROSSETTI. Ct, 
8yo., 3s, 6a. 


BSolovyoff.—A Movern PRIESTESS OF 
Isis (MADAME BLAVATSKY). Abridged 
and Translated on Behalf of the Society 
for Psychical Reseaich from the Russian 
of VsEVOLOD SERGYERVICH SOLOVYFF, 
By Water Lear, Litt. D, With 
Appendices. Crown 8vo., 65, 


Stevens.—On THE StowaceE or SHIPS 
AND THEIR CARGOES. With Informa- 
tion regarding Freights, Chaster-Parties, 
&e, sy Rosert Wuire STRVENS, . 
Associate Membr: of the Institute af 
Naval Architects. vo, 215, 


West—Wirs, ann How Nor 10° 
MAKE THEM. 
Leading Cases, By 8. B, West, Fep. 
Byo., as, 6d. 


tered 


Miscellaneous Theological Works, 


+” For Church of England and Roman Catholic Wo ks see MESSPS LLONGMANS & COS 
. Special Catalogues, 


Batfour.—THE Fourpations or BE- 
LreF: being Notes Intooductory to the 
Study o> Theology, By the Right Hon, 
ARTHUR. BALFOUR,M.P, 8vq.,125, 6¢, 


Bird (Roszrt), 


A CHILb’s RELIGION, Crown 8vo,, 25, 


Josera THR DREAMER, Cr, 8Y0., 55 


Jesus, Tue CARPENTER OF NAZARETH. 
—< Crown 8vo, 55, 


To be weaiso in Two Parts, 25, 62 
each, 


* Part, L—GALILEE AND THE LAKE OF 
GENNESARET, 


Part I],—JERUSALEM AND THE PERAA, 


Boyd (A. K,H). (¢A.K.4.B,’), 
COUNSEL AND ComMporT FROM A CITY 
PuLpit. Crown 8yo,, 35, 6d, 


SunDAY AFTERNOONS IN THE PARISH 
CHURCH OF A ScoTTisH UNIVERSITY 
City, Crown vo., 3s. 67. . 


CHANGED ASPECTS OF UNCHANGED 
TRUTHS. Crown 8y0,, 35, Gd. 


Graver THouGHTS OF A_ COUNTRY 
PARSON. Three Series, Crown Byo., 
gs. 6d, each, 


PRESENT Ox THouaHTs, Crown 8vo , 
35, 6d, 


~ 
SEASIDE MUSINGS, Cr. 8v0,, 3s, 6¢, 


With a Selection of | 
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Miscellaneous Theological Works—continued, 


Boyd (A K.H ) (AKH.B?)—con? 

‘To MEET THE Day’ through the 
Christian Year ; beng a Text of Serip- 
ture, with an Orginal Meditation and 
a Short Selection in Verse for Every 
Day. Crown 8yo., 45. 6d. 

OCCASIONAL AND IMMEMORIAL DAYS. 
Cr. 8v0., 95, 6d. 


De La Saussaye.—A Manual oP 
THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION, By Prof, 
CHANTERE DE LA Saussays, Crown 
Byo , 125. 6d. 


G@ibson.—Tue Asst pe LAMENNAIS 
AND THR LIBERAL CATHOLIC MOVE- 
MENT IN FRANCE, By the Hon. W. 
GIBson, 


Kalisch (M, M.). 
Bisuc Srupiss. Put I, The Pro- 
phesies of Balaam. 8vo., 10s. 67, Part 
1. The Book of Jonah 8vo., 105. 64, 
COMMENTARY ON THE OLD TESTAMEN’ 
with a new Translation. Vol. I. 
Genesis, Byc , 185, Or adapted forthe 
General Reader, 12s, Vol, TI. Exodus, 
xg. Or adapted for the General 
Reader, ras, Vol. ITI, Leviticus, Part 
I, 1g, Or adapted for the General 
Reader, 85, Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part 
a adapted for (he General 

Se 


TL rss. 
: Reader, 


Macdonald (Grorcr, LL D.) 
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